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THE 

Family's  Beft  Friend  ; 

OR  THE 

Whole  ART  of  COOKERY 

Made  Plain  and  Easy. 

Together  with 

A  Complete  Syftem  of  Brewery  ;  the  Management 
of  Malt  Liquors  ;  the  Diftillery  of  Simjle  and  Compound 
^titers.  Family  Cordials,  Sec.  And  Inrtruftions  for  the 
Cultivating  of  the  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitcben  Garden, 

The  Whole  being 

Calcubitcd  for  the  Prefervation  of  HE  ATH, 
and  upon  the  Principles  of  F R U G  A L IT  Y. 

CONTAINING 

r?  SJ}°^^^^  Receipts  and       The  preparing  of  Broths, 

"ireftions  in  all  the  various  GrLe/s,  aad  a  V;iriety  cf  pretty 

Branches  of  Cookery,  Pafiry,  light  Dijbcs,    proper  for  the 

r,ckl,„g,  and  Prefer^-i„g ;  Sick,  or  for  thofe  who  have 

The  Making  of  Cakes,  Creams,  '^''^^^  Stomachs : 

Jellies,  Soops,   and  all  Sorts  The  Whole  exemplified  in  more 

of  Made  Wines ;  than  Six  Hundred  Receipts. 

The  Refult  of  Forty  Years  Practice  and  Experience, 
together  with  great  Affiftance  in  every  Branch. 
Embellijhed  nuith  Cuts,  for  trujfing  Fowls,  Game, 
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Monf.  Millien's  famous  Difcovery  for  preventing  either 
1  f  irw  d'     ^"'^        ^^^"^  fromtaking  Rust  or  Cankek  ;  an 
inrauioie  Remedy  to  prevent  Perfons  from  taking  the  Small-Pox, 
any  other  Epidemical  Diprder  j  a  certain  Cure  for  the  Bite  sf  a 
mad-Dog  j  and  a  Variety  of  other  Choice  Woftrums  of  equal  Value, 
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PREFACE. 


eve? J  ^erpef^  rJe^a^te  to  rjtat  if 
povufei  m  tie  mtfe,  we  fia&  avotl  cif  wict  ay 
}o^dfe  tie  va,rio!if  ^ecoiiinieiil'ZtLOiiy  wtict 
"^ift  kfive^,i  of  it:  %'it  mevertiefefi,  (if  it 
'^mifd  lolr,^  %ijiis?cce  to  tie  ^tttior  voere  we 
^''^iiref^^'fifev±^  it  if  jd^el  %ece^ff(i2j  tG  acj^ndnS 
tie  tiat  kfire  tie  matior  dt  tie^e  - 

cueS^^  (ivjfrovi  tie  repeated  So^idtdtionf  of  ier 
frienif,  frft  pat  fiif  ^JJor%  to  9re'ff,  fie 
Jdmftei  tie  mjiofe  to  tie  SPemfX  of  iiverf  of 
tie  7r.rji?  f%rffif  9erfoiif  coiifd  fe  found  of 
^er  Vrofeffioii^  idio  tindiiir^iOT/fj  decfared^  ^id.^ 
^iif  iDa,f  i-ie  (7ifj{  (Worl  of  ^ie  ^ind  latere 
%fe^ance,  end  ^ood'ilfoiLferjifqid 
^5en  i^fpifjcorJined,  fo  af  ^o  render  i4ewiofe 
imverfcL^-^  afefiit 

^CT.ce  tilf  tie  %oo%  icLf  pne  tiro  fi-je  %dr- 
tCQTt^f^  amd  (Lfisati  Sein^  nop  c^i^sd  for^Je-jerai 
cor^ideraSfe  ^ddctionf  and  ^m^rove^entf  iive 
.  ke%},  rude  fror>i  tie  'B.ntiorf  own  ^asj^ei^tencey 
.  ^ . .  "'    A  2  af 


iveCf  (if  fier  ^erajr^^  (iiil  <^,zrefif  %ijpe^i0ii  oj 
'wia^  id?  tzi-ef^  t>es%fMrisl intirs  %rr.nd  oj 
ujefif  %no-mfeJj/e  :  So  tta^  tflly  p-efs%^  ^li- 
i-ion  if  renierei^illiJ^  viore  vzHiicMe  t'Lin  an^  oj 
^ie  former, 

Wo  i4oJe  wio  Uvo  anj  ^iiovjfei^e  of  %^{r?,\ 
Fiiirfax,  d'd  tave  %^e'^VLtne£ef  of  ter 
^eidviotir  and  S%l^  in  tie  ^dfiiefr  of  ter 
Q'cMlri^^  if  tinnece£kr^  to  fv^  Wfiinj  :  ^nd 
tis  emh-dorllnarij,  ^Dm.ziid  for  ter  ^jco%  if  d 
^ronf  of  i^ie  '^pfroktioii  ii-  iaf  me^  witi. 

Wierefore  ^o  p-eveni*  unfair  WrrJerf 
p-om  rejrinthi^^  or  hi  (inij  wife  iefvMicnj  ^f.s 
iludor  or  i4e  9Mc%;  pmAnij  tie 
^Mofs  or  a%-^  SPrat  of  tth  ^00%^  in  a;i 
lyadloionf  Incorrect  %li(nmsry  ffie  SParctaJerf 
(ire  le-sired  i-'o  i'oke  ^es^  i'ia^  t-te  ^refzcs 
riTutel  i%  i'th  reTii.zr^cL^^s  Qiciriz&dr^  'par" 
strfei  on  ^iir^oje  to  pevent'  ^J^mfofitioii?^  niicl 
'mittoity'  ^fiici  tte  '^boo^f  omnot  Ss  i.e^e^le^  011 
'^0  §e  auffieuHck  and  com'pfea't :  ^t  iehij 
jinown  tiat  ^ilr  Wllidjef^if'y  ^o^af  ^etferf 
V extent  ars  %ot         fiifficient  atone  to  prevent; 


A    COM PLEAT 

I    N    D    E  X. 


A.  1 
y^^J^  Af  Punch,  uuhen  Oranges  are  fcarce 
^tfr.orJ  Cream,  io  make   

^nmfced  Water,  to  cHjUl   

^Jncock  Tree,  to  cuhi-,ate   

•Jficscks,  to  prefer've  

•^Pi^e  Cream,  to  m&ke  -— — — 

Tiumtiingt  ,  — 

■  ?ie  "Z  

'    ~-  Pudding  . 

-^Pple  Tree,  to  cultita  'e   » 

^T^a  Celeftis,  to  difiil  ,  

Ap(a  Mirabilis 

'^^tichoaks,  ho^xj  to  raife  — 

*~  — ~  yeru/alem,  ditto  ,  

Artichoahs,  hatjo  to  tirefs  — . 

AJ/es  Milkj  artificial  to  make   

A/paragus,  to  raife  ■  

■~               to  drefi  — 

'    ■          ^Qup,  to  make  _____  j2, 

R  B. 

iiacQn,  to  make  the  hejl  Way  . 

Balm,  ho^v  to  cultivate   

Balm  Water,  to  dijlil  —  >_ 

Balm  Wine,  to  make   

Bay-btrries,  to  pickle   

■~— -  to  keep  for  Tarts  all  the  Tear  — 
^j^'-leyJ'f^ater,  totnake  — 

Batter  Pudding  .  

Bsef,  to  roaji  or  boil    2 

Beefsteaks,  is  broil   

Beef  a  Leg  of,  to  bake  in  the  leji  Manner 

Beef  a  Brijket,  or  Rump,  to  jhn»       —  . 

A  q 


VI              I    N    D  E  X. 

I'eef,  a  Sirloin,  to  force   

"    ■  ■■  ii  Piece  of,  to  ragco 

'  Oli'ves,  to  make   

 to  Po:  dijerait  Wajs 

 Steak  Pie   _— - 

  to  collar   


Beer  a?ici  Malt  Liquors,  to  Ireix),  iK  ork,  fine,  &c.  135, 
Beer,  to  rr.ana^s  from  the  tunning  to  the  ara-i^  irig 

Beet  'Root,  io  }ickle   

Birch  I  fine,  to  make   ^ 

Birds  fnall,  or  Larks,  to  roafl  . —  . 

B'ie  of  a  'Mad  Dog,  Dr.  Mead's  Receipt  for 
Blights  cn  Trees,  ho'W  the-;  ha^^tn  — 

•  Method  cf  ^re'ventitig 

Boiling  of  Meat,  general  Dh  e^icns  for 
Bread  Puddivg,  to  viake  ~- 
Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 

Bread  Soop  for  the  Sick  — 

B reiving  Tubs,  to  keep  fvceet  and  clean 
Broad  Beans,  to  raife  i~- 
Brccola,  to  raife  — . 
— ■    ■•  ■•  to  drefs  _ 
Broiling,  general  DireSions  for 
BroiJjn  Gravy,  to  draw 
Budding  of  Bruit  Tree*  — 

Butter,  to  melt  »i '   

Buttons,  to  jickls 

c. 

Qahhage,  io  raife   

Cabbage,  to  boil  — — 

Cal'vesfect,  to  fry  — 
Calves  foot  Pudding 

 Jelly   

Cara-ivay  Water,  to  difil  

Carnations,  io  raife  — 
Carp,  to  feiM 

Carra.s,  to  raife  - 
 to  drefs 

Carrot  Pudding  — 


INDEX. 

^■^f<!,  a  nenu  Method  of  feafomng 
'        «  nenu  Method  of  kee:ing  them  fuieet, 
nujiy  or  Rinkinp  mes   

It  die.  for  J„  ■  . 

Cherr  Cee  J"^-"''^^!'!"'"  . 

C;,,    •       »  ^O'W  to  raife  and  cultinjate 

Ctr^pl°^''^"^'>  "'■'^  

^%\^r,  to  difiil  '  — 

^-"f-^**/,  ^eov  to  ttufi  for  roafitHg 
•  '<'/'''V<?^  'white  and  If  own 
\_        fo  ^eiv,  a  pretty  Way  — • 

P*^y  to  make  . 
^  fuljfar  tie  Sic  A 

"    ^  fo  mince  for  fick  or  tveak  Peo/U 
r-     -  £rofh,  or  Water,  to  make  — 

^if'fiamon  Water,  to  dm   

v.//ro»  Wa'tr  ^ 

Clovt  Water,  to  diJlH  ,  

tcck/es,  todrtfs   . 

Cid'sZoofu,  todre/s  „ 
Cod' J  Head,  to  dreji 

-~—  Sauce  for  . 
^Id  Qrufi,  to  ffiakt 
Gxiliflonf^ers,  to  raife 

'        — to  boil  , 

P adding,  to  make 
Umfrey  Roots,  to  boil  ^  

<>'"pl^^t  Fa.niIy  Gardiner 
'l^-i'^'^-Horfe.radijhWater,  u 
^^^».  ouvd?arfey  Water 
^'^mpoundWonn^,,,l  Water 
^om/u-a  Ol!an;:an 
C^-  dial  Water,  to  difH 
U^fip  Wine,  to  make 
^>abs,  to  roafi 
•  to  drcfs  !o  eat  cald 

A 


Vll 


104, 


-  dijiil 


viii  I    N    D  E 

Cranberries,  to  preferi'e  all  ths  Tear  fo 
Cravjfjh,  to Jienv  — 

.        Soop,  to  make 
Qream  CurJs,  to  make  >— — 
Criiji  for  Cujlards  »_ 
Cucumbers,  to  raife 

 —  5oop,  to  make 

■  to  pickle  whole  or  f.'iced 

Currant  Tree,  to  raife  and  culti'vate 
Currant  felly,  to  mak^  — 

■  — ~  Wine 

Cufiards)  to  make 

Damfons,  to  prefernje  uvhole 
— — —  io  keep  for  Tarts 
DireRions  general  in  Cookery 
Dijiillery 

Dripping,  to  pot  for  frying 

Dripping  Cruf,  io  make 

Duc,\s,  honv  to  trufs 

'        to  make  Sauce  for  ■  — 

 to  hail  njoith  Onions 

— —  to  few,  either  luild  or  tame,  or 
Duck  Pie,  to  make 
Dumplings,  io  make 
Dutch  Beef,  to  make 

E. 

lEcls,  io  Pitchcock,  or  broil 
E^gs,  to  make  a  pretty  Dijh  of 

•  io  fricaf  nvhite  and  brown 

Elder  huds,  to  pickle  — 
— —  Wine,  to  make 
Endive,  to  raife 
Ej/ence  of  Ham,  to  make 

F. 

Fatnily  Receipts,  <-oery  valuable 
Fe-ver  Water  ^  to  difil 
Fig-Tree,  to  raife  and  manage 
Filbert  or  Nut-free,  ditto 


INDEX.  ix 

l-^o^ls  to  trufsfor  rifafting    1 0 

"  toroafi,  or  boil    9,  22 

'        Bauce  for  — — —  i  o 

t  ■  foftecw                          ,  66 

^:!!:^'^»^.todrefs                   -—  30 

Z  ~^   62 

^  •    7"    pickle  — —  126 

^  Chickens,  •white  and  hronun  5  O 

 "  °f^igs,  'white  and  bronun            —  47'  4^ 

of  Lamb,  ivhite  and  brown              —  49 

■                      £«r/    48 

•     Rabbits,  cwhite  and  brown           —  49>  5^ 

*"       -  of  S^'eetbreads  '  ° 

r  °f  Triple 
F'^uu  Fritters,  to  nuzke 
TTT  ^  preferve  green 
^ruu  Trees,  hoiv  to  culii<vafe 

Garden  ^tuff  and  Greens,  to  drefs                 —  28 

Creffes,  to  raife                —  2q€ 

general  Direaions  for  Cookery  .  

General  Obfer-vations   -  14. 

Gerkins  Jo  fickle   

Go^'i  Cordial,  to  difil                         _  °° 

Go^fe^hon^totrufs    'I 

gooseberries,  to  bottle    ,  ,  \ 

^^^y/];eofripeGoofeberries             -  ,a8 

r-    y- .   -'^'^"Jj  io  raife                           ,  2o6 

QrlT'^f'"!^'  "^•"-"Z  I'^Prcvement  205 

forSoops   ^'26 

^'f'l°f''P  'tUlChrifmas,  or  the  Me  Year  80,  1 1 8 


X  INDEX. 

H. 

Hams,  ho-uo  to  make,  or  boil  23,  54,  ^5, 

-  EJjence  of  —  — 

— — —  cr  Gammon  to  roaji  . 

Hang  Beef  —  — 

Hare,  horn:  to  trufs  —  — 

-— ~  how  to  keep  frjocet,  or  to  reco-ver  ivhen  otherxvije 

 ,  to  roaji  -ixith  a  Padding  in  the  Belly 

 to  make  a  Pudding  for  the  Belly 

"        ^ooy,  to  make  — 

 to  Pot,  or  Pye  to  make     — 41.-  103 

Hafy  Dtjh,  Mr.  Rich's  PPay  — 
Hog's  PuddiKgs,  to  make  — — 
Hollyhocks,  to  raiji  —  — " 

Honeyfuckles,  dttto  —  — . 

UQrfe-rcidijhWattr,  to  dijil  — 
Horjt'radijl?,  to  cultivate  — 
Hou/s  Lamb,  to  toil  ■«— 
Hungary  Water,  to  dijlil  — 
Hmiing  Pud^ng^  to  make  — 

Jerufaltm  Artichokes,  how  to  raife                 —  153 

JeJJamines,  to  rai/e         —  — -  218 

inoculating  of  Fruit  Trees                 —  20  7 

Jonquills,  to  raife                .               =^  ,ig 

Iron  Moulds,  a  Method  of  taking  them  out  ofLinnen  j  91 

Juniper  Water,  to  dijiif                  —  170 
K. 

Kidney  Beans,  ( called  French  Beans )  ho-oj  to  raife  z^6 

Knuckle  of  Veal  <wi:h  Rice,  io  boil                  —  5  y 
L. 

Lady  Brooke'' s  Treacle  Water  — •  l  7 1 

Lamb,  to  roaji  — —  4. 

■  to  jricajj  -jc:hite  and  Lrovjn  49 

■•— — —  or  V ?al  Pie                         -—  101 

Larksf  to  roaji  •■ — ■  1 6 

Leg  oj  Beef,  hakad  in  the  hef  manner  —  2 5 
Leg  of  Lamb  njcith  the  Loin  or  Chickeni  fried  round  it    56,  5/ 

Lemon  Wa'.er,  to  difiil                      —   ,  177 

Lettuce,  hoKnj  to  raife  297 


XI 


INDEX. 

^flly  of  the  Valley,  io  ralfe    ^  1 9 

LlauOf  r,...   •        .7     -7-7        ,7  _r,^ 


57>  58 


J. .  -J  -'-"^  '  alley y  to  raije 
Uqmrfir  curing  the  ThruJh 
^'^b^^er:,  toroaf.,  or  butter 

■  ^         to  keeb  hot  nx:ithout  beins  fioiled,  or  the  Graw  be- 

M  /"S  '*"'  '''^iAV                   —  168 

Serrlr"'^*         f'^M^rving  Iron  from  Rujl  133 

■J'^^.W;     W.r,  /t,  mak,                   -  1 26 

•^'^'i'- rooms,  to  fickle                     ^  122 

-  Jo/o'                                ^  ^  78 

liferent  Ways  60 '  6  f 

Mutton^  it,  roajl                      ^  - 


•  FrcKC^  Cutlets  of  or  Kebbob'd   64,71 

;  p'ffi to  carbovade  —  69 


i^roaflVtmfonTafhion 

-  koHldcr  of  forced  —  ^3 

of  to  fle'vj  _  ibid 

■  ^^"^'Cb  Cutlets  of  or  K 

^re^Ji  of,  to  carbovade  —  69 

■  ^htne  roafsd,  'with  ftevjed  Selkrj  ibid 

^■-'»^^gWatcr,tod)jiU  -  168 

^jfr^atiom  on  roafiivg  Poultry  —  20 

^{//^^/,  /<?  c.refi  in  ^Ccclkps,  or  to  ragoo  —    '      59,  62 

*~~~— '  Loaxes,  or  Pye  to  tnake    -g,  102 


INDEX. 


xn 

OH'ves  of  Beef 
Onion},  Jbonv  to  grout) 
• — — —  to  pickle 
Onion  Soop,  to  make 
Orange  Pudding,  to  meke 
*  Cream 

.  aips 

—  Wine 
■'   '  '  ■-  Brandy 

,  Jie 

  Shrub 

•  JVater,  to  dijiil 

Oranges  or  Lemons ^  to  preferve 
Ortolans t  to  drefs 
Oxford  Puddings,  a  choife  Dijh 
Ox  Cheeky  to  bake 


Pale  Ale,  to  brenu 
Palfey  Water,  to  dijiil 
Panado,  to  make 
Parjley,  honu  to  raife 

•   Water  compound,  to  difiil 

Parfnips,  to  raije 

Parfnips,  to  drefs 

Partridge,  to  trufs 

Pajie  fori: arts  - 

 'for  a  Venifon  Pajly 

■'■  '  ■-  for  a  Jianding  Pie 

•  ligk,  fcr  a  Dijh  Pie 

Peach-Tree,  to  raife  and  manage 
Peaches,  to  prejer=ve 
Pear-Tree,  to  raife  and culti'vate 
Peafe,  to  raife  for  different  Seafons 
Soop,  to  make 


PeSioral  Drink,  io  make  — 
Pepper  Mini  Water,  to  dijiil 
Pheafant,  to  trufs 

Pig,  to  roaf,  or  bake  —  — 

■  different  Sauces  for  — 

— ' —  a  hind  garter  of,  tg  roajl  Lamb  fajhion 


32, 


INDEX. 

^'g'i  Head,  to  roll  like  Bra'wn  — 
^,Ears,  to  fricafj  — 
to  tru/s  for  roajling,  and  to  roaji 

"'»rrinaded  — 

 \°  J^ii,  and  fiei»   — 

.  *°J°U  or  pickle   

p;„£            *o  make  — 

Plai^j'^rr"''  '°'"P'o»nd,  to  difiil   

PlulnhQ  catching  it 

I'PPy^f'aterttodiJiil  _ 
r —  'a  pickle   

^oiatoe  Pudding,  the  befi  Way  1. 

Potatoes,  to  boil  ' 

Potted  Turkey  "~ 

  Smelts  or  other  Fijh  ^ 

'Venifon  ^ 
Tongue  or  Beef  ^ 
'        Beef  like  Feni/on  _ 
 ^^'J^ire  Cheefe,  preferable  to  Parmefan 

\^tkec,^mnWay  _ 
'^hcn  Lemons  are  fcarce 

%«%  Pudding  ^  _ 

Rabbits,  to  reaji  ^*  _ 

1.      '  *°  irufsfor  roajiing 

-  ^»  roafl  Harefajhion 


xlv  INDEX. 

Rahhits,  to  hoil  and trufs  for  hoiling   i  2  2,  2  i 

^.auce  for  .   ibid 


■  tojricafy,  ivhife  and  broivn    49,50 

-""    ■    to  drefs  like  Moore  Game  • —  52 

Radijhes,  hoiv  to  raife  —                2  00 

Ragoo  of  Oifers  > —  02 

■            of  French  Beans  —  ibid 

Raifin  V/ine,  to  make  —  127 

Ranuncidas' s ,  to  raife           » ■    ■  .n  ■  ...    .           2 1 9 

Raf  ernes,  to  grew  —              j  1 2 

R/yfherry  Fool,  to  make                   —  94 

Rata  fa                                         —  1  go 

Red  Cabbage,  to  pickle  —  125 
Remedy  to prennent  Perfons  from  catching  the  Small  Pox,  ^c.  1 86 

Rice  Pudding,  or  Pancakes    85,  86,  89 


Cream,  cr  Gruel   —  108, 


I  1 1 

RofaSolis    178 

Rofe7mry  Water  — •  \ji 

Rcfe  Trees,  to  raife  — —   ,  220 

Ruffs  and  Riefs  —  ^  2 

Rules  to  be  ohfernjed  in  Pickling  —•  1 27 

s. 

Sack  Pofet,  and  Sack  Whej,  to  make   •  107,108 

Sage  Drink    1 8  j 

Sagoo  Pudding,  to  make    83 

■■  Gruel,  to  boil   —  i  H ^  184 

Salomon  Gundy,  to  make   

Sauces  of  ^various  Kinds  for  a  Pig  —  6 

— for  Venifon,  Turkey t  Fowls,  Cod's  Head,  Salfnon,  or 
Turbett  —  10,18,22,38,75,76 

Scollops  of  Oifers,  to  make   

Scordium  Water  compound,  to  difiil  —        1 79 

Scotch  Collops  nxihite  •  — .  ^  I 

Shallots,  to  gronu  •    "  3  00 

Shell  Pafe,  and Jhort  Pafe  for  Tarts  96,  97 

Shri?nps,  to  fietv  ■ 

Small  Birds,  to  roaft  ...  ,  1 6 

Small-Pox,  a  Remedy  againjl  catching  them  1 8  5 

Smelts,  to  pot   .  41 

Smil  Water f  good  in  Confumptions  or  the  'Jaundice  1 80 


INDEX.  XV 

-^■0  irufs,  androajl    15,16 

Drops,  to  raife                                                 '  205 
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COOKERY 

Made  Plain  and  Eafy. 

jOOD  Houfewlfry  and  Frugality  are  fuch 
valuable  Acconiplifhments,  that  it  be- 
hoves Perfons  of  very  different  Circum- 
ftances  in  Life  to  be  diligent  in  their 
,  Purfuit  of  them.    The  Perfon  who  is 

to  be  xVIiftrefs  of  a  Family  will  do  well  to  be  early  in 
her  Applications;  and  the  poor  Girl  whofe  Qiialifica- 
tions  as  a  Servant  are  to  recommend  her  to  the  Means 
of  obtaining  a  comfortable  Livelihood,  will  abundantly 
-witnefs  the  Ufe'  of  the  plain  Inftru6tions  here  laid 
down;  whereby  alone  (he  may  inftrua  herfelf  fuffi- 
ciently,  and  be  enabled  to  fill  the  Place  of  Cook  in 
the  beft  Families. 

I General  Direalons, 
c  u         °^  Cookery  Cleanlinefs  is  an  Article 
of  the  ereateftConfequence;  this  the  young  Be- 
ginner muft  have  conftantly  in  Remembrance. 

In  roafting  take  particular  Care  that  the  Spit  is  clean 
and  fweet;  for  if  it  has  been  cleaned  with  Oil  and 
Brick-duft,  or  any  Kind  of  Greafe,  as  is  the  Cuftom 
with  fome,  it  will  give  a  difagreeable  Tafte  to  the 
lyleat.  A  Spit  Ihould  be  cleaned  with  nothing  elfe 
B  than 
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than  a  little  Sand  and  Water;  and  after  it  is  fcowere^ 
from  the  Ruft,  let  it  be  waftied  with  fair  Water,  and 
afterwards  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  Cloth.  This  being 
fo  far  prepared  is  ready  for  Ufc. 

The  Fire  muft  alfo  be  properly  prepared ;  and  for 
this  two  Things  are  to  be  regarded,  viz.  that  it  be 
made  up  in  Time,  and  that  it  be  proportioned  to  the 
Service.  If  the  Thing  to  be  roafted  be  thin  and  tender, 
let  the  Fire  be  little  and  brifk  ;  when  a  large  Thing 
is  to  be  roafted,  let  there  be  a  found  good  Fire  made 
ready.  Let  the  Fire  be  all  the  while  clear  at  the 
Bottom  ;  give  it  a  gentle  Stirring  before  you  lay  the 
7Tiing  down  ;  and  when  it  is  half  done  remove  the  Spit 
and  Dripping-pan  back,  and  roufe  it  up  thouroughlyj 
that  it  may  brifk  up  for  linifliing. 

To  roajl  a  Piece  a/"  B  E  E  F. 
TTAVING  prepared  your  Fire  in  proportion  to  the 
Size  of  the  Piece,  be  fure  to  paper  the  7"op  > 
throw  upon  it  a  Handful  of  Salt  as  foon  as  you  lay  it 
down ;  but  never  Salt  it  before,  if  you  intend  to  roal^ 
it,  for  that  draws  out  the  Gravy ;  bade  it  well  whett 
it  is  laid  dov/n,  and  at  any  other  Time  as  it  roaftsj 
,when  you  fee  the  Fire  catch  it,  or  that  it  appears  dry- 
It  is  a  general  Rule,  if  the  Meat  has  laid  at  a  pro", 
per  Diftance,  that  when  the  Smoke  draws  towards  th^ 
Fire  it  is  near  done  ;  at  which  Time  you  muft  tak^ 
off  the  Paper,  bafte  it  well,  drudge  a  little  Flour  ovei' 
it,  and  by  briflcing  up  the  Fire  a  little  quick,  it  wi^' 
go  up  with  a  fine  Froth.    Garnifli  the  Difb  with  * 
little  Horfe-radifh  nicely  fcraped  and  carry  it  to  Table^ 
If  you  would  keep  it  a  few  Days  before  you  dref^ 
,'it,  dry  it  very  well  with  a  clean  Cloth,  then  fiour 
all  over,  and  hang  it  where  the  Air  will  come  to  it' 
but  be  fure  always  to  mind  that  there  is  no  dan^f 
upon  it,  if  there  is,  you  muft  wipe  it  dry  with  a  Clotl'' 

A  PieC^ 
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A  Piece  of  Beef  of  about  ten  Pounds  will  take  about 
an  Hour  and  a  half  to  roaft  it ;  one  of  twenty  Pounds 
three  Hours;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  fome  Re- 
gard to  the  Thicknefs  of  each  Piece  according  to  its 
T^c'ght,  as  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  a  little  Al- 
Jowance  for  the  Thicknefs.  And  in  frofty  Weather, 
J^i^iece  ef  Beef  of  twelve  Pounds  will  take  half  an 
Hour  extraordinary  ;  and  fo  in  Proportion  for  other 
"leces. 

It  mufl:  alfo  be  obferved  that  all  Kinds  of  Meat, 
in  like  Manner,  to  have  more  time  allowed  them 
the  drelTino;  in  frofty  Weather,  whether  they  are 
J-oaftedorboifed. 

ToroaJiUVrrO-N. 
jpHE  Loin  muft  be  papered  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Beef;  and  fo  muft  the  Saddle,  which  is 
^Wo  Loins :  But  other  Joints  of  Mutton  are  to  be  laid 
aown  without  being  papered.  Bafte  it  when  you  lay  it 
^o^'n,  and  again  jul't  before  vou  drudge  it  with  Flour 
and  take  it  up.  A  Brcaft  of  Mutton  is  always  fkinned, 
^nd  roafted  brown;  and  therefore  muft  not  be  papered. 

As  Beef  requires  a  large  found  Fire,  Mutton  re- 
quires a  brifk  and  fierce  one :  It  is  never  well  done 
unlefs  it  be  quick  and  clear ;  and  a  great  Error  in  roaft- 
l^g  Mutton  is  the  ufm^r  too  much  Flour  when  it  is 
baft.ng.  This  clogs  it  up,  and  robs  it  of  the  flneft  of 
It  s  1^  lavour.  A  little  fliould  be  ufed  ;  but  Modera- 
tion IS  the  Rule. 

in  fh        ^"^""^         or  roafting  a  Loin  of  Mutton  is 
^  tne  Manner  of  the  Breaft,  fkinning  it,  and  roafting 
It  brown  without  Paper. 

As  to  the  Time :  a  Leg  of  fix  Pounds  will  take  an 
"our  and  a  Quarter  at  a  quick  Fire ;  one  of  nine 
bounds  two  Hours.   A  fmall  Saddle  will  take  an  Hour 
^^nd  a  Half  or  two  Hours,  a  large  one  three  Hours, 
B  2  A  Shoulder 
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A  Shoulder,  according  t©  its  Weight,  takes  fome- 
what  lefs  time  than  a  Leg.  A  Neck,  when  large,  re- 
quires aiT  Hr^r,  when  fmaller  lefs  Time. 

ToroaJiLKMB. 
T  AMB  being  a  tender  Meat  is  eafily  fpoiled  in  the 
Drefling.  As  the  various  Pieces  are  fmall  an^ 
delicate,  the  Fire  muft  be  little  and  hrifk  ;  and  it  muft 
be  papered  on  the  Outfide  and  bafted  with  Butter. 
A  Leg  will  take  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  j  any 
other  Joint  fingly  will  be  done  in  Half  an  Hour.  A 
Fore-Quai  ter  if  fmall  will  be  done  in  an  Hour ;  if 
large  gn  Hour  and  a  Half.  And  Care  muft  be  taken 
to  keep  the  Fire  very  clear  all  the  Time. 

To  roaji  VEAL. 
pArticular  Care  muft  be  taken  to  roaft  it  brown, 
and  for  this  Reafon  a  proper  Fire  muft  be  pre- 
pared ;  For  a  large  Joint,  a  found  large  Fire ;  for  a 
i'mall  one  it  muft  be  brifk  ;  The  Joint  muft  be  laid  at 
feme  Diftance  at  firft  and  put  nearer  after  it  is  foaked 
thro',  in  order  to  brown  it  up. 

When  the  Loin  or  Fillet  are  roafted,  they  muft  be 
p.-3per«l  to  preferve  the  Fat  from  wafting.  The  Breaft 
muft  have  the  Caul  over  it  to  preferve  it,  and  the 
Sweetbread  muft  be  fkewered  on  the  Outfide  of  it. 

When  Veal  is  firft  laid  down  it  is  to  be  bafted  with 
]3uttcr,  and  again  when  it  is  going  to  be  taken  up> 
and  then  it  muft  be  drudged  a  little  with  Flour  lo 
iVoth  it  up.  The  Caul  muft  be  taken  away  when  i' 
is  almaft  done,  and  that  Part  which  was  covered  muft 
be  frothed  and  browned  up  as  other  Joints. 

A  Joint  of  Veal  that  weighs  fix  Pounds  requires  afl 
Hour  and  a  Half  to  do  it  properly ;  for  it  muft 
Ibaked  through,  and  not  burnt.  A  thick  Joint  o' 
twelve  Pounds  will  require  three  Hours ;  and  aPiec^ 
of  the  fame  Weight  that  is  thinner  lefs  Time  in  Pr^' 
portion,  ' ' 
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,  r^?  r^^y?  PORK. 
jyjORE  is  to  be  faid  about  the  roaflingof  Pork  thaa 
^  any  other  Meat ;  for  in  the  firfl:  Place,  particular 
^^are  muft  be  taken  it  be  enough  done ;  other  Meats 
^Q^^^'^P^^alant  when  not  enough,  but  Pork  is  unwho!- 
gj        The  beft  Rule  about  Time  is,  that  a  Piece  of 

VVh  requires  two  Hours. 

liaVi  1  ^  ^o'm  is  to  be  roafted  the  Skin  muft  be  firft 
crip  ^  ^^^'■ed  crofs-wife,  to  make  the  Crackling  more 
Snf»  m"'^  better  to  feparate  in  carvino;.  When  ;i 
as  it'-^    'S  roafted,  let  fome  Sage  be  Ihrcd  fmalL 

J  's  bafted  with  Butter  and  a  little  Flour  the  Saire  is 
'prinkled  over  it. 
fh  more  common  boiled,  but  managed  as  it 

let°    V,  excellent  roafted  :  The  Way  is  this, 

it  b  ^  a-  P^''^^'^^^  ^'■'^  5  ^l^"^"  faf'^"  cut  of  the  Pot  let 
an  j^.^'""^'^^  and  then  barted  with  Butter  as  it  roads  ; 

mftead  of  flired  Sage  alone,  let  there  be  a  Mix- 
^re  made  of  Sage,  Pepper,  Salt,  Nutmecr,  and  Bread- 
runibs,  and  let  it  be  fnrinkled  with  thfs  from  Time 
p  i  ime  as  it  roafls.    The  bed  Way  when  a  Leg  of 
ina^  ^tT°a^^^  in  <-his  genteel  Pv'Ianner  is,  to  put  a  little 

that  f  u^'^  ^'^  ^^'"'^'^  ^"^^  Crumbs 

4,,^'^  ^'ff'.into  it  will  make  Sauce  with  that. 

broiled  r'"^  commonly  boiled,  and  the  Grifkin 
Sarin  ^^ey  are  both  much  better  roaftcd.  The 

kin  '■^^^^•id  like  a  Pig.    When  the  Grif- 

Crumbrrf        ^^^''^f'>''^«f'^S^>  ^^PP^^^'  ^^^^^ 

bafted  V  tK  P    ^  '""^^  ^""^  ^■^'^^^ 

is  doing^     Gutter,  and  fprinkeld  over  with  this  as  it 

"TlT?  1  «  P I  G. 

"  fbh-'^K  ^  fe"^         ^"^  3t  each  End ; 

little  P  ^'        fake  a  little  Sage  fhred  fmall,  a 

^  ^  ^PPcr  and  Salt,  and  a  Piece  of  Butter  as  big  as 
B  3  a  Wal- 
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a  Vv^'ahlut ;  mix  thefe  together  with  your  Fingers  and 
put  it  into  the  Belly ;  then  few  it  up  with  ftrong 
Thread,  and  lay  it  down  to  the  Fire :  Hang  an  Iron 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Grate,  and  flour  the  Pig  v/ell 
over ;  and  all  the  while  it  is  roalling,  whenever  you 
fee  the  Flour  drop  ofF  or  appear  wet,  drudge  it  again. 

When  the  Eyes  drop  out  it  is  a  general  Rule  to 
fuppofe  the  Pig  done,  but  that  depends  upon  the 
.Strength  of  the  Fire  at  the  Head  only,  and  therefore 
the  Cook  niuil  judge  a  little  for  herfelf  j  and  when  flie 
finds  it  is  near  done,  and  that  the  Crackling  is  hard, 
brific  up  the  Fire,  Lz  z  Cloth  with  a  quarter  of 

a  Pound  of  Butter  in  it,  and  lub  the  Pig  all  over  to 
take  off  the  Flour:  As  foon  as  the  Crackling  is  quite 
criip  take  it  up,  lay  it  in  a  Difh,  and  with  a  fharp 
Knife  cut  off  the  Head,  and  cut  it  in  two  down  the 
Back  before  you  draw  the  Spit  out.  Cut  the  Ears  off 
and  lay  at  each  End,  and  cut  the  under  Jaw  in  two 
and  lay  at  each  Side.  You  muft  be  fure  to  fave  all 
the  Gravy  that  drops  from  the  Pig  in  roafting,  by  fet- 
ting  Bafons  in  the  Dripping-pan  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
run  ;  put  the  Gravy  into  a  Sauce-pan,  and  thicken  it 
v.'ith  a  Hide  Butter  and  Plour,  and  pour  it  into  the 
Difli  v/ith  the  Brains  bruifed  fine,  and  the  Sage  mixed 
all  together;  and  fend  it  to  Table  as  fpeedily  as  pof- 
fible.  Some  People  dlflike  the  Sage  in  the  Pig,  and 
rub  in  a  little  dry  Sage;  others  fcald  the  Sage,  and 
flired  it  fmalJ  to  put  in  the  Sauce. 

Dijferent  Sauces  for  a  roof}  PIG. 

SOME  chufe  Pap  Sauce,  which  is  made  by  boiling 
a  little  ftale  white  Bread  in  Water  'till  you  can 
beat  it  to  a  thickifii  Subfcance  ;  boil  in  it  a  Blade  of 
Mace,  a  few  whole  Pepper  Corns,  and  Salt  to  your 
Tafte :  If  it  is  in  the  Spring  many  chufe  a  fmall 

Onion 
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?  j^?"  or  two  in  it ;  and  feme  chufe  Currants  in  it, 
■^ndJeave  out  the  Onion  and  Pepper  Corns.  , 
and  •  for  Sauce  take  half  a  Pint  of  Beef  Gravy 
and  ^^^^  Gravy  that  comes  out  of  the  Pig, 
Brai  '^^^  Spoonfuls  of  Catchup  ;  mixing  with  it  the 
Cou  ^'""i^^^i  fine?  the  Sage  from  the  Pig,  and  a 
this  K^^  Eggs  boiled  hard  and  chopped  fmall ;  and 
's  by  many  called  an  excellent  Sauce. 
J^^roaji  a  Hind- garter  o/PIG,  Lamb  Fajhion. 

Time  of  the  Year  when  Houfe-Lamb  is 
tak   ^a:^  ^^^r^  take  the  Hind-Quarter  of  a  large  Pig; 
^^fFthe  Skin,  and  roaft  it,  and  it  will  eat  like 
amb,  with  Mint  Sauce,  or  with  a  Sallad,  or  iieville 
^^^nge.    Half  an  Hour  will  roaft  it. 
^  ^  Tj  ^oafl  a  Hare  with  a  Pudding  in  the  Belly, 
Yy  HEN  you  have  wafhed  the  Hare,  trufs  heir  as  is 
r  •      tlefcribed  in  the  Print,    and  when  you  have 
pitted  her,  put  the  Pudding  into  her  Belly;  and 
It  up  clofe;   then  lay  it   down  to  the  Fire, 
oaite  her  well  all  the  Time  with  Millk  or  Cream ;  and 
^  nen  the  Hare  is  alnioft  done  clean  the  Dripping-pan, 
Judge  a  little  Flour  over  her,  and  bafte  her  well  with 

Q  your  Hare  is  enough,  you  may  take  the 

wi'rt^^  v^"*"  DrippintT-pan,  and  thicken  it  up 

Grav^-  s"'^  ^"'!°"''  "^""^  Butter  for  the  Sauce.  But  ilrong 
Yoii  ^  ""^."^^  Is  much  more  in  Ufe,  and  is  preferable  : 

reft  i^a  "'^^^'^  ^"^"^  ^""^  ^'^^ 

fnoil- <K  ■  Ifyou  have  not  Sauce  in  Plenty,  it 

quires  it"  '  ^^'^  ^^'^  ^"'^  Pudding  re- 

^^  .       '"^'^^  '^^^  P^r.M;z^^  for  the  Hare's  ^^A>. 
1  ^  '"^e  Beef  Suet,  the  Liver  of  the  Hare 

Xhen.T'h  ^  ,        ^^'^^y  ^"'^  ^^'eet  Marjoram  ;  let 
"em  be  fiired  fmall  j  add  to  this  fomc  Bread  Crumbs 

B  4.  finely 
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finely  grated ;  mix  it  up  into  a  Parte  with  two  EggS) 
and  if  it  be  too  ftiff,  add  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Cream  ; 
and  feafon  it  to  your  Tafte  with  Nutmeg,  Pepper, 
Salt,  a  little  fhred  Lemon-peel,  and  Thyme. 

Direiiions  for  Trujfing. 
AS  the  unexperienced  Cook  cannot  have  too  plain 
Infcruaions,  at  her  firft  fetting  out,  the  follow- 
ing Figures  will  be  of  great  Advantage,  as  by  them 
file  will  more  readily  receive  Information  than  by  any 
other  Means. 


DIRECTIONS. 
r^ASE  the  Hare,  and  when  you  come  to  the  Ears, 
^  pafs  a  Skewer  between  the  Skin  and  the  Head, 
and  by  Degrees  raife  it  up  till  the  Skin  leaves  both  the 
Ears  ftripped  ;  give  the  Head  a  Twift  ever  the  Back, 
and  put  a  Skewer  through  ;  putting  the  Ears  through 
each  other  to  make  them  ftand  upright ;  then  pulb 
the  Joint  of  the  Shoulder-blade  up  as  high  as  may  be, 
towards  the  Back,  and  pafs  a  Skewer  between  the 
Joints,  through  the  bottom  Jaw  of  the  Ha;  ',  which 
will  keep  it  fteady  ;  then  pafs  another  Skewer' at  the 
lower  Branch  of  the  Leg  through'  the  Ribs,  paffing 
clofe  by  the  Blade-bone,  to  keep  that  up  tight,  aiv-' 
then  Skewer  the  Haunches. 

To  trufs  a  Hare  Jhorty  fee  the  Mamisr  cf  trujfmg  ^ 
Rabbit  fcr  boiling.  "'/i 


made  Plain  and  Eafy.  9 
*ro  roaft  GEESE,  TURKIES,  or  FOWLS. 
pOVVLS  of  all  Kinds  muft  be  Tinged  with  white 
Paper  before  they  are  roafted,  and  bafted  with 
gutter  as  foon  as  they  are  laid  down  to  the  Fire  ; 

rudge  them  over  with  a  little  fine  Flour,  and  keep 
J  .."j/^^  turning  at  a  proper  Diftance  to  prevent  theii" 
"tering,  and  when  they  look  plump,  and  the  Smoak 
'■'iws  towrards  the  Fire,  bafte  them  again,  and  drudge 
?  .y^^  more  Flour  over  them :  At  this  Time  alfb 
silken  up  the  Fire,  to  froth  them  up. 
p       B.  In  roafting  a  Goofe,  a  little  Seafoning  of 
thf^rf*  ^^^^^       ^^S^  (hied  fmall,  is  to  be  put  into 
Belly  before  it  is  laid  down  ;  and  a  little  Onion 
Inred  fmall  :  Or  fome  put  in  an  Onion  whole ;  but 
^  every  one  is  not  fond  of  Onion,  this  Particular 
^nould  be  fuited  to  the  Tafte. 

a  Tame  Duck  it  is  alfo  ufual  to  put  the  fame 
^aloning  as  is  here  direfted  for  a  Goofe;  but  the 
^reen  Goofe  and  the  Duckling,  are  drefTed  without  this 
^afoning  for  the  moft  Part;  therefore  the  Cook 
ftould  never  ufe  them  unlefs  Ihe  is  ordered. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  a  Goofe  which  is  full  growji 
^ats  much  better  for  being  hanged  up  a  few  Days  s 
out  young  Fowls  the  fame  Day  they  are  killed. 

To  trufs  a  Goofe. 


^'^2^'^ely  plain  ;  the  Legs  and  Pinions  are 
taicen  off  dofe  to  the  thick  Joints,  and  two 
W?rs  performs  all  the  Rufinefs. 


ci.„,       "       clofe  to  the  thick 
^Kew?rs  performs  all  the  Bufinefs. 

B  5  Sauce 
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^auce  for  a  Goofe. 
'"pHERE  is  generally  fo  much  Fat  in  the  Dlih,  that 
the  Gravy  Vv'hich  muft  be  good,  is  put  in  a  Bafon; 
and  it^is  common  alfo  to  ferve  up  Apple  Sauce  in  ano- 
ther Bafon,  with  which  it  is  ufual  to  eat  Mu/lard. 
Tame  Ducks  trufsd  for  roajVmg. 


'T^HAT  the  turning  of  the  Legs  fhoulJ  appear  more 
Plain,  the  two  Figures  above  (hew  both  Sides  of 
the  Duck,  with  the  Skewers  neceflary. 

Sauce  for  Ducks. 
COME  good  Gravy,  with  a  little  red  Wine  in  it, 
*^  put  into  the  Difh ;  and  for  thofe  who  chufe  it 
Onion  Sauce  in  a  Bafon. 

To  trtifs  a  Chicken  or  Fowl  for  rcajiing. 


Sauce  for  Fowls. 
TpOR  Fowls  as  for  other  Things  various  Sauces  are 
"  ufed  ;  feme  chufe  Gravy  in  the  Difli ;  others  Egg 
Sauce  in  a  Bafon;  fome  Parfley  and  Butter  ;  and  others 
flired  the  Livers  very  fmall  and  mix  them  in  melted 
Butter,  ftireding  in  a  little  pulp  of  a  Lemon,  orfqueez- 
ing  in  a  little  of  the  Juice, 
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.  .  ^'°'^fl  Pigeons. 

^HE  Pigeons  being  picked  clean  from  the  Stubs, 
before  you  put  them  on  the  Spit,  roll  up  a  Piece 
^  ^^utter  as  big  as  a  VValJnut,  with  as  much  Pepper 
Salt  as  will  feafon  if,  and  put  into  each  ;  tie  their 
Q^^i^s  and  Vents  clofe  to  the  Spit,  to  iceep  in  the 
ravy  J  hsi^ct  them  with  Butter,  and  when  they  are 
^^ough  lay  them  in  the  Difti. 

-but  there  is  another  Way  of  roafting  them  which 
th^^f?.^^  Well;  and  this  is  by  faftening  a  String  to 
,  ^  ^himney  Piece,  and  after  tying  up  the  Necks 
^Hging  them  up  by  the  Feet,  and  thus  roafti»g  them  ; 
or  by  this  Method  the  Gravy  is  better  preferved.  For 
^^ce  nothing  is  better  than  a  little  Parfley  and  Bitter. 

To  trufs  a  Pigeon. 


^HE  Liver  of  the  Pigeon  is  to  be  left  in,  as  it  hau 
no  Gall,  and  the  Legs  are  not  cut  off",  but  arc 
"rned  up  over  the  Body,  as  in  the  above  Print. 

To  hroil  Pigeons  whole. 
T"^^?  your  Pigeons,  feafon  them  as  for  roafting, 
and  ^"o,       ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^^"^^  g*"^"  Parfley,  picked 
in  th^  O  '      '^^"^  "P  ^"^^  ^^^P 

Fire  th  ^^^^ '      ^  Gri<liron  pretty  high  oyer  a  cl'ear 
a  Jittie  ^V^^y  niay  not  burn,  and  ferve  them  up  with 
^^ted  Butter  in  a  Cup. 

TAW  r  P^ge°"^ 
^^-c- Uxor  eight  Pigeons  and  trufs  them,  feafon 

th   9/  2"  ^^^^  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  Salt,    To  mah 
o:uj/ing.   Take  the  Livers  and  fhred  thera  with 

Beef^ 
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Beef-Suet,  Bread-Crumbs,  Parfley,  Sweet-Marjoram, 
and  two  Eggs  j  mix  all  together,  then  fluff  your 
Pigeons,  fewing  them  up  at  both  Ends,  and  put  them 
into  your  Juggwith  the  Breaft  downwards,  with  halt 
a  Pound  of  Butter  j  ftop  up  the  Jugg  clofe  with  a 
Cloth  that  no  Steam  can  get  out,  then  fet  them  in  a 
Pot  of  boiling  Water ;  they  will  take  about  two  Hours 
Stewing.  Mind  you  keep  your  Pot  full  of  Water, 
and  boiling  all  the  Time.  When  they  are  enough 
clear  from  them  the  Gravy,  and  take  the  Fat  clean 
off;  put  to  the  Gravy  a  Spoonful  of  Cream,  a  little 
Lemon-peel,  an  Anchovie  (hred,  a  few  Muihrooms, 
and  a  little  white  Wine;  thicken  it  with  a  little 
Flour  and  Butter,  then  difh  up  your  Pigeons,  and 
pour  over  them  the  Sauce.  This  is  proper  for  a 
Side-difli. 

Marrinaded  Pigeons. 
^T^AKE  fix  Pigeons,  and  trufs  them  as  you  would  do 
for  baking,  break  the  Breaft-bones,  feafon  and 
fluff  them  as  you  did  for  Jugging  ;  put  them  into  a 
little  deep  Difli,  lay  over  them  half  a  Pound  of 
Butter,  and  put  into  your  Difli  a  little  Water.  Take 
half  a  Pound  of  Rice,  boil  it  foft  as  you  would  do  for 
Eating,  and  pour  it  upon  the  back  of  a  Sieve  ;  let  it 
ftand  while  it  is  cold,  then  take  a  Spoon  and  flat  it 
like  Paft?  on  your  Hand,  and  lay  on  the  Breaft  of 
every  Pigeon  a  Cake  j  lay  round  your  Difli  fomc 
Puff-pafte  not  over  thin,  and  fend  them  to  the  Oven  : 
About  half  an  Hour  will  bake  them.  This  is  proper 
At  Noon  for  a  fide  Difh. 

To  Jlevj  Pigeons. 
^AKE  your  Pigeons,  feafon  and  fluff  them,  flat 
^   the  Breaft-bone,  and  trufs  them  up  as  you  would 
for  Baking,  drudge  them  over  with  a  little  Flour, 
and  fry  them  in  Butter,  turniiig  them  round  till  all 

Sides 
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^'des  be  brown;  then  put  them  into  a  Stew-pan  with 
much  brown  Gravy  as  will  cover  them,  and  let 
nem  ftew  whilft  your  Pigeons  be  done ;  then  take 
part  of  the  Gravy,  an  Anchovy  fhred,  a  little  Catchup, 
^on?  ^"'^'^  ^  Shalot,  and  a  little  Jucie  of  Le- 
j-Q  ,°^  Sauce;  pour  it  over  your  Pigeons,  and  lay 
nifii  forc'd-meat  Balls  and  crifp  Bacon.  Gai- 

your  Difli  with  crifp  Parfley  and  Lemon. 
To  broil  Beef- Steaks. 
Y^U  mufl:  take  Care  to  have  abrifk  and  clear  Fire 
Ch  ^      .^^^y  fmoked ;  for  this  Purpofe 

Dift'^^^'^^  is  moft  proper;  fet  your  Gridiron  at  a  proper 
itance  ;  let  it  ftand  'till  it  is  hot,  and  take  Care  that 
clean.    Take  a  few  Coals  into  a  Chafing-difh, 
Ste  V  ^^^"^  which  you  intend  for  the 

Inch  K-  ^^^^  ^"^  Rump  Steaks  about  Half  an 
the  ^  P"'  ^  ^^"1^  Pepper  and  Salt  on  them,  Jay 
lot"^  °"  Gridiron,  and  (if  you  like  it)  take  a  Sha- 
Vn  ^'^T^^^'  ^"  Onion,  cut  it  fine  ;  and  put  it  into 
jour  Difh.  Don't  turn  your  Steaks  'till  one  Side  is 
then  when  you  turn  the  other  Side  there  will 

wh"     ^      ^"^^^y  '^^P  ^^^^ 

Stelk  '""^  careful  not  to  lofe.  When  the 
j)|n  ^  enough,  take  them  carefully  ofF  into  your 
hot  D'^^^^^"^  lofmg  the  Gravy ;  then  have  ready  a 
the  Cov^^*^  Cover  and  carry  them  hot  to  Table,  with 

trOR  all  ^^"^^^^  DtfeSiions  for  Broiling. 

for  th    p  proper  to  have  a  hot  Difli ;  and 

Chafina  D-(^"^P°'*®  neceflary  to  keep  it  over  a 
thcv  ar^"   f  f  '        Steaks  never  eat  well  if 

PoL  c  "  ,  direaiy  and  eat  hot.    Mutton  and 

When  K  """"^  ^«  kept  turning  very  quick  ;  Veal 
muft  i  "^^^  not  be  turned  fo  often,  but  Care 

be  taken  that  it  be  a  fine  light  Brown  and  not 

burnt. 
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burnt.  Chickens,  Pigeons,  or  Fowls  muft  ajfo  be 
carefully  kept  from  burning;  and  let  it  be  aconftant 
Rule  never  to  bafte  any  thing  upon  the  Gridiron;  for 
this  creates  a  {linking  Smoke,  which  make  them  eat 
very  difagreeably.  , 

Chops  fliould  he  cut  moderately  thick,  and  if  Mut- 
ton the  Skin  taken  off ;  when  you  lay  Chops  of  any 
kind  upon  the  Gridiron,  fprinkle  a  little  Salt  over 
them,  and  fo  again  when  you  turn  them,  and  if  Pep- 
per is  not  difagreeable  dull  on  a  little  ;  but  this  de- 
pends on  the  Tafle. 

General  Obfervations. 
1>^EVER  Garnifh  your  Dilh  whereon  you  ferve  up 
-'-^  Steaks  with  any  Thing ;  for  if  you  put  on  Horfe- 
radifh  or  Pickles  before  it  is  fet  over  the  hot  Coals, 
the  Garnifli  'is  dry'd  and  fpoilt ;  and  if  you  wait  the 
putting  it  on  afterwards,  the  Steaks  as  well  as  Difh 
get  cold,  and  they  are  fpoilt  by  it.  Therefore  if  Pickles 
or  Horfe-radifli  are  fent  to  Table  with  them,  put 
thofe  Things  in  a  Saucer  alone. 

'To  fry  Steaks. 
T  ET  the  Steaks  be  cut  thinner  than  for  broiling, 
and  when  the  Dilh  is  fet  over  a  Chafing-Difti  of 
Coals,  fhred  an  Onion  into  it  v/ith  a  very  little  Wa- 
ter ;  put  a  Piece  of  BuUei'into  the  Pan,  and  when  it 
is  melted  put  in  the  Steaks  peppered  and  faked  ;  when 
done  a  little,  turn  them,  and  repeat  this  as  Occafion  i 
requires.  Finally,  add  a  very  little  Flour,  and  then 
put  them  into  the  Difh.  Some  fry  the  Onion  with 
the  Steak,  but  this  makes  it  ftronger. 

Many  other  Things  are  fried,  but  all  in  the  fame 
Manner,  except  Tripe,  and  that  we  fhall  give  fe- 
parately  as  follows. 
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To  fry  Tripe. 
p^lRST  make  a  Mixture  of  grated  Bread  and  Yolks 
^  of  Eggs  tolerably  thin,  then  cut  the  Tripe  into 
. 'eces  of  the  Bignefs  of  one's  Hand,  fee  a  clean  Fry- 
'"g-pan  over  the  Fire,  when  it  is  ready  put  the  Pieces 
Tripe  into  the  Egg  and  Bread,  and  cover  them 
^Ver  with  it;  then  put  them  into  the  Pan,  and  turn 
^hem  as  there  is  Occafion ;  they  will  at  length  be  of 
Very  fine  brown  ;  take  them  carefully  out  of  the 
:^i"ying-psn,  lay  them  upon  a  Difli  warmed  for  that 
"urpofe,  and  drain  them  well  j  then  put  them  upon 
.another  clean  warm  Difti,  and  fend  them  to  Table, 
'^end  up  Butter  and  Muftard  mixed  in  a  Cup  for  them. 

To  roaft  Woodcocks  or  Snipes. 

j^NlpES  and  Woodcocks  muft  be  put  on  a  fniall 
Bird  Spit :  Before  they  are  laid  down  there  muft 
a  Slice  of  Bread  ready  toafted  brown,  and  laid  in 
ne  Dripping-pan  to  receive  the  Roaps  as  they  drop, 
'■^henyou  lay  them  dov/n  bafte  them  with  Butter,  and 
^fudge  on  a  little  Flour;  and  again  bafte  and  Flour 
^hem  to  froth  them  up  when  they  are  done. 

About  twenty  Minutes,  or  fomething  more,  will 
foaft  th  em  ;  and  an  earthen  Difli  is  beft  to  fet  under 
'h^m  vvhilft  they  are  roafting;  into  which  if  you  put 
^  httle  Water,  you  may  pour  this  with  the  Gravy 
^^t  drops  from  them  into  a  Sauce-pan,  and  thicken 

with  Flour  and  Butter,  for  Sauce. 
^_Serve  them  up  upon  the  Toaft,  and  garnifli  the 
■iJifh  with  Lemon. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes  are  not  to  be  drawn  ;  or  if 
they  are  the  Roap  is  not  taken  away,  but  tvvifted 
found  the  Carcafs,  and  in  roafting  melts  away;  and 

does  fo  in  like  Manner  if  left  in  :  Therefore  it  is 
^^'ident  that  this  Trouble  is  quite  unnecefiary. 

To 
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To  trufs  a  Woodcock  or  Snipe. 


'T^HE  Woodcock  and  Snipe  are  trufled  alike;  the 
*    Pinions  are  turned  back,  the  Bill  is  put  througl' 
the  Pinion,  and  the  Legs  are  turned  up  and  twilled 
back  at  the  Joints,  in  the  Manner  fiiewn  above. 

To  roaji  a  Partridge  or  Pheafant. 
A  Partridge  or  Pheafant  may  be  roafted  in  the  fame 
■^"^  Manner;  only  adding  for  the  Sauce,  Bread 
Crumbs  grated  fine,  upon  which  the  Birds  ftaould  drop 
in  roafting,  and  have  a  little  melted  Butter  ferved  up 
in  a  Cup ;  or  fome  choofe  Gravy  Sauce,  made  rich 
with  red  Wine  ;  and  others  admire  Pap  Sauce. 

A  Pheafant  or  Partridge  trufs'd. 


^HE  Pheafant  and  Partridge  are  trufled  in  the  fame 
Manner,   and  are  fo  plainly  exprefled  in  the 
above  Figure,  that  it  would  be  needlefs  to  defcribe 
the  Method. 

To  roajl  Larks,  or  Small  Birds. 

THESE  are  moft  conveniently  put  upon  a  Skewer?  I 
or  a  couple  of  Skewers,  and  tied  to  the  Spit ;  fof 
they  are  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  being  fpitted 
in  any  other  Manner.  Serve  them  up  with  Brea(i 
Crumbs  browned  under  them  whilft  they  are  roafting» 
and  melted  Butter  in  a  Cup. 


made  Plairt  and  Eafy. 


I? 

To  roafi  Rabbits. 
I^ABBITS  if  fmall  and  young,  by  a  little  brifk 
clear  Fire  will  be  done  in  twenty  Minutes ;  if 
^J^rge  in  half  an  Hour.    Bafte  them  with  Butter,  and 
rudge  on  a  little  Flour  when  you  lay  them  down, 
again  juft  as  they  are  ready.  Boil  the  Livers  with 
I'ttlc  Parfley,  and  chop  them  fine  ;  garnilh  the  Difli 
^'^h  one  half  of  it,  and  mix  the  other  in  melted  But- 
and  put  it  into  the  Difli  for  Sauce.    Let  Rabbits 
^'ways  be  roafted  of  a  light  brown. 

A  Rabbit  trufid  for  roojilng. 


MTo  roajl  Rabbits  Hare  fajhion. 
AKE  a  Pudding  for  the  Belly  the  fame  as  for  a 
,      Hare,  pag.  7,  and  they  will  eat  very  well ;  but 
muft  be  ferved  up  with  Gravy  Sauce. 
B.  A  Rabbit  roafted  in  this  Manner  fhould  be 
tfufs'd  the  fame  as  for  boiling,  (fee  Pag.  23.)  becaufe 
y  being  trufs'd  ftiort,  the  Legs  preferve  the  Sides 
from  fcorching. 

To  roajl  Venifon. 
f^AUNCHES  of  Venifon  are  fo  different  in  their 
Size,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  Time  for  their 
r^afting ;  but  as  a  moderate  one  with  a  good  Fire  will 
^ke  about  two  Hours,  we  muft  leave  it  to  ihe  Cook's 
Judgment  accordingly. 

It  was  ufual  fornierly  to  roaft  Venifon  in  Pafte,  but 
f-><perience  convinces  us  that  there  is  a  Method  which 
^5  not  liable  to  make  it  eat  fo  fodden,  and  whereby  it 
^\\  be  higher  flavoured,   as  well  as  lefs  expenfive : 
"erefore  when  you  have  fpitted  the  Haunch,  Neck 

or 
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or  Shoulder,  take  four  Sheets  of  white  Paper,  buttef 
them  well,  and  wrap  them  about  the  Venifon  ;  tie  on  i 
the  Paper  with  a  Piece  of  fmall  Packthread,  and  bafte  ; 
it  weil  with  Butter  all  the  Time  it  is  roafting.  When  ' 
it  is  done,  take  off  the  Paper,  snd  drudge  it  with 
Flour  jull: befere  you  take  it  up,  in  order  to  froth  it; 
but  you  muft  be  very  quick  left  the  Fat  ftiould  melt, 

A  Neck,  or  Shoulder  will  roaft  in  about  an  Hour 
and  a  Half. 

Serve  up  very  good  Gravy  Sauce  in  one  Bafon,  and 
fweet  Sauce  in  another ;  and  let  there  be  nothing  in 
the  Diftibut  the  Gravy  which  comes  from  the  Venifon. 

To  rosji  Mutton  Venifon  fajhion. 

TTAVE  the  Leg  of  a  Hind  Quarter  of  very  fat  and 
large  Mutton  cut  in  the  Shape  of  a  Haunch  of 
Venifon ;  lay  it  in  an  earthen  Pan  with  the  back  fide 
downwards,  and  pour  over  it  a  Bottle  of  red  Wine; 
in  this  Manner  let  it  lie  a  Day  and  a  Night,  or  longer ; 
paper  it  in  the  Manner  direded  for  VenifcJti,  and  all 
the  while  it  is  roafting,  bafte  it  with  the  Wine  in 
which  it  has  been  foaked  ;  and  keep  a  good  brifk  Fire. 
Serve  it  up  with  Venifon  Sauce. 

Different  Kinds  of  Sauce  for  Venifon. 

WOUR  true  Venifon  eaters  generally  prefer  good 
*  flrong  Gravy  alone  to  any  other  Sauce;  but^ir  is 
ufual  to  have  fwect  Sauce  on  the  Table,  and  this  is 
made  different  Ways.  Currant  Jelly  diffolved  bv 
v/arming,  is  the  moft  ufual,  as  fweet  Sauce  ;  but  foV 
want  of  this,  Half  a  Pint  of  red  Wine,  made  hot  over 
3  gentle  Fire,  with  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar  in 
It,  makes  an  excellent  fweet  Sauce ;  and  1  have  known 
good  Vinegar  fimmered  up  with  Sugar  in  it  'till  it 
become  a  thin  Syrup,  ufed  for  a  Sweet  Sauce. 

To 
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"To  kap  Meat  hot  after  it  is  drejfed  without  being  fpoiledy 

or  the  Gravy  drawn  out. 
']pHE  ufual  Adethod  is  to  clap  the  Difli  over  a 
^    Chafing-difli  of  Coals,  which  is  a  Remedy  much 
^.^^I'fe  than  the  Difeafe,  for  the  Meat  had  better  con- 

'^e  upon  the  Spit,  and  would  be  lefs  damaged  tho' 
th  than  by  this  Method ;  for  the  Gravy 

^ereby  is  drawn  from  the  Meat ;  and  dries  up  in  the 
and  it  is  quite  fpoiled.  Set  the  Difli  with  the 
^  ^at  in  it  over  a  Pot  of  boiling  Water,  and  put  a 
^cp  Q^ygj.  ^^gj.  ^j^g  Meat  in  the  Difli,  fo  as  not  to. 
j^^^n  It,  covering  it  up  alfo  with  a  Cloth,  and  by  this 

^nagement  it  may  be  kept  hot  a  long  while  if  you 

f'^  for  Company,  and  yet  go  up  in  as  good  Order  as 
firft  taken  off  the  Spit.    The  pouring  boiling 
ater  into  a  Pan,  and  fetting  the  Difli  over  that  juft 
^^^vers  the  fame  Purpofe. 

°  ^^^p  Hares  or  Venifon  fweet^  or  to  recover  them  per- 
^■y^  feStly  when  they Jlink. 

\f  your  Venifon  is  fweet  when  you  receive  it,  no- 
^  thing  is  fo  good  as  wiping  it  with  a  dry  Cloth,  and 
^^fging  it  up  in  a  Gate  Way  where  there  is  a  great 

'"aught  of  Air,  or  in  any  other  Place  flickered  from 

'^^.^j"'>  and  where  the  Wind  can  come  to  it  freely  ; 
•  intended  to  be  kept  long,  it  will  be  very 

^^viceable  when  you  have  wiped  it  well  with  a  dry 

'Oth  to  rub  it  over  with  beaten  Ginger  before  you 
^""^  it  in  the  Air. 

r  .^^t  if  it  is  muftv,  or  ftrnks,  wafh  it  clean  in  fome 
^  Water  lukewarm,  after  this  wafh  it  in  Milk  and 
Cl  -^'"^  '"kewarm,  dry  it  well  with  clean  dry 
oths,  thenrubit  wtll  with  beaten  Ginger,  and  hang  it 
'P  in  the  Air.  This  will  recover  it,  and  all  other  Means 
^-^^^  Flavour  and  fpoil  the  Venifon. 

A  Hare  is  to  be  managed  juft  in  the  fame  Manner, 
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To  roaji  Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  or  Wigeon. 
A  Wild  Duck  is  roafted  without  Seafoning  in  th^ 
Belly,  and  fo  is  Teal ;  you  muft  have  a  brifk 
Fire,  and  they  are  done  prefently ;  according  to  the 
common  Tafte  for  Wild  Ducks,  ten  Minutes  will  do 
them  i  however  a  Qiiarter  of  an  Hour  roafts  them 
thoroughly.    Teal  requires  lefs  Time  in  Proportion 
to  their  Size,  • 
z**  '  Ohfervatlons  on  roajl'ing  Poultry. 

TF  your  Fire  is  not  briflc  and  clear  when  you  lay 
them  down,  they  will  neither  look  fo  beautiful  to 
the  Eye,  nor  eat  fo  fweet.  And  with  a  good  Fire  si 
large  Fowl  will  roaft  in  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  J 
a  middling  one  in  Half  an  Hour ;  and  a  Chicken  in  ' 
twenty  Minutes,  or  lefs  if  fmall.  Woodcocks  will 
take  twenty  Minutes  to  do  themj  and  Pigeons  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour. 

To  roajl  a  Tongue,  or  an  Udder. 
npHESE  either  of  them  make  fine  Difiies,  when 
properly  dreffed ;  but  otherwife  they  quite  lofe 
their  Elegance.  Firft  Parboil  them  'till  they  are  ten- 
der, then  ftick  in  about  Ten  or  a  Dozen  Cloves,  and 
lay  them  down  to  the  Fire,  bafte  them  with  Butter  j 
and  ferve  up  both  Gravy  and  Sweet  Sauce. 

General  DireSlions  for  Boiling. 
/^Leanlinefs  in  this  Is  as  requifite  as  in  any  other 
Branch  of  Cookery  ;  but  in  general  lef?  Nicety 
attends  Boiling  than  Roafting,  and  much  lefs  Atten- 
dance :  The  chief  Myftery  is  to  know  what  Time  is 
required  for  boiling  any  Joint  or  Piece  of  Meat  j  and 
»  in  order  not  to  be  deceived,  due  Care  rnufl  be  taken 
that  it  really  boils  all  the  Time ;  for  by  neglefting  this 
Particular,  the  Cook  will  often  find  that  her  Joint 
Will  not  be  fufficiently  done,  though  it  has  been  a  pro- 
per Time  upon  the  Fire. 

All 
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All  frefla  Meat  ftiould  be  put  into  the  Water  boiling 
"Ot,  and  Salt  Meat  when  the  Water  is  cold  j  unlefs 
you  apprehend  it  is  not  corn'd  quite  enough,  and  in 
."at  Cafe  putting  it  into  the  Water  when  hot  ftrikes 
'/[^he  Salt.     Chickens,  Lamb,  and  Veal,  are  much 
^^"iter  for  being  boiled  with  a  little  Milk  in  your  Wa- 
'*^The  Time  for  dreffing  different  Joints  depends 
the  Size  of  them :  A  Leg  of  Mutton  of  about 
^'en  or  eight  Pounds  will  take  two  Hours  boiling,  a 
young  Fowl  about  Half  an  Hour,  a  middle-fized  Leg 
^amb  about  an  Hour,  a  thick  Piece  of  Beef  of 
elve  or  fourteen  Pounds  will  take  about  two  Hours 
a  Half  after  the  Water  boils  if  you  put  in  the  Beef 
the  Water  is  cold  ;  and  fo  in  proportion  to  the 
hicknefs  and  Weight  of  the  Piece  :   But  it  may 
^J^t  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  lefs  Time  is  necef- 
for  Meat  that  has  hung  fome  Days  than  for 
which  is  frefti  killed,  whether  roafted  or  boiled. 

Tr,p  Of  ^^^f- 

general  Rules  being  laid  down  as  above,  we 

in  u^^^'  "^^^y  ^^^^^  ^^'^  concife.  The  Beef  being 
the  Pot,  let  the  Cook  take  Care  to  take  off  all 
otla"^  Foulnefs  as  it  rifes  to  the  Top  of  the  Water; 
p  ^rwife  fhe  will  never  have  any  Thing  look  well : 
yj^^  if  it  is  neglcfted  it  boils  down  again  into  the 
Co ^^r^*  ^'^^^  Meat,  makes  it  look  black  and 

^^le,  and  gives  it  a  flovenly  Appearance.  The 
tr  '  general  allowance  of  Time  is  a  Quarter  of  an 
^our  to  every  Pound. 

LP  To  boil  Veal. 

your  Veal  be  put  into  the  Water  cold ;  have 
3  ,  ^  good  Fire  that  will  not  want  difturbing  often, 
an5  TT^"^  keep  it  boiling  J  Ikim  the  Pot  well, 
fo  •  boil  a  Joint  of  eight  Pounds,  and 

^  m  Proportion  for  larger  w  Icfler  Pieces. 

7> 
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To  boil  Houfe-Lamb,  Fowls,  er  Rabbits, 

THE  Neceflity  of  bringing  Meat  clean  to  Tablei 
put  Cooks  firft  upon  quite  wrong  Methods  ;  fof 
to  keep  it  clean  they  wrapped  it  in  Cloths,  which  only 
fmothers  and  robs  it  of  its  true  Flavour.  But  to 
anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  wanted,  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  keep  a  good  Fire,  let  there  be  Plenty  of  room  antl 
Water  in  the  Pot,  and  let  it  be  kept  boiling  and  clean 
flcimmed  as  often  as  any  thing  rifes;  and  Veal,  Lamb» 
or  Mutton  will  come  out  as  white  as  a  Curd,  an^ 
will  have  its  true  Flavour,  which  is  always  lofl  by  be 
ing  muffled  up. 

Lamb  is  frequently  brought  to  Table  under-done, 
occafioned  by  the  Cook's  imagining  that  it  will  not 
take  fo  much  Time  as  Beef  or  Mutton;  there  lies  her 
Miftake  ;  for  all  Butchers  Meat  requires  nearly  ths 
fame  Time  according  to  its  Weight,  and  a  Joint  of 
Mutton  wiJl  be  ready  as  foon  or  rather  fooner,  than 
one  of  Lamb  of  the  fame  Size.  ' 

Houfe-Lamb,  or  Fowls  fliould  never  have  any  thing 
boiled  along  with  them.  A  large  Fowl,  or  a  little 
Turkey  will  boil  in  an  Hour  ;  a  fmall  Fowl  in  lefs 
than  Half  an  Hour;  a  fmall  Chicken  in  fifteen  Mi- 
nutes; a  large  one  in  twenty;  a  good  well-grovi^n 
Goofe  or  Turkey  in  an  Hour  and  a  Half;  and  a  full' 4 
fized  Duck  in  an  Hour.  A  young  Rabbit  will  boil 
in  Half  an  Hour,  an  old  one  will  require  an  Hour. 

Sauce  for  a  boi/ed  Turkey. 
'TpAKE  a  little  Mutton  Gravy,  or  if  you  have  not 
that,  a  little  Water,  a  Blade  of  Mace,  a  little 
Lemon-peel,  an  Anchovy,  with  a  little  Thyme,  anti . 
boil  them  well  together;  ftrain  them  through  a  Sieve)' 
and  then  mix  this  with  a  little  melted  Butter.    Fry  *  i 
few  Saufages  or  Force-meat  Balls,  and  lay  round  th^' 
Difli }  and  garnifh  with  Lemon. 
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Tbg  Manner  of  trujjing  a  Rabbit  for  boilmg. 


(^UT  the  two  Haunches  of  the  Rabbit  clofe  to  the 
Back-bone,  two  Inches,  and  run  up  the  Haunches, 
Y  tbe  Side  of  the  Rabbit,  flcewer  the  Haunches 
through  the  Middle  Part  of  the  Back ;  then  put  a 
^Kewer  through  the  utmoft  Joints  of  the  Legs,  the 
Shoulder-blades  and  Neck;  truffing  the  Shoulders  high, 
bending  the  Neck  backwards  that  the  Skewer  may 
Pafs  through  the  Whole. 

Sauce  for  ^5/7^- J  Rabbits  or  Ducks. 
"pHESE  are  generally  fmothered,  as  it  is  called  with 
o     Onions  ;  which  is  thus  prepared — To  make  Onion 
^^^cv.    Take  a  fufEcient  Quantity  of  Onions,  peel 
n^^-i  and  then  boil  them  in  a  great  deal  of  Water; 
"ift  your  Water,  then  let  them  boil  about  two  Hours, 
ake  them  up  and  throw  them  into  a  Cullender  to 
/^^^"s  then  with  a  Knife  chop  them  on  a  Board  j  put 
l^em  into  a  Sauce-pan,  juft  fliake  a  little  Flour  over 
^_em,  put  in  a  little  Milk  or  Cream,  with  a  good 
lece  of  Butter ;  fet  them  over  the  FirCj  and  when 

Butter  is  all  melted  they  are  enough, 
if  you  would  have  Onion  Sauce  in  Half  an  Hour, 
alee  your  Onions,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in  thin 
^ces,  put  them  into  Milk  and  Water,  and  when  the 
yvater  boils  they  will  be  done  in  tv/enty  Minutes, 
«en  throw  them  into  a  Cullender  to  drain,  and  chop 
'^em  and  put  them  into  a  Sauce-pan  j  fliake  in  a  lit- 
tle 
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tie  Flour,  with  a  little  Cream,  if  you  have  it,  and  a 
good  Piece  of  Butter  ftir  all  together  over  the  Fire 
till  the  Butter  is  melted,  and  they  vv'ill  be  very  fine ', 
if  not,  beat  them  through  a  Hair  Sieve  with  the  Back 
of  a  Spoon.  This  Sauce  is  very  good  with  roaft  Mut- 
ton, and  it  is  the  beft  Way  of  boiling  Onions. 

To  boil  a  Neat's  Tongue. 
tF  your  Neat's  Tongue  is  taken  out  of  the  Pickle 

and  has  not  been  dried,  put  it  into  the  Water 
boiling,  and  two  Hours  will  drefs  it ;  but  if  it  has  been 
hanged  up,  and  is  dry,  foak  it  over  Night,  and  in  the 
Morning  put  it  upon  the  Fire  m  cold  Water,  and  let 
it  be  upon  fo  flow  a  Fire  as  to  be  three  Hours  before 
it  boils :  After  this  let  it  boil  very  gently  and  in  about 
two  Hours  more  it  will  be  done  properly. 

To  boil  a  Ham. 
ipLENTY  of  Room  and  Water  is  very  necelTary  in 
boiling  a  Ham  j  therefore  it  is  beft  done  in  a  Cop- 
per :  Put  the  Ham  in  when  the  Water  is  cold,  and 
let  the  Fire  be  fo  gentle  to  keep  it  only  fcimmering 
for  at  leaft  five  or  fix  Hours  ;  this  will  make  it  tender, 
and  without  this  Management  Hams  always  eat  hardj 
after  this  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  two  Hours  if  the 
Ham  is  large.  It  is  alfo  very  fcrviceable  to  let  them 
foak  all  Night  in  clear  Water,  under  a  Cock  where 
the  Water  keeps  running. 

To  make  Gravy. 
TF  you  live  in  the  Country  where  you  can't  have 

Gravy  Meat,  when  your  Meat  comes  from  the 
•Butcher  take  a  Piece  of  Beef,  a  Piece  of  Veal,  and  a 
Piece  of  Mutton;  cut  them  into  as  fmall  Bits  aS 
you  can,  and  take  a  large  deep  Sauce-pan  with  a 
Cover;  lay  your  Beef  at  Bottom,  then  yourMutton^ 
then  a  very  little  Piece  of  Bacon,  a  Slice  or  two  of 
Carrot,  fome  Mace,  Cloves,  Whole  Pepptr  BlaclJ 
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and  White,  a  large  Onion  cut  in  Slices,  a  Bundle  of 
i>weet  Herbs,  and  then  lay  in  your  Veal.  Cover  it 
clofe  over  a  very  flow  Fire  for  fix  or  feven  Minutes, 
flaking  the  Sauce-pan  now  and  then;  then  (hake 
*ome  Flour  in,  and  have  ready  fome  boiling  Water, 
pour  it  in  till  you  cover  the  Meat  and  fomething  more, 
^over  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftew  till  it  is  quite  rich  and 
S*^od :  Seafon  it  to  your  Tafte  with  Salt,  and  then 
^^raiii  it  ofF.    This  will  do  for  moft  Things. 

To  bake  aVlG. 
Jf^  you  fhould  be  in  a  Place  where  you  cannot  roaft 
a  Pig,  lay  it  in  a  Difh,  flour  it  all  over  very  well, 
?nd  rub  it  over  with  Butter :  Butter  the  Difh  you  lay 
'n,  and  put  it  into  an  Oven.    When  it  is  enough, 
Qravv  it  out  of  the  Oven's  Mouth,  and  rub  it  over 
^ith  a  buttery  Cloth  ;  then  put  it  into  the  Oven  again 
it  is  dry,  take  it  out  and  lay  it  in  a  Difh  ;  cut  it 
take  a  little  Veal  Gravy,  and  take  oft'  the  Fat  in 
*!^^  Difli  it  was  baked  in,  and  there  will  be  fome  good 
^rayy  at  the  Bottom  ;  put  that  to  it  with  a  littleiPiece 
of  Butter  rolled  in  Flour  j  boil  it  up,  and  put  it  into 
^'^e  Difti  with  the  Brains  and  Sage  in  the  Belly. 

TTo  Bake  a  Leg  of  Beef  in  the  befi  manner. 
AKE  a  fine  Leg  of  Beef,  cut  and  hack  it  to 
^     Pieces  ;  put  it  into  a  large  earthen  Pan,  with  a 
^j'nch  of  fweet  Herbs^  a  Couple  of  Onions  ftuck  with 
^ovcs,  a  Blade  or  two  of  Mace,  a  Piece  of  Carrot, 

*  Spoonful  of  Whole  Black  and  White  Pepper,  and 
^  Quart  of  ftale  Beer;  cover  it  with  Water ;  Butter 
^  Sheet  of  brown  Paper,  and  tie  it  clofe  over  the  Pan, 
^  fend  it  to  the  Oven  over  Night  to  be  well  baked  : 
V  hen  it  comes  home  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  Sieve; 
pick  out  the  Fat  and  the  Sinews,  and  put  them  into 

*  Saucg.pan  with  a  few  Spoonfuls  of  red  Wine,  and 

Q  fome 
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fome  ftrong  Gravy,  with  a  Piece  of  Butter  rolled  in 
Flour ;  and  when  the  Sauce  is  hot  and  thick,  difli  up 
your  Leg  of  Beef  and  fend  it  to  the  Table. 

Or  if  you  rather  chufe  it,  about  an  Hour  before  you 
fetch  your  Leg  of  Beef  from  the  Oven,  put  in  a 
Quantity  of  Sellary  cut  fmall,  and  a  few  Slices  oi 
Turnips,  and  ferve  it  up  in  a  Soup  Difti  without  any 
other  Addition,  except  a  little  toaited  Bread  cut 
in  Dice. 

T'o  hake  an  Ox  Cheek. 

TAKE  a  fine  fat  Cheek,  and  order  as  you  do  the 
Leg  of  Beef ;  put  to  it  a  Quantity  of  fair  Watef 
and  the  fame  Seafoning  as  to  the  Leg  of  Beef,  and  Par' 
boil  it  well  over  Night  upon  the  Fire  ;  fkimming  it 
well  as  often  as  any  thing  rifes,  which  will  be  very 
plentiful ;  and  this  cleans  away  all  that  Filth  which 
would  otherwife  difcolour  it,  and  make  it  appear  dif- 
agreeable  :  Next  Morning  put  it  into  an  earthen  PaH 
as  you  do  the  Leg  of  Beef,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  the 
fame  Liquor  it  was  boiled  in.  This  makes  a  great 
Addition  to  the  Ox's  Cheek.  Tf  the  Soup  is  too 
ftrong,  put  to  it  boiling  Water ;  but  be  fure  not  to 
mix  it  with  cold  Water,  for  that  will  entirely  fpoil  it. 

To  make  Gravy  for  Soups. 
^TT^AKE  a  Leg  of  Beef,  order  it  juft  in  the  fam^ 
Manner  as  you  did  for  baking  it,  and  after  it  ha^ 
been  in  the  Oven  'till  it  is  quite  baked  down,  ftrain 
thro'  a  coarfe  Cloth,  and  lay  the  Meat  in  a  Difh  for  Uf^j 
This  Soup  is  a  very  ufeful  Thing  in  a  Houfe,  and  wi" 
ferve  for  Gravy,  thickened  up  with  a  Piece  of  Buttetj 
red  Wine,  Catchup,  or  whatever  you  have  a  min'' 
to  put  in,  and  is  always  ready  for  Soups  of  moft  SortS' 
If  you  have  Peafe  ready  boiled,  your  Soup  will  (oo^ 
be  made :  Or  take  fome  of  the  Broth  and  fome  Vi^' 
jmctl^h  boil  it  together,  fry  a  French  Roll  and  put  '^^ 
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the  Middle,  and  you  have  a  good  Soup.  You  may 
add  a?  few  Truffles  and  Morels,  or  Seliery  ftew'd  ten- 
der, and  then  you  are  always  ready. 

To  melt  Butter. 
^  S  we  undertake  to  inftrudt  the  young  Beginner; 

{he  muft  not  be  offended  at  meeting  with  every 
•'^hing  that  is  neceflary  for  her  Accomphfhment ;  for 
Which  Reafon  we  cannot  omit  this  Article,  it  being 
fiequent  Ufe,  and  often  fpoilt  for  want  of  proper 
Management. 

Nothing  melts  Butter  fo  well  as  a  fdver  Sauce- pan  ; 
"Ut  as  this  is  not  to  be  expedled  in  every  Family,  Care 
^luft  be  had  to  the  Copper  one's  being  well  Tinned  ; 
^•^is  being  obferved,  take  a  Spoonful  of  cold  Water 
^nd  duft  in  a  little  Flour,  cut  your  Butter  to  Pieces, 
it  upon  a  brifk  Fire,  and  ithake  it  one  Way  or  it 
Reliable  to  Oil :  When  it  is  all  melted  let  it  boil  up, 
"^t  take  Care  that  it  boils  not  over  for  fear  of  fetting 
your  Chimney  on  fire,  as  well  as  wafting  the  Butter. 
^  Another  Way  of  melting  Butter  is  to  work  as  much 
^\q\xx  into  it  as  will  thicken  it  fufficiently,  and  put- 
it  into  the  Sauce-pan  with  a  Spoonful  of  fair  Wa- 
»  then  letting  it  melt  and  boil  up  as  before. 
,  An  either  Cafe  it  will  be  fmooth  and  fine  ;  and  if 
y  Accident,  it  fliould  oil,  the  way  to  remedy  this 
-oniplaint  is  to  put  in  a  little  cold  Water,  and  pour 
't  brifkly  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  Sauce- 
pan and  a  Bafon,  'till  it  comes  to  itfelf  again. 
y  To  draw  brown  Gravy. 

I  AYafmall  thin  Piece  of  Bacon  at  the  Bottom  of  a 
^  Stew-pan,  cut  a  Pound  of  Beef,  Veal,  or  Mutton, 
^^'■y  thin,  and  lay  it  upon  the  Bacon  ;  cut  a  Carrot  to 
J  ^^es  and  fprinkle  over  it  j  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  and  let 
ftew  two  or  three  Minutes  alone,  covered  :  ,  Then 
P^i^r  in  a  Quart  of  boiling  Water,  and  add  an  Onion 
C  2  chopped 
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chopped  to  Pieces,  a  Bundle  of  fweet  Herbs,  Half  a 
Dozen  Pepper  Corns,  and  a  Couple  of  Blades  of  Mace : 
Laft  of  all,  add  a  Cruft  of  Bread  well  toafted,  and 
cover  it  up.  Let  it  ftew  over  a  flov/  Fire,  and 
when  it  is  enough,  throw  in  a  Piece  of  Butter 
rolled  in  Flour  ;  then  feafon  it  with  Salt,  and  Itrain 
it  ofF. 

l^his  kind  of  Gravy  is  what  is  moftly  ufed  for  made 
Diflies ;  but  thofe  who  diflike  the  Bacon  or  the  Carrot, 
may  leave  out  either  or  both  of  them. 

To  drefs  Greens,  and  other  Kinds  of  Garden  Stuff". 
"ji /TANY  People  fpoil  both  the  Tafte  and  Appear- 
ance  of  Greens  by  over  boiling  them  ;  for  they 
Hiould  have  a  little  Crifpneis  left,  or  they  lofe  both 
their  Flavour  and  Beauty.  Take  particular  Care  that 
they  be  nicely  picked  and  v/afhed,  not  only  to  clean 
them  from  Dirt,  but  alfo  to  prevent  Snails  of 
Caterpillars  from  being  boiled  with  them  In  the 
Summer  Seafon,  as  is  often  the  Cafe  where  fluttifh- 
nefs  and  Negligence  take  Place  of  Cleanlinefs  and 
Good  Houfewifry.  A  Wooden  Bowl  is  very  impro' 
per  to  wafh  them  in,  as  the  Sand  hangs  upon  it : 
Therefore  ufe  an  earthen  Pan.  Boil  them  in  Copper 
or  Brafs  Pots  and  by  themfelves  ;  for  if  they  are  boile<l 
with  Meat  it  difcolours  them. 

To  boil  Cabbage  or  Sprouts. 
A  LWAYS  throw  Salt  in  your  Water  before  yoi* 
put  in  the  Greens;  and  it  is  a  general  Rule  tha*^ 
when  the  Stalks  are  tender,  or  fall  to  the  BottorTt 
they  are  fufficiently  boiled  :  As  foon  as  you  find  thi' 
take  them  ofr  diredlly,  or  the  Colour  will  be  gone. 

If  it  is  Cabbage  cut  it  in  Quarters,  and  wafli  thefl' 
very  clean  in  feveral  Waters,  opening  them  to  Te" 
there  are  neither  Snails,  fmall  Worms,  nor  Catei"' 
pillars  i  and  in  this  Manner  open  the  Sprouts  to 
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and  wafh  them,  but  let  them  be  boiled  whole.  Lay 
them  upon  a  fmdll  Difli,  or  on  a  Plate,  according  to 
Jhe  C^antity,  and  fend  the  mehed  Butter  for  them  to 
Table  in  a  Cup  or  Sauce  Boat. 

Let  nothing  be  boiled  along  with  your  Greens,  for 
*he  Fat  of  Meat  makes  them  look  greafy.    As  any 
^kum  rifes  take  It  oft,  or  it  will  fmk  into  the  Greens. 
To  drefs  Cauliflowers. 

r  ofF  all  the  green  Part  of  them,  and  then  cut 
the  Flowers  into  four,  and  lay  them  in  Water  for 
3n  Hour :  Have  feme  A^ilk  and  Water  boiling,  put  in 
Cauliflowers,  and  be  fure  to  flcim  the  Sauce-pan 
Jvell.  When  the  Sialks  are  tender,  take  them  care- 
fully up,  and  put  them  into  a  Cullender  to  drain  : 
^3y  them  in  a  Difli,  and  fend  them  up  with  melted 
jr^.^ter  poured  over  them,  and  fome  in  a  Cup.  "Fen 
J^inutes  will  boil  them.  Or  take  half  the  Cauli- 
J*0Wer  after  it  is  boiled,  put  it  into  a  Stew-pan  with  a 
^'ttle  Salt  and  Pepper,  a  Duft  of  Flour,  about  a  Quar- 
^^r  of  a  Pound  of  Butter,  *and  (hake  it  round  till  it  is 
^1  finely  melted  j  then  take  the  other  Half  of  the 
^3uliflower  and  cut  it  as  fur  Pickling,  lay  it  into  the 
Jjcew-pan,  turn  it,  and  (hake  the  fan  round.  Lay 
ihe  ftewed  in  the  Middle  of  your  Difti,  and  the  boiled 
J^und  it.  Pour  the  Butter  you  did  it  in  over  it,  and 
^^nd  it  to  Table. 

^  To  drefs  Brocola. 

careful  to  preferve  the  Heads  as  you  ftrip  the 
,    ftalks,  and  peel  ofF  the  outfide  Skin,  both  from 
Stalks  and  Branches :  Throw  them  into  clean 
gOjd  Water.   Set  on  a  Stew-pan  of  Water  with  fome 
y^.   i'^  it ;  put  in  your  Brocola  when  it  boils,  and 
It  'till  the  Stalks  are  tender ;  then  lay  them  in  a 
«ilender  to  drain,  and  fend  it  to  Table  with  Butter 
*^  a  Cup. 

c  3  n 
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To  drefs  French  Beans. 
CjTRING  them  well,  then  cut  them  in  two,  and 
^  afterwards  a-crofs :  But  if  you  would  do  them 
nice,  cut  the  Bean  into  four,  and  then  a-crofs,  which 
is  eight  Pieces,  Lay  them  into  Water  and  Salt,  and 
when  your  Stew-pan,  or  large  Sauce-pan  boils,  put  in 
feme  Salt  and  the  Beans :  When  they  are  tender  they 
are  enough ;  they  will  be  foon  done.  Take  Gare 
they  don't  lofe  their  fine  Green.  Lay  them  iji  a 
Plate,  and  have  Butter  in  a  Cup. 

If  the  Beahs  are  very  young  they  have  a  finer  Fla- 
vour by  being  boiled  whole  ;  but  this  Method  is  not 
proper  if  they  are  of  full  Growth. 

To  drefs  Afparagus. 
'TpHIS  is  a  Thing  that  requires  a  good  deal  of  Care 
^    to  do  it  in  a  neat  and  Houfewifely  manner;  there- 
fore I  fhall  be  the  more  Particular. 

Scrape  all  the  Stalks  very  carefully  till  they-  look 
white,  then  cut  all  the  Stalks  even  alike,  throw  them 
into  Water,  and  have  ready  a  Stew-pan  boiling.  Put 
in  fome  Salt,  and  tie  the  Afparagus  in  little  Bundles. 
Let  the  Water  keep  boiling,  and  when  they  are  a  little, 
tender  take  them  up.  If  you  boil  them  too  much  you', 
lofe  both  Colour  and  Taftc.  Cut  the  Rpund  of  at 
fmall  Loaf  about  Half  an  Inch  thick,  toaft  it  Brown; 
on  both  Sides,  dip  it  in  the  Afparagus  Liquor,  and 
lay  it  in  your  Difh :  Pour  a  little  Butter  over  the 
Toaft,  then  lay  your  Afparagus  on  the  Toaft  all  round 
the  Dift),  with  the  Tops  outward.  Some  pour  Butter 
over  them,  and  others  fend  all  the  Butter  in  a  Bafon, 
becaufe  the  pouring  it  over  them  greafes  the  Fingers 
in  eating  them. 

To  drefs  Carrots 

YOUNG  Spring  Carrots  will  boil  in  half  an  Hour  ; 
large  ones  will  take  a  full  Hour  j  and  the  old 

Sandwich 
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Sandwich  Carrot  two  Hours.  Let  them  be  well  waftied 
and  fcraped  before  you  boil  them,  and  when  they  are 
^alcen  up,  wipe  them  with  a  clean  dry  Cloth  ;  then 
^ice  them,  if  large,  into  a  Plate,  and  pour  melted 
cutter  over  them. 

To  drefs  Parfnips- 
I^ARSNIPS  muft  be  wafhed  and  fcraped  clean  in 
like  manner  with  the  Carrots,  and  muft  be  boiled 
plenty  of  Water  'till  they  are  foft,  which  may  be 
Perceived  by  running  a  Fork  into  them.    After  they 
^•"e  boiled  take  away  all  the  flicky  Parts,  and  put  the 
^^ft  into  a  Sauce-pan  with  fome  Milk  ;  ftir  them  over 
the  Fire  'till  they  are  thick ;  but  take  particular  Carev 
^^at  they  do  not  burn ;  then  add  a  L'unp  of  Butter 
a  little  Salt,  and  fend  them  hot  to  Fable. 

TTo  drefs  Turnips. 
URNIPS  eatbeft  boiled  in  the  Pot  with  yourMeatj 
,  when  enough  put  them  into  a  Pan,  and  mafii 
*j},^in  with  Butter  and  a  little  Salt,  and  fend  them  to 
.*ble.  But  you  may  do  them  thus  :  Pare  your  Tur- 
'^'PS  and  cut  them  into  Dice,  as  big  as  the  Top  of 
poe's  Finger  j  put  them  into  a  clean  Sauce-pan,  and 
l^ft  cover  them  with  Water.  When  enough  throw 
^*^eni  into  a  Sieve  to  drain,  and  put  them  into  a  Sauce* 
P3n  with  a  good  Piece  of  Butter ;  flir  them  over  the 
*^  'fe  for  five  or  fix  Minutes,  and  fend  them  to  Table. 

71?  drefs  Potatoes. 
A  LMOST  all  other  Garden  Stuff,  (except  Spinach) 
,      boils  beft  in  Plenty  of  Water,  but  Potatoes  fhould 
['j^ve  as  little  as  pofliblc  to  cover  them,  and  prevent 
J  ^  Sauce-pan  from  burning ;  cover  the  Sauce-pan 
jjpfe,  let  them  boil  very  {lowly  or  they  will  break  to 
'^ces,  anJ  when  the  Skin  begins  to  crack  they  are 
^'^ough.  Drain  all  the  Water  out,  and  let  them  ftand 
Covered  for  a  Minute  or  two ;  then  peel  them,  lay 
C  4.  them 
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them  in  your  Plate,  and  pour  fome  melted  Butter  over 
them.  The  beft  Way  to  do  them  is,  when  th.py  are 
peeled  to  lay  them  on  a  Gridiron  'till  they  are  of  a 
fine  Brown,  and  fend  them  to  Table,  Another  Way 
is  to  put  them  into  a  Sauce-pan  with  fome  good  Beef 
Dripping,  cover  them  clofe,  and  fhake  the  Sauce-pan 
often  for  fear  of  burning  to  the  Bottom.  When  they 
are  of  a  fine  brown  and  crifp,  fend  them  to  Table  after 
draining  off  the  Fat. 

To  drefs  Artichokes, 

TWIST  or  cut  off  the  Scalks,  and  put  them  into 
the  Pot  to  boil  when  the  Water  is  cold,  with  the  , 
Tops  downwards,  by  which  Means  the  Duft  and  ' 
Sand  will  boU  out.    After  the  Water  boils  they  will 
be  done  in  an  Hour  and  a  Half. 

To  drefs  Spinach. 

PICK  it  very  clean,  and  wafh  it  in  five  or  fix  Wa- 
ters ;  put  it  in  a  Sauce-pan  that  will  juft  hold  it, 
throw  a  little  Salt  over  it,  and  cover  the  Pan  clofe, 
but  don't  put  any  Water  inj  and  flbake  the  Pan  often. 
You  muft  put  your  Sauce-pan  on  a  clear  quick  Fire. 
As  foon  as  you  find  the  Greens  are  flirunk  and  fallen 
to  the  Bottom,  and  that  the  Liquor  which  comes  out 
of  them  boils  up,  they  are  enough.  Throw  them  into 
a  clean  Sieve  to  drain,  and  iuft  give  them  a  little 
Squeeze.  Lay  them  in  a  Plate,  and  fend  up  you^ 
Butter  in  a  Cup. 

To  make  Peafe  Soup  in  Lent. 
'TpAKE  a  Quart  of  nice  fpUt  Peafe,  put  them  into  * 
Pot  with  a  Gallon  of  Water,  two  or  three  larg^ 
Onions,  Half  a  Dozen  Anchovies,  a  little  Whol^ 
Pepper  and  Salt ;  boil  all  together  'till  your  Soup  is 
thick ;  ftrain  it  thro'  a  Cullender  into  a  Stew-pan? 
and  put  fix  Ounces  of  Butter  (worked  in  Flour)  int^ 
the  Soup  to  thicken  it.    Put  in  likewife  a  little  boiled 

Sellery» 
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Sellery,  ftewed  Spinach,  crifp  Bread,  and  a  little  dried 
Min.*-  powdered  ;  fo  ferve  it  up. 

Common  Peafe  Soup  in  IVinter, 
'~pAKE  a  Quart  of  good  boiling  Peafe,  and  put  into 

a  Pot  with  a  Gallon  of  cold  foft  Water  j  add 
therero  a  little  Beef  or  Mutton,  a  Piece  of  Salt  Pork 
or  Bacon,  and  two  or  three  large  Onions.  Boil  them 
all  together  'till  your  Soup  is  thick ;  fait  it  to  your 
Tafte,  and  ftrain  it  thro'  a  Cullender.  Boil  a  little 
Sellery,  cut  it  in  fmall  Pieces,  with  a  little  crifp 
^read,  and  crifp  a  little  Spinach  as  you  would  do 
Parfley,  then  put  it  in  a  Difti,  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Onion  Soup. 
T^AKE  four  or  five  large  Onions,  peel  and  boil 

them  in  Milk  and  Water  'till  they  are  tender, 
(fliifting  them  two  or  three  Times  in  the  boiling)  beat 
in  a  Marble  Mortar  to  a  Pulp,  rub  them  through 
S  Hair  Sieve,  and  put  them  into  a  little  good  Gravy  : 
Then  fry  a  few  Slices  of  Veal,  and  two  or  three  Slices 
of  lean  Bacon  j  beat  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar  as 
ftnall  as  Force-meat ;  put  it  into  your  Stew-pan  with 
the  Gravy  and  Onions,  and  boil  them.  Mix  a  Spoon- 
ful of  Flour  with  a  little  Water,  and  put  it  into  the 
Soup  to  keep  it  from  running  :  Strain  all  through  a 
Cullender,  and  feafon  it  to  your  Tafte.  Then  put 
•nto  the  Difli  a  little  Spinach  ftewed  in  Butter,  and  a 
little  crifp  Bread  j  fo  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Green  Peafe  Soup, 
'T^AKE  a  Scrag  of  Mutton,  and  a  Knuckle  of  Veal, 

make  of  them  a  little  good  Gravy  j  then  take 
Waif  a  Peck  of  the  greeneft  young  Peafe,  boil  and 
t>eat  them  to  a  Pulp  in  a  Marble  Mortar :  Put  to  them 
^  little  of  the  Gravy ;  and  ftrain  them  through  a  Hair 
Sieve  to  take  out  all  the  Pulp  :  Then  put  all  together, 
>vuh  a  little  Salt  and  Whole  Pepper  J  give  it  a  boil, 
C  5  and 
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and  it  you  think  the  Soup  not  Green  enough,  boil  a 
Handful  of  Spinach  very  tender,  rub  it  through  a  Hair 
Sieve,  and  put  into  the  Soup  with  one  Spoonful  of 
Flour :  You  muft  not  let  it  boil  after  the  Spinach  is 
put  in,  for  it  will  difcolour  it.  Then  cut  white  Bread 
in  little  Diamonds,  fry  them  in  Butter  'till  they  are 
crifp,  and  put  it  into  a  Dilh  with  a  few  whole  Peafe. 
Garniih  your  Difli  with  red  Beet  Root. 

Ta  make  Jfparagus  Soup. 
XZOU  may  make  Afparagus  Soup  the  fame  Way  as 
*    is  directed  for  the  Green  Peafe  Soup,  only  add 
Tops  of  Afparagus,  inftead  of  whole  Peafe. 

To  make  Hare  Soup. 
/pUT  the  Hare  into  fmall  Pieces,  wafh  it  and  put  it 
^  into  a  Stew-pan,  with  a  Knuckle  of  Veal ;  put  in 
with  it  a  Gallon  of  Water,  a  little  Salt,  and  a  Handful 
Qf  fweet Herbs;  let  it  ftew  'till  the  Gravy  be  good} and 
fry  a. little  of  the  Hare  to  brown  the  Soup.  You  may 
put  fome  Crufts  of  white  Bread  among  the  Meat  to 
thicken  the  Soup  ;  and  put  it  into  a  Difh,  with  a  lit- 
tle ftewed  Spinach,  crifped  Bread,  and  a  few  Force- 
meat Balls.  Gamifh  your  Difti  with  boiled  Spinach, 
and  Turnips  eut  in  thin  fquare  Slices. 

Cucumber  Soup. 

TAKE  a  Leg  of  Beef,  break  it  fmall  and  put  it  into 
a  Stew-pan,  with  Part  of  a  Neck  of  Mutton,  a 
little  Whole  Pepper,  an  Onion,  and  a  little  Salt ; 
cover  it  with  Water,  and  let  it  ftand  in  the  Oven  all 
Night ;  then  ftrain  it  and  take  off  the  Fat :  Pare  fix 
©r  eight  middle-fized  Cucumbers,  and  flice  them,  not 
very  thin,  ftew  them,  and  put  in  a  little  Butter  and  a 
little  Whole  Pepper ;  take  them  out  of  the  Butter  and 
put  'em  into  the  Gravy,  and  ferve  it  up  with  Toafts 
of  Bread,  or RoIIr 
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To  make  PWmlcelly  Soup. 
'T^  AKE  a  Neck  of  Beef,  or  any  other  coarfe  Piece ; 
^  cut  off  fome  Slices,  and  fry  them  with  Butter 
till  they  are  very  brown  ;  wafti  your  Pan  out  every 
Time  with  a  little  of  the  Gravy  ;  and  you  may  broil 
a  few  Slices  of  the  Beef  upon  a  Gridiron.  Put  all 
together  into  a  Pot,  with  a  large  Onion,  a  little  Salt, 
and  a  little  Whole  Pepper;  \et\t  ftew  'till  the  Meat 
is  tender,  and  fkim  off  the  Fat  in  the  boiling ;  then 
ftrain  it  into  your  Difli,  and  boil  four  Ounces  of  Ver-p 
inicelly  in  a  little  of  the  Gravy  'till  it  is  foft :  Add  a 
little  ftewed  Spinach ;  then  put  all  together  into  a 
^ift,  with  Toafts  of  Bread  ;  laying  a  little  Vermi- 
celly  upon  every  Toaft.  Garnifli  your  Difli  with 
foiled  Spinach,  or  Carrots  fliced  thin. 

Craw-Fijh  Soup. 
'pAKE  a  Knuckle  of  Veal,  and  Part  of  a  Neck  of 
Mutton  to  make  white  Gravy,  puting  in  an 
Onion,  a  little  Whole  Pepper  and  Salt  to  your  Tafte : 
Then  take  a  Quarter  of  a  Hundred  of  Craw-Fifli, 
^oil  and  beat  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  adding 
thereto  a  little  of  the  Gravy ;  ftrain  them  and  put 
them  into  the  Gravy,  with  two  or  three  Pieces  of 
^hite  Bread,  to  thicken  the  Soup.    Boil  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  the  fmalleft  Craw-Fifti,  and  put  them 
^Holc  into  the  Difh,  with  a  few  Toafts,  or  a  French 
which  you  pleafe  ;  fo  ferve  it  up. 
You  may  make  Lobfter  Soup  the  fame  Way,  only 
add  into  the  Soup  the  Seeds  of  the  Lobfter. 

To  mah  ScoUh  Soup. 
^AKE  a  Leg  of  Beef,  cut  it  in  Pieces,  with  Part 
*    of  a  Neck  of  Mutton,  and  a  Pound  oi  French 
parley ;  put  them  all  into  your^  Pot,  with  fix  Quarts 
^  Water ;  let  it  boil  'till  the  Barley  be  foft,  then  put 
a  Fowl,    As  foon  as  'tis  enough  put  in  a  Handful 

of 
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of  red  Beet  Leaves  or  Brocola,  a  Handful  of  the 
Blades  of  Onions,  a  Handful  of  Spinach,  waihei  and 
fhred  very  fmall :  Only  let  them  have  a  little  boil, 
for  it  will  fpoil  the  Greennefs.  Serve  it  up  with  the 
Fowl  in  the  Difh,  garniflbed  with  Rafpings  of  Bread. 

To  Jlew  a  Brijket  of  Beef. 
'T^AKE  the  thin  Part  of  a  Brifket  of  Beef,  fcore  the 
Skin  at  the  Top,  and  take  off  the  under  Skin  ; 
then  take  out  the  Bones,  feafon  it  highly  with  Mace, 
a  little  Salt,  and  a  little  Whole  Pepper ;  rub  it  on 
both  Sides,  and  let  it  lay  all  Night.  Make  Broth  of 
the  Bones,  fkim  the  Fat  clean  off,  put  in  as  much 
Water  as  will  cover  it  well,  and  let  it  ftcw  over  a  flow 
Fire  four  or  five  Hours,  with  a  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs 
and  an  Onion  cut  in  Quarters.  Turn  the  Beef  over 
every  Hour,  and  when  you  find  it  tender  take  it  out 
of  the  Broth  and  drain  it  very  well,  having  made  a 
little  good  ftrong  Gravy. 

Make  a  Ragoo  with  Sweet-breads  cut  in  Pieces, 
Pallets  boiled  tender  and  cut  in  long  Pieces,  Truffles 
and  Morels,  Mufhrooms,  with  a  little  red  Wine,  and 
throw  in  your  Beef,  let  it  ftew  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
in  the  Ragoo,  turning  it  over  fometimes ;  then  take 
out  the  Beef,  and  thicken  your  Ragoo  with  a  Lump 
of  Butter  and  a  little  Flour.  Garnifh  your  Difh  with 
Horfe-radifli  and  Pickles.  Lay  the  Ragoo  round  your 
Beef,  and  a  little  upon  the  Top  ;  fo  ferve  it  up. 

To  Jiew  a  Rump  of  Beef. 
'TpAKE  a  fat  Rump  of  young  Beef  and  cut  off  the 
^  Fag  End,  lard  the  lower  Part  with  fat  Bacon, 
and  fluff  the  other  Part  with  fhred  Parfley ;  put  it  into 
your  Pan  with  two  or  three  Quarts  of  Water,  a  Quart 
of  red  Wrne,  two  or  three  Anchovies,  an  Onion, 
two  or  three  Blades  of  Mace,  a  little  Whole  Pepper, 
and  a  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs.   Let  it  flew  over  a  flow 

Fire 
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Fire  five  or  fix  Hours,  turning  it  feveral  Times  in  the 
^tewing,  and  keep  it  clofe  covered  ;   when  your  Beef 

enough  take  from  it  the  Gravy,  thicken  Part  of  it 
^ith  a  Lump  of  Butter  and  Flour,  and  put  it  upon 
the  Difh  with  the  Beef  Garnifli  the  Dlfli  with  Horfe- 
^adifh  and  red  Beet  Root.  There  muft  be  no  Salt 
^Pon  the  Beef,  only  fait  the  Gravy  to  your  Tafte. 

Vou  may  ftew  any  other  Piece  the  fame  Way  j  or 

O.v  Cheek  thus  manr.ged  is  a  good  Difli. 

To  make  Olives  of  Beef. 
'"J^AKE  fome  Slices  of,  a  Rump  of  Beef,  or  any  other 
tender  Part,  and  beat  them  with  a  Pafte-pin ; 
feafon  them  with  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  rub 
^em  over  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg ;  make  a  little 
*]orce-meat  of  Veal,  Beef-fuet,  a  few  Bread-crurabs, 
•Weet  Herbs,  a  little  ftired  Mace,  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
^Wo  Eggs,  mixed  all  together;  take  two  or  three  Slices 

the  Beef,  according  as  they  are  in  Bignefs,  and  a 
;^Ump  of  Force-meat  the  Size  of  an  Egg  ;  lay  your 
^eef  round  it,  and  roll  it  in  Part  of  a  Call  of  Veal, 
P^t  it  in  an  earthen  Difh,  with  a  little  Water,  a  Glafs 

red  Wine,  and  a  fmall  Onion  flired  fine  :  Lay  upon 
*Hem  a  little  Butter,  and  bake  them  in  an  Oven  about 
^1  Hour ;  when  they  come  out  take  off  the  Fat,  and 
t'^icken  the  Gravy  with  a  little  Butter  and  Flour  :  Six 

them  is  enough  for  a  Side-Difti.  Garnifli  the  Difli 
^ith  Horfc-radifti  and  Pickles. 

Olives  of  Veal  may  be  made  the  fame  Way. 
To  roafi  a  Turkey  Jluffed. 
QHUSE  a  young  Hen  Turkey,  that  is  well  fed  ;  for 
,  the  Hen  is  much  preferable  to  the  Cock ;  let 
be  trufled  in  the  Manner  here  direded,  and  in 
jj'<ier  to  make  her  look  plump,  break  down  the  Breaft 
t^one.  Stuff  and  then  fpit  her,  and  roaft  her  before  a 
'ow  Fire  that  flie  may  foak  through  and  not  blifter ; 

but 
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bur  juft  brifk  up  the  Fire  to  froth  her  up  when  flie  Is 
enc  ugh  done,  which  will  be  in  an  Hour  ani  a  Quar- 
ter if  fhe  is  young,  but  if  not  fhe  will  take  an  Hour 
and  a  Half  or  tbrte  Quarters. 

People  of  Tafte  chufe  to  have  a  Turkey  larded, 
which  is  done  by  cutting  Slices  of  fat  Bacon  to  cover 
the  Breaft,  Sides,  and  Back,  and  tying  them  on  : 
Theic  Slices  by  the  fafliionable  Cooks  are  called  Lar 
doons ;  and  they  may  be  ufed  or  let  alone. 

When  you  difli  up  the  Turkey,  lay  a  few  Force 
meat  Balls  round  her  ;  put  a  little  Sauce  in  the  Difh, 
and  the  reft  in  a  Bafon.  Garnifli  v/ith  Slices  of  Lemon. 
A  Turkey  irufsd  for  roajiing. 


^TpHE  Turkey  for  roafting  has  the  Pinions  turned 
back  in  the  fame  Manner  as  a  Fowl ;  the  Legs 
are  cut  ofF  at  the  fliort  Joint,  and  fkewered  clofe  to 
the  vent ;  the  Head  is  left  on,  and  the  Neck  brought 
through  the  Pinion  as  is  directed  in  the  above  Figure. 

Sauce  for  the  Turkey. 
'C'OR  Sauce  have  good  white  Gravy ;  and  boil  in 
it  a  few  Bread  Crumbs,  and  a  little  Wh&le  Pep- 
per ;  thicken  it  with  Flour  and  a  Lump  of  Butter, 
and  if  you  have  no  Diflike  to  it  boil  up  an  Onion  in  it. 

To  make  Stuffing  for  the  Turkey 'j  Breajl. 
CCALD  the  Liver  and  {hred  it  very  fine ;  take  alfo 
^  a  little  nice  Beef  Suet  finely  fhred,  or  if  you  hav^ 
not  this  fome  frefh  Butter  ;  fhred  alfo  a  little  Parfley 
and  Lemon-peel,  and  mix  thefe  with  Bread  Crumbs 

grate(i 
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|''3tci1  >  ery  fine  ;  feafon  it  with  Pepper,  Nutmeg,  and 
^^'t,  t>,  your  Tafte  :  Then  mix  it  up  with  a  Couple 
and  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Cream. 
Stiiffin^  for  a  Fillet  or  Shoulder  cf  Veal. 
Stuffing  above  directed  for  the  Turkey,  is 
P'.oper  for  either  a  Shoulder  or  Fillet  of  Veal, 
the  Liver  is  omitted ;  this  is  likewife  proper  for 
^^Hare  or  Rabbit.    Many  People  add  to  it  an  An- 
..,  ^'y»  which  is  a  very  proper  Addition  for  thofe  who 
'ike  the  Flavour. 

To  make  a  rich  Turkey  Pie. 
J^AKE  a  young  Turkey  and  bone  her,  only  leave 
in  the  thigh  Bones  and  ftiort  Pinions ;  bone  alfo 
?.  '^fge  Fowl,  and  feafon  them  on  the  infide  with  a 
if^leftired  Mace,  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  Salt;  lay  the 
Owl  in  the  infide  of  the  low  part  of  the  Turkey,  and 
J^yffthe  Breaft  with  a  little  white  Stuffing.    Take  a 
.  ^^P  Difh,  lay  a  Pafte  round  the  Edge  without  any 
''1  the  Bottom  ;  lay  in  the  Turkey,  and  lay  round  it 
*  few  Force-meat  Balls,  put  in  Half  a  Pound  of  But- 
and  Half  a  Pint  of  Water  ;  then  clofe  up  the  Pie. 
^  Hour  and  a  Half  will  bake  it;  when  it  comes  from 
-l^p  Oven  take  off  the  Lid,  put  in  a  Pint  of  ftewed 
^'fters,  the  Yolks  of  fix  or  eight  Eggs,  and  lay  them, 
an  equal  Diftance  round  the  Turkey.    You  muft 
'^^t  ftevv  your  Oifters  in  Gravy  but  in  Water,  and 
^our'them  upon  your  Turkey's  Breaft ;  lay  round  fix 
^"^  «ight  Artichoke  Bottoms  fry'd  ;  fo  ferve  it  up  with- 
the  Lid.    Take  the  Fat  out  of  the  Pie  before  you 
in  the  Oifters. 
^  A  Turkey  A-la-Daube. 

fjAVE  a  large  Turkey,  trufs  it,  take  down  the 
0  Breaft-bone,  and  fluff  it  in  the  Breaft  with  fome 
j^ufHng,  as  you  did  the  roaft  Turkey ;  lard  it  with 
^acon,  rub  the  Skin  of  the  Turkey  with  the  Yolk  of 

sn 
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an  Eg2,  and  flrew  over  it  a  little  Nutmeg,  Pepper, 
Salt,  and  a  few  Bread  crumbs ;  then  put  it.  into  a 
Copper-difn  and  fend  it  to  the  Oven ;  when  you  difb 
it  up,  make  for  the  Turkey  brown  Gravy  Sauce; 
{bred  into  your  Sauce  a  few  Oifters  and  Mu(hrooms; 
lay  round  Artichoke  Bottoms  fried,  ftewed  Pallets, 
Force-meat  Balls,  and  a  little  crifp  Bacon.  Garnifli 
your  Difli  with  pickled  Mufhrooms,  and  Slices  of 
Lemon. 

This  is  a  proper  DIfli  for  a  Remove. 

Potted  Turkey. 

TAKE  a  Turkey,  bone  her  as  you  did  for  the  Pie» 
and  feafon  it  very  well  in  the  Infide  and  Outfide 
with  Mace,  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  Salt,  then  put  it 
into  a  Pot  that  you  defign  to  keep  it  in  j  put  over  it  a 
Pound  of  Butter ;  when  it  is  baked  draw  from  it  the  ^ 
Gravy,  and  take  ofF  the  Fat,  then  fqueeze  it  dowii  \ 
very  tight  in  the  Pot,  and  to  keep  it  down  lay  upon 
it  a  Weight :  When  it  is  cold  take  Part  of  the  Butter 
that  came  from  it,  and  clarify  a  little  more  with  it  to 
cover  your  Turkey,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  Place  fof 
Ufe  ;  you  may  put  a  Fowl  in  the  Belly  if  you  pleafe* 
Ducks  or  Geefe  are  potted  the  fame  Way.  ' 

To  Pot  Pigeons. 

TRUSS  your  Pigeons  in  the  fame  manner  as  fof 
roafting  ;  feafon  them  in  the  Infide  with  Peppcf 
and  Salt,  and  then  roaft  them.  When  they  are  don^ 
put  them  into  a  Pot  fuited  to  the  Number  of  theni» 
and  let  the  Feet  ftand  up  as  when  trufTed.  WheiJ 
they  are  cold  cover  them  with  clarified  Butter,  an<' 
they  are  done. 

This  is  attended  with  very  little  Trouble,  and  is  aJ^ 
excellent  Method. 
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To  Pot  a  Hare. 
'^HE  old  Method  of  beating  them  in  a  Mortar  like 
potted  Beef,  is  now  juftly  laid  afide  by  all  good 
^uoks ;  for  by  that  Cuftom  one  thing  Potted  was  juft 

good  as  another.  Therefore  the  only  right  Method 
Js  this :  Having  cafed  the  Hare,  wipe  her  dry ;  cut 
'^er  in  Joints  as  if  fhe  was  drefled,  and  that  you  was 
Carving  her  on  the  Table ;  keep  out  all  the  bloody 
"arts  and  Skins,  and  feafon  the  reft  with  Mace,  Pep- 
Per,  and  Salt :  Then  put  your  Hare  in  an  earthen 
^an  that  will  bear  .the  Fire,  and  having  covered  the 
J^eat  with  a  Pound  of  frefli  Beef  Suet,  fend  it  to  the 
Pven,  and  let  it  ftand  in  a  flow  Heat  all  Night. 
}^hen  it  comes  home  take  oft'  the  Fat,  put  the  Pieces 

diff*erent  Pots,  cover  them  with  clarified  Butter, 
keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Some  put  in  a  Slice  or  two  of  Bacon  before  they 
cake  it,  which  gives  a  Flavour  very  agreeable  to  many. 

By  the  fame  Method,  and  by  adding  Seafoning  to 
your  Tafte,  you  may  Pot  Partridge,  Woodcock?, 
J^ild-Ducks,  Teal,  Fowls,  &c.  &c.  whole  or  in 
Xi>arters. 

To  Pot  Smelts. 
J^ET  your  Smelts  be  both  frefh  and  large ;  wipe 
them  well  with  a  clean  dry  Cloth,  and  take  out 
*he  Guts  with  a  Skewer  j  but  be  fure  to  leave  in  both 
the  Melt  and  the  Roes :  Seafoh  them  with  a  little 
pace.  Nutmeg,  and  Salt,  and  then  lay  them  in  a 
'•^ng  flat  baking  Pan.  If  you  have  about  forty,  lay 
Over  them  Half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  after  tying  a 
J^aper  over,  fend  them  to  a  flow  Oven,  or  it  will 
^rn  them  black.  Let  them  ftand  in  the  Oven  an 
"our ;  after  this  take  them  out  carefully,  fo  as  not 
to  break  them,  and  lay  them  in  a  Difh  to  drain  ;  when 
tney  are  drained,  put  them  in  long  Pots,  fuitable  to 

their 
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their  Size,  and  fprinkle  between  each  Layer,  fome  of 
the  fame  Seafoniiig  you  ufed  before,  in  order  to  make 
them  keep.  As  foon  as  they  are  cold  cover  them  with 
clarified  Butter,  and  they  are  fit  for  Ufe. 

Trout  or  any  other  Filh  may  he  Potted  in  the  fame 
Manner ;  and  Eels  Potted  are  very  rich  eating. 

To  Pot  Venifon. 
'T^AKE  a  Piece  of  Venifon,  Fat  and  Lean  together, 
lay  it  in  a  Difh,  and  flick  Pieces  of  Butter  all 
over ;  tie  a  Brov/n  Paper  over  it,  and  bake  it.  When 
it  comes  out  of  the  Oven,  take  it  out  of  the  Liquor 
hot,  drain  it,  and  lay  it  in  a  Difh  ;  when  cold,  take 
off  all  the  Skin,  and  beat  it  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  Fat 
and  Lean  together ;  feafon  it  with  Mace,  Cloves, 
Nutmeg,  Black  Pepper,  and  Salt  to  your  Mind. 
When  the  Butter  is  cold,  that  it  v/as  baked  in,  take 
a  little  of  it,  and  beat  in  with  it  to  moiften  it ;  then 
put  it  down  clofe,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  Buttert 

To  Pot  a  Cold  Tongue,  or  Beef. 
/^UT  it  fmall,  then  beat  it  well  in  a  Marble  Mortar, 
^  with  melted  Butter,  and  two  Anchovies,  'till  the 
Meat  is  mellow  and  fine  ;  after  this  put  it  down 
clofe  in  your  Pots,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  Butter. 

To  Pot  Tongues. 
npAKE  a  Neat's  Tongue,  rub  It  with  a  Pound  of 
White  Salt,  an  Ounce  of  Salt-petre,  Half  a 
Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar,  rub  it  well,  turn  it  every  Day 
in  tins  Pickle  for  a  Fortnight.  This  Pickle  will  do 
feveral  Tongues,  only  adding  a  little  more  White 
Salt ;  or  we  generally  do  them  after  our  Hams.  Take 
the  Tongue  out  of  the  Pickle,  cut  off  the  Root,  and 
boil  It  vi^ell,  'till  it  will  peel ;  then  take  your  Tongue 
and  feafon  it  with  Salt,  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace 
and  Nutmeg,  all  beat  fine  ;  rub  it  well  with  your 
Hands  whilit  it  is  hot,  then  put  it  into  .a  Pot,  and 
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l^elt  as  much  Butter  as  will  cover  it  all  over.  Bake 
an  Hour  in  the  Oven,  then  take  it  out,  let  it  ftand 
cool,  rub  a  little  frefh  Spice  on  it ;  and  when  it  is 
9'^Ue  cold,  lay  it  in  your  Pickling-pot.    When  your 
^^tter  is  cold  you  baked  it  in,  take  it  ofF  clean  from 
Gravy,  fct  it  in  an  earthen  Pan  before  the  Fire  ; 
^nd  when  it  is  melted,  pour  it  over  the  Tongue.  You 
l^ay  lay  Pigeons  or  Chickens  on  each  Side.  Be  fure 
^  let  the  Butter  be  about  an  Inch  above  the  Tongue. 

To  Pot  Beef  like  Venifon. 
Q]UT  the  Lean  of  a  Buttock  of  Beef  in  Pound  Pieces; 

for  eight  Pounds  of  Beef,  take  four  Ounces  of 
alt-petre,  and  four  Ounces  of  Peter-falt ;  a  Pint  of 


Salt,  and  one  Ounce  of  Sal- prunella;  beat  the 


^|ts  all  very  fine,  mix  them  well  together,  rub  the 
.  ^'ts  all  into  the  Beef,  then  let  it  lie  four  Days,  turn- 
it  twice  a  Day ;  then  put  it  into  a  Pan,  cover  it 
,  '^h  Pump- Water,  and  a  little  of  its  own  Brine,  and 
^ke  it  in  an  Oven  with  Houfhold  Bread  'till  it  is  as 
.^'"ider  as  a  Chicken ;  then  drain  it  from  the  Gravy  and 
•^^'fe  it  abroad,  and  take  out  all  the  Skin  and  Sinews; 
^°^nd  it  in  a  Marble  Mertar,  lay  it  in  a  broad  Difh, 
l^'x  in  it  an  Ounce  of  Cloves  and  Mace,  three  Quar- 
^•"s  of  an  Ounce  of  Pepper,  and  one  Nutmeg,  all  beat 
^•■y  fine.    Mix  it  all  very  well  with  the  Meat,  then 
^arify  a  little  frefti  Butter,  and  mix  with  the  Meat,  to 
ll'^ke  it  a  little  moift  ;  mix  it  very  well  together,  prefs 
»  down  into  the  Pots  very  hard,  fet  it  at  the  Oven's 
/^^uth  juft  to  fettle,  and  cover  it  two  Inches  thick 
'^h  clarified  Butter.    After  it  is  cold  tie  white  Paper 
^^er  it. 

To  Pot  Chefliire  Cheefe. 
Slice  of  this  exceeds  all  the  Cream  Cheefe  that 
can  be  made.    Take  three  Pounds  oi  Chejhire 
"«efe,  and  put  it  into  a  Mortar,  with  Half  a  Pound 

of 
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of  the  beft  frefh  Butter  you  can  get,  pound  them  to- 
gether, and  in  the  beating,  add  a  Gill  of  rich  Canary 
Wine,  and  Half  an  Ounce  of  Mace  finely  beaten  and 
fifred.  When  all  is  extreamiy  well  mixed,  prefs  it 
hard  down  into  a  Pot  of  a  proper  Size,  cover  it 
with  clarified  Butter,  and  keep  it  cool. 

To  Jave  potted  Birds,  that  begin  to  be  bad. 
CET  a  large  Sauce-pan  of  clean  Water  on  the  Fire  } 
^  when  it  boils,  take  oflf  the  Butter  of  the  Top,  then 
take  the  Fowls  out  one  by  one,  throw  them  into  that 
Sauce-pan  of  Water  Half  a  Mmute,  wipe  it  out,  and 
dry  it  in  a  clean  Cloth  infide  and  out  ;,fo  do  all  'till 
they  arc  quite  done.  Scald  the  Pot  cleaii,  when  the 
Birds  are  quite  cold  ;  feafon  them  with  Mace,  Peppef 
and  Sak  to  your  Mind,  put  them  down  clofe  in  the 
Pot,  and  pour  clarified  Butter  over  them. 

Potted  Birds  which  have  come  a  great  Way,  have 
often  fmelled  fo  bad,  that  no  Body  could  bear  theiU 
the  Butter  being  fo  rank,  and  by  managing  them  in 
the  follov/ing  Manner,  have  been  quite  recovered) 
and  as  good  as  ever  was  eat. 
To  pot  Dripping,  to  fry  Fifti,  Meat,  or  Fritters, 
'TpAKE  fix  Pounds  of  good  Beef- Dripping,  boil  it 
in  foft  Water,  ftrain  it  into  a  Pan,  let  it  ftand 
'till  cold  }  then  take  ofF  the  hard  Fat,  and  fcrape 
the  Gravy  which  fticks  to  the  Infide.  Thus  do  eight 
Times;  when  it  is  cold  and  hard,  take  it  off  clean 
from  the  Water,  put  it  into  a  large  Sauce-pan,  witH 
Haifa  Dozen  Bay-Leaves,  a  Dozen  Cloves,  Half  ^ 
Pound  of  Sak,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Whol^ 
Pepper.  Let  the  Fat  be  all  melted  and  Juft  hot,  let  it 
/land  'till  it  is  hot  enough  to  ftrain  through  a  Sieve  miO 
the  Pot,  and  after  it  is  quite  cold,  then  cover  it 
up.  Tims  you  may  do  what  Quantity  you  pleafe- 
The  beft  Way  to  keep  any  Sort  of  Dripping  is 
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turn  the  Pot  upfide-down,  and  then  no  Rats  can  get 
It.    It  will  make  as  fine  PufF-pafte  Cruft,  as  any 
Gutter  can  do,  or  Cruft  for  Puddings,  ^c. 

TTo  make  Dutch  Beef. 
HE  Dutch  are  particularly  fond  of  the  Juniper 
Berry,  and  'tis  for  want  of  this  Knowledge  that 
our  Cooks  have  failed  in  their  Attempts  to  make 
■-^utch  Beef ;  for  the  Flavour  that  they  want  is  given 
"y  the  Juniper :  Therefore  when  prepared  by 
this  Receipt,  it  cannot  be  known  from  that  which 
"Ss  been  brought  from  Holland. 

Take  the  lean  Part  of  a  Buttock  of  Beef  raw ;  where 
'hey  divide  the  Buttock  into  an  under  and  upper  Lift, 
Piece  moft  Proper  is  eafy  to  be  had,  which  is  the 
l^^e  folid  fmooth  Part  of  the  under  Lift ;  this  is  all 
^^an  and  of  a  proper  Bignefs,  being  about  eight  or  ten 
^'^ches  long,  and  about  five  or  fix  round  :  But  if  you 
^^nnot  have  this,  take  fome  lean  Part  of  the  Buttock  j 
fub  it  well  with  Brown  Sugar  all  over,  and  let  it  lie 
a  Pan  or  Tray  two  or  three  Hours,  turning  it  two 
three  Times,  then  fait  it  well  with  common  Salt 
^nd  Salt-petre,  adding  thereto  a  Couple  of  Ounces  of 
Juniper  Berries  ;  in  this  Pickle  let  it  lie  a  Fortnight, 
^rning  it  every  Day;  then  roll  it  very  ftrait  in  a  coarfc 
^ioth,  put  it  in  a  Cheefe-prefs  a  Day  and  a  Night, 
then  tie  it  round  like  Brawn  with  coarfe  Inkle, 
hang  it  to  dry  in  a  Chimney.    When  you  boil 
!^»  you  muft  put  it  in  a  Cloth  j  and  when  it  is  cold, 
'^eep  it  for  Ufe. 

TTo  roll  a  Pig's  Head  to  eat  like  Brawn. 
AKE  a  large  Pig's  Head,  cut  off  the  Snout  Ends, 
crack  the  Bones  and  put  it  in  Water,  fliift  it 
'^'^ce  or  twice,  and  cut  off  the  Ears  ;  then  boil  it  fo 
^nder  that  the  Bones  will  flip  out.    Nick  it  with  a 
^nife  in  the  thick  Part  of  your  Head,  throw  over  it  a 

pretty 
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pretty  large  Handful  of  Salt ;  take  Half  a  Dozen 
large  Neat's  Feet,  boil  them  while  they  be  foft,  fplit 
them,  and  take  out  all  the  Bones  and  black  Bits. 
Then  take  a  ftrong  coarfe  Cloth ;  and  lay  your  Feet 
with  the  fkin  Side  downwards,  with  all  the  loofe  Pieces 
on  the  Infide  ;  prefs  them  with  your  Hand  to  rhake 
them  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  lay  them  that  Length  that  j 
they  will  reach  round  the  Head,  and  throw  over  then^ 
a  Handful  of  Salt :  When  you  have  done  this,  lay 
your  Head  acrofs,  one  thick  Part  one  Way,  and  the  \ 
other  another,  that  the  Fat  may  appear  alike  at  both  ' 
Ends ;  leave  one  Foot  out  to  lay  at  the  Top  to  make 
a  Lantern  to  reach  round,  and  then  bind  it  with 
coarfe  Inkle  as  you  would  do  Brawn,  and  tie  it  very  I 
clofe  at  both  Ends.    Take  it  out  of  the  Cloth  the 
next  Day,  take  ofF  the  Filletting  and  wafh  it ;  an^J 
then  wrap  it  about  again  very  tight,  and  keep  it  ii^ 
Brawn  Pickle. 

This  has  been  often  taken  for  real  Brawn. 
How  to  Collar  a  Piece  of  Beef  to  eat  cold. 
^AKE  a  Flank  of  Beef,  bone  it,  and  take  ofF  the 

inner  Skin  ;  nick  your  Beef  about  an  Inch  dil'  ; 
tance,  but  mind  you  do  not  cut  through  the  Skin  0^  i 
the  Outfide :  Then  take  two  Ounces  of  Salt-petre» 
and  beat  it  fmall,  and  mix  with  it  a  large  Handful  oi 
common  Salt ;  but  firft  fprinkling  your  Beef  over  with 
a  little  Water,  and  lay  it  in  a  earthen  Difli,  and  theH  | 
fprinkle  your  Salt  over  it  j  fo  let  it  ftand,  four  or  five 
Days.    Then  take  a  pretty  large  Quantity  of  all  Sort^ 
of  mild  fweet  Herbs,  pick  and  flired  them  very  fmall> 
and  cut  fome  Bacon  in  long  Pieces  the  thicknefs  0^ 
your  Finger ;  lay  a  Layer  of  Bacon,  and  another  0^ 
Greens  in  every  Nick,  when  you  have  done  feafo^J 
your  Beef  with  a  little  beaten  Mace,  Pepper,  Salt,  an'* 
Nutmeg :  You  may  add  a  little  Neat's  Tongue  if  yo!* 
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^hufe  it,  and  an  Anchovie  in  fome  of  the  Nicks  ;  fo 
^oll  it  up  tight,  bind  it  in  a  Cloth  with  coarfe  Inkle 
^ound  it,  put  it  into  a  large  Stew-pot  and  cover  it  with 
'^ater.  Let  the  Beef  lie  with  the  Ends  downwards, 
P^t  to  it  the  Pickle  that  was  in  the  Beef  when  it  lay  in 
^^It,  fet  it  in  a  flow  Oven  all  the  Night,  and  then 
^ke  it  out  and  bind  it  tight,  and  tie  up  both  Ends. 
The  next  Day  take  it  out  of  the  Cloth,  and  put  it 
into  Pickle.  You  muft  have  the  fame  Pickle  it  was 
^ked  in  :  Take  off  the  Fat,  boil  the  Pickle,  put  in  a 
yandful  of  Salt,  a  few  Bay  Leaves,  a  little  v/hole 
Jamaica  and  black  Pepper,  a  Quart  of  ftale  ftrong 
■"^er,  and  a  little  Vinegar.  If  you  make  the  Pickle 
J^'y  good,  it  will  keep  five  or  fix  Months  very  well. 

*  ake  Care  your  Beef  be  not  too  much  baked,  and  it 

cut  all  in  Diamonds, 

TTo  make  a  white  Fricafy  of  Eggs. 
AKE  ten  or  twelve  Eggs,  boil  them  hard  and 
peel  them ;  put  them  in  a  Stew-pan  with  a  little 
^hite  Gravy :  Take  the  Yolks  of  two  or  three  Eggs, 
^^at  them  very  well,  put  to  them  two  or  three  Spoon- 
of  Cream,  a  Spoonful  of  white  Wine,  a  little 
Jj^'ce  of  Lemon,  ftired  Parfley,  and  Salt  to  your 

*  afte;  fhake  all  together  over  the  Stove  'till  it  be  as 
"ick  as  Cream,  but  don't  let  it  boil ;  lay  one  Part  of 

your  Eggs  whole  on  the  Difh,  the  reft  cut  in  Halves 
Quarters,  and  lay  round  your  Dlih.  You  muft 
cut  them  'till  you  want  to  lay  them  on  the  Difh. 

^arnifti  your  Difli  with  Sippets,  and  ferve  it  i*p. 

^       To  make  a  brown  Fricafy  of  Eggs. 

J*AICE  eight  or  ten  Eggs,  boil  them  hard,  put  them 
in  Water,  take  ofF  the  Shell,  fry  them  in  Butter 

^•^nft  they  be  a  deep  Brown,  put  them  into  a  Ste^y- 
with  a  little  brown  Gravy,  and  a  Lump  of  But- 
>  fo  thicken  it  up  with  Flour :  Take  two  or  three 

Eggs> 
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Eggs,  lay  them  in  the  middle  of  the  Difli,  then  cut 
the  other  in  two,  and  fet  them  with  the  fmall  Ends 
upwards,  round  the  Difti :  Fry  fome  Sippets  r.nd  la/ 
round  them.  And  garnifh  the  Difh  with  crifp  Parfley. 

This  is  proper  for  a  Side-difti  in  Lent  or  any  other 
Time. 

To  make  a  Fricafy  of  Sweet  Breads. 
'T'AKE  five  or  iix  Veal  Sweetbreads,  according  as 
you  would  have  your  Difli  in  Bignels  ;  boil  thein 
in  Water,  cut  them  in  thin  Slices  the  length  Way> 
dip  them  in  Egg,  feafon  them  with  Pepper  and  Salt» 
and  fry  them  a  little  Brown,  Then  put  them  into  a 
Stew-pan  with  a  little  brown  Gravy,  a  Spoonful  of 
white  Wine,  or  Juice  of  Lemon,  which  you  pleafe  : 
Thicken  it  up  with  Flour  and  Butter ;  and  ferve  it  up. 
Garnifti  your  Difh  with  crifp  Parfley. 

To  make  a  Fricafy  of  Pig's  Ears. 
'TpAKE  three  or  four  Pig's  Ears  according  as  yoU 
would  have  your  Difli  in  Bignefs,  clean  and  boil 
them  very  tender ,  cut  th^m  in  fmall  Shreds  the  length 
of  your  Finger,  and  fry  them  with  Butter  'till  they 
brown  :  Then  put  them  into  a  Stew-pan  with  a  little 
brown  Gravy,  a  Lump  of  Butter,  a  Spoonful  of  Vine' 
gar,  and  a  little  Mufl:ard  and  Salt,  thickened  with 
Flour.  Take  two  or  three  Pig's  Feet  and  boil  thefl^ 
very  tender,  fit  for  eating  j  then  cut  them  in  two  an^^ 
take  out  the  large  Bones,  dip  them  in  Egg,  ftrew  ovef 
them  a  few  Bread-crumbs,  and  feafon  them  with  Pep' 
per  and  Salt.  Thefe  you  may  either  fry  or  boil,  an** 
lay  them  in  the  middle  of  your  Difli  with  the  Pig'*' 
Ears  and  Gravy. 

They  are  proper  for  a  Side-difti,  and  are  vef/ 
elegant  eating  when  thus  drefl'ed. 

Pigg's  Ears  ragoo'd  are  juftly  efteemed  a  fine  D'l^} 
it  is  prepared  with  fome  Trouble,  but  the  Expence 
trifling.  " 
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To  make  a  Fricafy  of  Tripe. 
'T^AKE  the  whiteft  feam  Tripes  you  can  get,  and 
cut  them  in  long  Pieces,  put  them  into  a  Stew- 
P^n  with  a  little  good  Gravy,  a  few  Bread-crumbs,  a 
Lump  of  Butter,  a  little  Vinegar,  and  a  little  Muftard 

you  like  it;  and  fhake  it  up  together  with  a  little 
ftred  Parfley.    Garnifh  your  Difli  with  Sippets. 

This  is  alfo  proper  for  a  Side-difh. 

A  Fricafy  of  Lamb  White. 
'T^AKE  a  Leg  of  Lamb,  half  roaft  it,  when  it  is 
cold  cut  it  in  Slices,  put  it  into  a  Stew-pan  with 
^  little  white  Gravy,  a  Shalot  flired  fine,  a  little  Nut- 
'^eg,  Salt,  and  a  few  fhred  Capers ;  let  it  boil  over  a 
Stove  whilft  the  Lamb  is  enough.  To  thicken  your 
*^2uce,  take  three  Spoonfuls  of  Cream,  the  Yolks  of 
tWo  Egg?,  a  little  flired  Parfley,  and  beat  them  well 
together ;  then  put  it  into  your  Stew-pan  and  fhake  it 
'^hilft  it  is  thick,  but  don't  let  it  boil ;  if  this  do  not 
!^ake  it  thick,  put  in  a  little  Flour  and  Butter,  fo  ferve 
^'^  up.  Garnifh  your  Difli  with  Muflirooms,  Oifters, 
^fid  Lemon. 

TA  Brown  Fricafy  of  Lamb. 
AKE  a  Leg  of  Lamb,  cut  it  in  thin  Slices  and 
feafon  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  then  fry  it  brown 
^ith  Butter ;  when  it  is  fried  put  it  into  your  Stew- 
Pan  with  a  little  brown  Gravy,  an  Anchovy,  a  Spoon- 
[^^  or  two  of  Wine,  grate  in  a  little  Nutmeg,  and  fet 
over  the  Stove ;  thicken  your  Sauce  with  Flour  and 
flutter.   Garnifti  your  Difti  with  Munirooms,  Oifters 
Lemon. 

T A  white  Fricafy  <5/"  Rabbits, 
AKE  a  Couple  of  young  Rabbits  and  half  raoft 
them  ;  when  they  are  cold  take  off  the  Skin,  and 
the  Rabbits  in  fmalJ  Pieces,  (but  take  only  the 
*^nite  Part :  )  When  you  have  cut  it  in  Pieces,  put  it 
D  into 
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a  Stew-pan  with  white  Gravy,  a  fmall  Anchovy,  a 
little  Onion,  Ihred  Mace,  and  Lemon-peel;  fet  it  over 
a  Stove,  and  let  it  have  one  Boil.  Then  take  i  little 
Cream,  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs,  a  Lump  of  Butter,  a 
little  Juice  of  Lemon  and  flired  Parfley  :  Put  them  all 
together  into  a  Stew-pan,  and  ftiake  them  over  the 
Fire  whilft  they  be  as  white  as  Cream ;  you  muft  not 
let  it  boil,  if  you  do  it  will  curdle.  Garnifli  your 
Difti  with  fhred  Lemon  and  Pickles. 

To  make  a  broiun  Fricafy  Rabbits. 

TAKE  a  Rabbit,  cut  the  Legs  in  three  Pieces,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Rabbit  the  fame  Bignefs ; 
beat  them  thin,  and  fry  them  in  Butter  over  a  quick  ' 
Fire :  When  they  are  fried  put  them  into  a  Stew-pan 
with  a  little  Gravy,  a  Spoonful  of  Catchup,  and  a  little 
Nutmeg ;  then  fhake  it  up  with  a  little  Flour  and 
Butter.    Garnifh  your  Difli  with  crifp  Parfley. 

To  make  a  white  Fricafy  (t/* Chickens. 
^Tp AKE  two  or  more  Chickens,  half  roaft  them,  cut 
them  up  as  you  do  for  Eating,  and  fkin  them  ; 
put  them  into  a  Stew-pan  with  a  little  white  Gravy, 
Juice  of  Lemon,  two  Anchovies,  Ihred  Mace  and 
Nutmeg ;  then  boil  it.  Take  the  Yolks  of  three 
Eggs,  a  little  fweet  Cream  and  flired  Parfley,  put 
them  into  your  Stew-pan  with  a  Lump  of  Butter  and 
a  little  Salt ;  fhake  them  all  the  while  they  are  over 
the  Stove,  and  be  fure  you  do  not  let  them  boil  left 
they  fliould  curdle.  Garnifli  your  Difli  with  Sippets 
and  Lemon. 

To  make  a  hroivn  Fricafy  of  Chickens. 

two  or  more  Chickens,  as  you  would  have 
your  Difli  in  Bignefs,  cut  them  up  as  you  do  for 
Eating,  and  flat  them  a  little  with  a  Parte  Pin  ;  fry 
them  a  little  Brown,  and  put  them  Into  your  Stew-paii 
with  a  little  Gravy,  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  white  Wine» 

a  little 
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a  littfe  Nutmeg  and  Salt;  thicken  it  up  with  Flour 
^nd  Butter,  Garnifti  your  Difh  with  Sippets  and 
crifp  Parfley. 

To  boil  Ducks  with  Onion  Sauce. 
T^AKE  two  fat  Ducks,  and  feafon  them  with  a  little 

Pepper  and  Salt,  (kewer  them  up  at  both  Ends, 
3nd  boil  them  whilft  they  are  tender.  Take  four  or 
five  large  Onions  and  boil  them  in  Milk  and  Water  j 
<^hange  the  Water  two  or  three  Times  in  the  boiling, 
3nd  when  they  are  enough  chop  them  very  fmall ;  rub 
them  through  a  Hair  Sieve  with  the  back  of  a  Spoon, 
till  you  have  rubb'd  them  quite  through  ;  then  melt  a 
kittle  Butter,  put  in  your  Onions  and  a  little  Salt,  and 
pour  it  upon  your  Ducks.  Garnifti  your  Difti  with 
Unions  and  Sippets. 

To  Jiew  Ducks  eithej'  Wild  or  Tame. 
'^AKE  a  Couple  of  Ducks  and  half  roaft  them  ;  cut 

them  up  as  you  would  do  for  Eating,  then  put 
^hem  into  a  Stew-pan  with  a  little  brown  Gravy,  a 
jlj^lafs  of  red  Wine,  two  Anchovies,  a  fmall  Onion 
^hred  very  fine,  and  a  little  Salt ;  let  them  fimmer  'till 
they  are  hot,  thicken  it  with  Flour  and  Butter,  fo  ferve 
^t  Up.    Garnifti  your  DIfli  with  Sippets. 

To  make  white  Scotch  Collops. 

^AKE  about  four  Pounds  of  a  Fillet  of  Veal,  cut 
it  in  fmall  Pieces  as  thin  as  you  can,  then  take  a 
"^tew-pan,  butter  it  well  over,  and  fliake  a  little  Flour 
^j^^r  it;  then  lay  your  Meat  in  Piece  by  Piece,  whilft 
^'1  your  Pan  be  covered;  put  in  two  or  three  Blades  of 
^  ^'"^^  Nutmeg,  fet  your  Stew-p-an  over 
vhe'Fire,  and  tofs  it  up  together  'till  all  your  Meat  he 
Jfhite  ;  then  take  Haifa  Pint  of  ftrong  Veal  Broth, 
phich  mufl:  be  ready  made,  a  Qiiarter  of  a  Pint  of 
""^am,  and  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs  ;  mix  all  thefe 
^gether,  put  it  to  your  Meat,  keeping  it  toiuiig 

D  2  the 
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the  Time  'till  they  jnft  boil  up,  then  they  are  enough  : 
The  lafl:  thing  you  do  rqueeze  \\\  a  little  Lemon.  You 
may  put  in  Oiitcrs,  Muftirooras,  or  what  you  will  to 
make  it  Rich. 

Tq  dnfs  Rabbits  to  look  like  Moor-game. 
^T^AKE  a  young  Rabbit,  when  it  is  cafecl  cut  ofF the 
Wings  and  the  Flead ;  leave  the  Neck  of  your 
Kabbit  as  long  as  you  can :  When  you  cafe  it  you 
muft  leave  on  the  Feet;  puU  ofif  the  Skin,  leave  on 
the  Claws,  fo  double  your  Rabbit  and  (Icewer  it  like 
a  Fowl  ;  put  a  Skewer  at  the  Bottom  through  the 
Leg-;  and  Neck,  and  tie  it  with  a  String,  to  prevent 
it  Trom  flying  open ;  when  you  difli  it  up  make  the 
fame  Sauce  as  you  would  do  for  Patridges.  Three  is 
enough  for  one  Difh. 

To  fry  Calf's  Feet  in  Btiiter. 

BLANCH  four  Calves  Feet,  and  boil  them  as  yoU 
would  do  for  Eating ;  take  out  the  large  Bones 
and  cut  them  in  two  ;  then  beat  a  Spoonful  of  Wheat- 
Flour  and  four  Eggs  together ;  put  to  it  a  little  Nut- 
meg, Pepper  and  Salt  ;  dip  in  your  Calves  Feet,  and 
fry  them  in  Butter  a  light  brown.  Lay  them  upoi^ 
your  Difli  with  a  httie  melted  Butter  over  theoi* 
Garnifh'with  Slices  of  Lemon. 

To  Pickle  Pigeons. 
'"pAKE  your  Pigeons  and  bone  them :  You  muft 
^  begin  to  bone  them  at  the  Neck,  and  turn  th^ 
Skin  downwards ;  when  they  are  boned  feafon  then^ 
with  Pepper,  Salt,  and  Nutmeg,  few  up  both  End^' 
and  boil  them  inWater  and  white  Wine  Vinegar,  with  ^ 
few  Bay  Leaves,  and  a  little  Whole  Pepper  and  SaK' 
When  they  are  enough  take  them  out  of  the  Pickl^' 
and  boil  it  down  with  a  little  more  Salt ;  and  when 
cold  put  in  the  Pigeons  and  keep  them  for  Ufe. 
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7o  pickle  Pork  for  hrping. 
off  the  Leg,  ShouUiei  Pieces,  the  blood? 
Neck  and  (he  Spare-Rib  as  bare  as  you  c?,;\^  tlien 
Cut  the  middle  Pieces  as  lan^c  as  they  can  Jie  in  the 
^  ub,  fait  iherh  with  Saltpetre,  liav-iah,  and  wliite 
our  Saltpetre  muft  be  beat  fniall,  and  mixed 
^vith  the  other  Salts.  Half  a  Peck  of*  white  Salt,  a 
Quart  of  Bay-falt,  and  Half  a  Pound  of  Saltpetre,  is 
enough  for  a  large  Hog. 

You  mufl  rub  the  Pork  very  well  with  your  Salt, 
ihen  lay  a  thick  Layer  of  Salt  all  over  the  Tub,  then 
^  Piece  of  Pork,  and  do  fo  'till  ali  your  Pork  is  in  : 
the  Skin  Side  downwards-,  fill  up  all  the  Hollows 
^nd  SiJes  of  t!)e  Tub  v.iih  little  Pieces  that  are  not 
"loody,  piefs  all  down  as  clofe  as  pofuble,  and  lay  ors 
^  good  Layer  of  Salt  on  the  Top  ;  then  lay  on  the 
■'-'Cgs  and  Shoulder  Pieces,  v.^h.ich  mufr  be  ufed  firft ; 

reft  will  keep  two  Years  it  iiot  pulled  up,  nor  the 
"i"kle  poured  from  it.  You  muft  obferve  to  fee  it  be 
Covered  with  Pickle. 

To  pickle  Pork  to  eat  foon. 
you  muft  take  two  Gallons  of  Pump-water,  one 
Pound  of  Bay-falt,  one  Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar, 
Ounces  of  Salt-petre ;   boil  it  ail  together,  and 
.^k'm  it  when  cold.    Cut  the  Pork  in  what  Pieces  you 
P"^afe,  lay  it  down  clofe,  and  pour  the  Liquor  over 
Lay  a  Weight  on  it  to  keep  it  clofe,  cover  it 
from  the  Air,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  ufc  in  a  Week. 
If  you  find  the  Pickle  begins    to  fpoil,    boil  it 
^'P  again,  and  /kim  it  3  and  when  it  is  cold,  pour  it 
3  our  Pork  .rgain. 

To  make  Bacon, 
p  fome  Countries  it  is  ufual  to  fcald  Bacon  Hogs  as 
.    well  as  Porkers ;  but  the  Bacon  is  firmer  by  fcorch- 
oft' the  Hairs  with  Straw. 

D  3  Your 
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Your  Hog  being  cut  up,  take  the  Sides  for  the 
Flitches  and  take  off  all  the  infide  Fat,  lay  it  on  a  long 
Board  or  Drefier,  that  the  Blood  rnay  run  away  ;  rub 
it  well  with  good  Salt  on  both  Sides,  let  it  lie  thus  a 
Week,  then  take  a  Pint  of  Bay-falt,  and  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  of  Salt-petre,  beat  them  fine,  and  mix 
them  with  two  Pounds  of  coarfe  Sugar,  and  a  Quarter 
of  a  Peck  of  common  Salt.  Lay  your  Pork  in  fome- 
thing  that  will  hold  the  Pickle,  and  rub  it  well  with  the 
above  Ingredients.  Lay  the  fkin  Side  do\ynwards, 
and  bafte  it  every  Day  with  the  Pickle  for  a  Fortnight ; 
then  hang  it  in  Wood-Smoke  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
keep  it  in  a  dry  Place,  but  not  hot.  You  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  Hams  and  Bacon  fhould  hang  clear  from 
every  Thing,  and  not  againft  a  Wall. 

Obferve  to  wipe  off  all  the  old  Salt  before  you  put 
it  into  this  Pickle,  and  never  keep  Bacon  nor  Hams 
in  a  hot  Kitchen,  or  in  a  Room  where  the  Sun  comes. 
It  makes  them  all  rufty. 

To  make  Bacon  Hams. 
VrOU  muft  chufe  the  Legs  of  fine  well  fed  Bacon 
Hogs,  or  very  fat  Porkers,  and  cut  them  large 
and  fine.  Take  an  Ounce  of  Salt-petre,  a  Pound  of 
coarfe  Sugar,  and  a  Pound  of  common  Salt ;  mix  all 
together,  and  rub  it  well.  Let  it  lie  a  Month  in  this 
Pickle,  turning  and  bailing  it  every  Day,  then  hang 
it  in  Wood-fmoke  in  a  dry  Place,  fo  as  no  Heat  comes 
to  it ;  and  if  you  keep  them  long,  hang  them  a  Month 
or  two  in  a  damp  Place,  fo  as  they  Vv'ill  be  Mouldy? 
and  it  will  make  them  cut  fine  and  Mellow. 

^.^^  To  boil  Hams  the  beji  Way  for  making  them  eat 
Jine,  without  dejiroying  the  true  Flavour,  fee  pag.  23. 

The  Pickle  in  which  thefe  Hams  were  cured,  does 
finely  for  Tongues  afterwards,  to  lie  in  it  a  Fortnight ; 

and 
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then  they  may  be  hung  in  the  Wood-fmoke  a 
Fortnight,  or  be  boiled  out  of  the  Pickle. 

Torkjhire  is  famous  for  Hams ;  and  th«  Reafon  is 
this :  Their  Salt  is  much  finer  than  ours  in  London^  it 
's  a  large  clear  Salt,  and  gives  the  Meat  a  fine  Flavour. 
I  ufed  to  have  it  from  Maiding  in  EJJex^  and  that  Sak 
will  make  any  Ham  as  fine  as  you  can  defire.  It  is 
by  much  the  beft  Salt,  for  faking  of  Meat.  A  deep 
hollow  Wooden  Tray  is  better  than  a  Pan,  becaufe 
the  Pickle  fwells  beft  about  it. 

When  you  broil  any  of  thefe  Hams  in  Slices  or 
Bacon,  have  fome  boiling  Water  ready,  and  let  the 
Slices  lay  a  Minute  or  two  in  the  Water  •,  then  broil 
them,  it  takes  out  the  Salt,  and  makes  them  eat  finer. 

To  make  Veal  Hams. 
OUT  the  Leg  of  Veal  like  a  Ham,  then  take  a  Pint 
of  Bay-fak,  two  Ounces  of  Salt-petre,  a  Pound' 
common  Salt;  mix  them  together,  with  an  Ounce 
Juniper  Berries  beat ;  rub  the  Ham  well,  and  lay 
in  a  hollow  Tray,  with  the  fkin  Side  downwards, 
it  every  Day  with  the  Pickle  for  a  Fortnight, 
*id  then  hang  it  in  Wood-Smoke  for  a  Fortnight, 
^ou  may  boil  it  or  parboil  it,  and  roaft  it.    In  this 
I'ickle  you  may  afterwards  do  two  or  three  Tongues, 
ojr  a  Piece  of  Pork. 

To  make  Beef  Hams,  or  Hang  Beef. 
V'OU  muft  take  a  Leg  of  fat,  but  fmal)  Beef, 
*    (the  fat  Scotch  or  Welch  Cattle  is  befl)  and  cut  it 
^am  Fafhion.  Take  an  Ounce  of  Bay-falt,  an  Ounce 
Salt-petre,  a  Pound  of  common  Salt,  and  a^Pound 
^f  coarfe  Sugar  (this  Qiiantity  for  about  fourteen  or 
^fteen  Pounds  Weighi,  and  fo  accordingly,  if  you 
pickle  the  whole  Quarter)  rub  it  with  the  above  In- 
Sfedients,  turn  it  every  Day,  and  bafle  it  well  with 
the  Pickle  for  a  Month  :  Take  it  out  and  roll  it  in 
D  4  Br;^n 
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Bran  or  Sawduft,  then  hang  it  in  Wood-fmoke,  where 
there  is  but  little  Fire  and  a  conftant  Smoke,  for  a 
Month  J  then  take  it  down,  and  hang  it  in  a  dry  Place, 
not  hot,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  You  may  cut  a  Piece 
off  as  you  have  Occafion,  and  either  boil  it  or  cut  it 
in  Raftiers,  and  broil  it  with  poached  Eggs,  or  boll  a 
Piece,  and  it  eats  fine  cold,  and  will  fliiver  like  Dutch 
Beef.  After  this  Beef  is  done,  you  may  do  a  thick 
Brifcuit  of  Beef  in  the  fame  Pickle.  Let  it  lay  a 
Month,  rubbing  it  every  Day  with  the  Pickle,  then 
boil  it  'till  it  is  tender,  hang  it  in  a  dry  Place,  and  it 
eats  finely  cold,  cut  in  Slices  on  a  Plate,  it  is  a  pretty 
Thing  for  a  Side-difn,  or  for  Supper.  A  Shoulder  of 
Mutton  laid  in  this  Pickle  a  Week,  hung  in  W ood- 
fmoke  two  or  three  Days,  and  then  boiled  with  Cab- 
bage, is  very  good. 

To  make  Mutton  Hams. 
A  Hind-Quarter  of  Mutton  muft  be  cut  like  a  Ham  ; 

then  take  one  Ounce  of  Salt-petre,  a  Pound  of 
conrfe  Sugar,  a  Pound  of  common  Salt;  mix  them 
and  rub  your  Ham,  Jay  it  in  a  hollow  Tray  with  the 
Skin  downwards,  bafte  it  every  Day  for  a  Fortnight, 
then  roll  it  in  Bran,  or  Sawduft,  and  hang  it  in  the 
Wood-fmoke  a  Fortnight ;  then  hang  it  in  a  dry  Place, 
and  cut  it  out  in  Rafhers.  It  don't  eat  well  boiled? 
but  eats  finely  broiled. 

To  boil  a  Leg  of  Lamb ^  with  the  Loin  fried  ahout  it. 

"Xl/'HEN  your  Lamb  is  boiled  lay  jt  in  the  Difh,  and 
,pour  upon- it  a  little  Parfley  and  Butter;  then 
Jay  your  fried  Lamb  round  it ;  and  cut  fome  Afparagus 
to  the  Bignefs  of  Peafe ;  boil  it  Green,  and  lay  it 
round  your  Lamb  in  Spoonfuls.  Garnlfh  the  DiiiJ 
with  crifp'd  Pariiey.  " 
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^  Leg  cf  Lamh  boiled  vu'tth  Chickens  round  it. 
XXT'^EN  your  Lamb  is  boiled  pour  over  it  Parfiey 
^    and  Butter ;   ]ay  the  Chickens  round  your 
Lamb,  and  pour  over  the  Chicken?  a  little  white  frical^' 
Sauce.    Garnifh  your  Difti  with  Sippets  and  Lemon. 

A  Knuckle  of  Veal  tilth  Rice. 
'T^AKE  a  Knuckle  of  Veal  and  a  Scrag  of  Mutton, 
put  them  into  a  KeJtle  with  as  much  W^ater  as 
"^ill  cover  them,  and  HaH  a  Pound  of  Rice ;  before 
you  put  in  the  Rice  let  the  Kettle  be  fkim'd  very  v/ell, 
will  make  the  Rice  the  V^'^hiter.    Put  in  a  Blade 
or  two  of  Mace,  and  a  little  Salt ;  fo  let  them  boil  ail 
together,    'till    the  Rice  and  Meat  be  thoroughly 
enough.    You  muft  not  let  the  Broth  be  over  thick  ; 
2nd  ferve  it  up  with  the  Knuckle  in  the  middle  of  the 
and  Sippets  round  it. 

To  Jlew  Ducks  ivhole. 
j^AKE  Ducks  when  they  are  drawn  and  clean 
wafned,  put  them  into  a  Stew-pan  with  Gravy, 
fed  "vVine,  Mace,  Whcsle  Pepper,  an  Onion,  an  An- 
^^lovy,  and  a  little  Lemon-peel;  vi?hen  v/ell  ftewed- 
P^t  in  a  Piece  of  pAitter  and  fome  grated  Bread  to 
*-hicken  it :  Lay  round  tlicm  crlfp  Bacon  and  Fercc- 
^^cat  Balls.    Garnini  with  Shalots. 

To  roaji  Veal  a  favoury  JVay. 
^X^HEN  you  have  ftufied  your  Veal,  flrew  foir.e 
of  the  Ingredients  over  it ;  when  it  is  roafted 
'■^ake  your  Sauce  cf  what  drops  from  the  Meat,  put 
?i  Anchovy  in  Water,  and  when  diflc-lveJ  pour  it 
'^to  the  Dripping-pan,  with  a  large  Lump  of  Butter 
^'■'d  Oifters  ;  tofs  it  up  with  Flour  to  thicken  it, 

To  roaji  Lobfters. 
J^Obfters  for  roafting  fliould  be  alive ;    tie  your 
Lobfter  t?ight  to  the  Spit,  and  if  it  is  a  fmall  one 
'^oaft  it  Half  an'Hour,  bafting  it  with  Salt  and  Water, 
D  5  Split 
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Split  the  Tail,  lay  it  in  a  Difh,  and  carry  melted  But- 
ter to  Table  in  a  Sauce  Boat.  But  fome  boil  their 
Lobfters,  then  lay  them  before  the  Fire,  and'  bafte 
them  with  Butter,  'till  they  have  a  fine  Froth.  This 
is  as  good  a  Way  to  the  full  as  roafting  them,  and  not 
half  the  Trouble. 


'HESE  are  convenient  either  for  a  Plate,  or  to 


make  a  fine  and  elegant  Difhj  for  the  whole 
matter  is  only  to  add  fuch  a  Number  as  will  fuit  your 
Purpofe. 

Parboil  your  Lobfters,  then  break  the  Shells,  pick 
out  all  the  Meat,  cut  it  finall,  take  the  Meat  out  of 
the  Body,  mix  it  fine  with  a  Spoon  in  a  little  white 
Wine:  For  Example,  to  a  fmall  Lobfter,  one  Spoonful 
of  Wine ;  put  it  into  a  Sauce-pan  with  the  Meat  of 
the  Lobfter,  four  Spoonfuls  of  white  Wine,  a  Blade 
of  Mace,  and  a  little  beaten  Pepper  and  Salt.  Let  it  ftev^' 
all  together  a  few  Minutes,  then  ftir  in  a  Piece  of  But' 
ter,  ftiake  your  Sauce- pan  round  'till  your  Butter  is 
melted,  put  in  a  Spoonful  of  Vinegar,  and  ftrew  in  as 
many  Crumbs  of  Bread  as  will  make  it  thick  enough* 
When  it  is  hot,  pour  it  into  your  Plate,  and  garnifb 
with  the  Chine  of  a  Lobfter  cut  in  four,  pepperedi 
falted,  and  broiled. 

To  butter  Crabs,  or  Lobfters  another  Way. 

TAKE  two  Crabs,  or  Lobfters,  being  boiled,  an<l 
cold,  pick  all  the  Meat  out  of  the  Shells  an<i 
Bodies,  mince  it  fmall,  and  put  it  all  together  into  * 
Sauce-pan ;  add  to  it  a  Glafs  of  white  Wine,  tW 
Spoonfuls  of  Vinegar,  and  a  Nutmeg  grated  ;  then  let 
it  boil  up  'till  it  is  thoroughly  hot.  Have  ready  Half  ^ 
Pound  of  frefh  Butter,  melted  with  an  Anchovy,  an^ 
the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs  beat  up  and  mixed  with  tb^ 
Butter  5  then  mix  Crab  and  Butter  all  together,  (baking 
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the  Sauce-pan  conftantly  round  'till  it  is  quite  hoti 
Put  the  great  Shell,  either  of  the  Crab,  or  Lobfter  in 
the  middle  of  your  Difti ;  pour  part  into  the  Shell,  and 
the  reft  into  little  Saucers  round  the  Shell ;  flicking 
three-corner  Toafts  between  the  Saucers,  and  round 
the  Shell.  This  is  a  fine  Side-Difh  at  a  Second  Courfe. 

To  drefs  a  Crab  to  eat  hot. 
"Lj  AVING  taken  out  the  Meat,  and  cleanfed  it  from 
the  Skin,  put  it  into  a  Stew-pan,  with  Half  a  Pint 
of  white  Wine,  a  little  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  Salt, 
over  a  flow  Fire.  Throw  in  a  few  Crumbs  of  Bread, 
heat  up  one  Yolk  of  an  Egg  with  a  Spoonful  of 
Vinegar,  throw  it  in,  then  fhake  the  Sauce-pan  round 
a  Minute,  and  ferve  it  up  on  a  Plate. 

To  Jiew  Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Crawfilh. 
"DICK  out  the  Tails,  *till  there  are  about  two  Quarts, 
take  the  Bodies,  give  them  a  bruife,  and  put  them 
into  a  Pint  of  white  Wine,  with  a  Blade  of  Mace, 
Let  them  ftew  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour,  ftir  them  toge- 
ther, and  ftrain  them  ;  then  wafh  out  the  Sauce-pan, 
put  to  it  the  ftrained  Liquor,  and  Tails  :  Grate  afmall 
Nutmeg  in,  add  a  little  Salt,  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound 
of  Butter  rolled  in  Flour  ;  ftiake  it  all  together,  cut  a 
pretty  thin  Toaft  round  a  Quarter  of  a  Peck  Loaf, 
toaft  it  Brown  on  both  Sides,  cut  it  into  fix  Pieces, 
^ay  it  clofe  t©gether  in  the  Bottom  of  your  Difh,  and 
pour  your  Fifh  and  Sauce  over  it.  Send  it  to  Table  . 
hot.  If  it  be  Crawfifti  or  Prawns,  garnifti  your  Difti  i 
V?ith  fome  of  the  biggeft  Claws,  laid  thick  round. 
Water  will  do  in  the  room  of  Wine,  only  add  a  Spoon« 
ful  of  Vinegar. 

To  make  Scollops  of  Oifters. 
pUT  your  Oifters  into  Scollop-fliells  for  that  pur- 

pofc,  fet  them  on  your  Gridiron  over  a  good  clear  , 
^ire,  let  them  ftew  'till  you  think  your  Oifters  are  i 

enough, 
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enough,  then  have  ready  fome  Crumbs  of  Bread  rub- 
bed in  a  Napkin,  fill  your  Shells,  and  fet  them  before 
a  good  Fire,  and  bafte  them  well  v/ith  Butter. '  Let 
them  be  of  a  fine  Brown,  keeping  them  turning,  to 
be  brov/n  all  over  alike ;  but  a  Tin  Oven  does  them 
beft  before  the  Fire.  They  eat  much  the  beft  done 
this  Way,  though  moft  People  ftew  the  Oifters  firft 
in  a  Sauce-pan,  with  a  Blade  of  Mace,  thickened  with 
a  Piece  of  Butter  and  fill  the  Shells,  and  then  cover 
them  with  Crumbs,  and  brown  them  with  a  hot  Iron  : 
But  the  Bread  has  not  the  fine  Tafte  of  the  former. 

To  clrefs  Muffels. 
'"^'OTHING  requires  lefs  Trouble  if  they  are  to  be 
"^-^  eat  out  of  the  Shell.  Wafli  them  clean,  put 
them  in  a  Stew-pan,  and  cover  them  clofe  with  a  wet 
Cloth;  as  foon  as  they  open  they  are  enough  done. 
Put  them  into  a  Difh,  and  carry  Vinegar  to  Table  in 
Saucers,  with  a  little  Pepper;  and  they  arc  eat  thus 
with  Bread  and  Butter. 

In  eating  Muflels  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  look  un- 
der the  Tongue,  and  fee  there  are  no  Crahs ;  for  they 
are  very  pernicious,  if  not  abfolute  Poifon  :  But  avoid- 
ing thefe,  the  MufTel  is  a  delicious  Shell-Fifh. 

Thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Crah  in  a 
Muflel,  will  be  pleafed  with  having  it  defcribed  fo  as 
ito  know  it.  This  Crah  then,  is  about  the  Bignefs  of 
a  Pea ;  'tis  dire(£tly  in  the  Shape  of  a  ^ea  Craby  and  of 
the  Colour  of  the  Muflel,  or  rather  redder. 

To  drefs  Cockles  the  common  Way. 
/^OCKLES  require  being  well  wafhed  in  like  man- 
^  ner  with  the  Muflels,  or  elfe  the  Sand  will  hang 
upon  them,  and  they  eat  very  greety.  Stew  them  as 
you  did  the  Mufl'els ;  and  they  are  eat  in  the  fame 
Manner ;  but  in  thefe  there  is  nothing  of  the  Crab 
Kind. 
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To  few  Muffels. 
^XTASH  them  very  clean  from  the  Sand  in  two  or 
three  Waters,  put  them  into  a  Stew-pan,  cover 
t^em  clofe,  and  let  them  Itev/  'till  all  the  Shells  are 
Open  ;  then  take  thtm  out  one  by  one,  pick  them  out 
the  Shells,  and  look  under  the  Tongue  to  fee  if 
there  be  a  Crab ;  if  there  is,  throw  away  the  Muflel  j 
^^o'  fome  will  only  pick  out  the  Crab,  and  eat  the 
^ufTcl,  When  you  have  picked  them  all  clean,  put 
^^em  into  a  Sauce-pan  ;  and  to  a  Quart  of  Muffels  put 
^"lalf  a  Pint  of  the  Liquor  ftrained  through  a  Sieve  ; 
P^t  in  aBIade  or  two  of  Mace,  and  a  Piece  of  Butter  as 
^'g  as  a  large  Walnut  rolled  in  Flour  :  Let  them  ftewj 
*oaft  fome  Bread  brown,  and  lay  round  the  Difh, 
^^t  Three-corner-ways ;  pour  in  the  Muflels,  and 
^*^nd.  them  to  Table  hot. 

Another  Way  to  Jievj  Muffels. 
^LEAN  and  ftew  your  Muffels  as  in  the  foregoing 
^  ,  Receipt,  only  to  a  Quart  of  Muflels  put  a  Pint  of 
■^'fjuor  and  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Butter  rolled  in  a 
!^^'"y  little  Flour.  When  they  are  enough,  have  fome 
^t^umbs  of  Bread  ready,  and  cover  the  Bottom  of  your 
■^'fli  thick  ;  grate  Half  a  Nutmeg  over  them,  and 
^'^^r  the  Muffels  and  Sauce  all  over  the  Crumbs,  and 
^^^d  them  to  Table. 

A  third  Way  to  drefs  Muffels. 

I^'^'EW  them  as  above,  and  lay  them  in  yourDifli; 
,  ftrew  your  Crumbs  of  Bread  thick  all  over  them, 
[^^n  fet  them  before  a  good  Fire,  turning  the  Difh 
j?^nd  and  round,  that  they  may  be  brown  all  alike, 
^^^p  bailing  them  with  Butter,  that  the  Crumbs  may 
^crifp,  and  it  will  make  a  pretty  Side-difh. 
Cockles  may  be  ftewed  in  the  fame  Manner,  and 
equally  good.  ^ 
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To  ragoQ  Oifters. 

OPEN  a  Quart  of  the  largeft  Oifters  you  can  get, 
fave  the  Liquor,  and  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  Sieve ; 
wafti  your  Oifters  in  warm  Water,  and  make  a  Bat- 
ter thus :  Take  two  Yolks  of  Eggs,  beat  them  well, 
grate  in  Half  a  Nutmeg,  cut  a  little  Lemon-peel  fmall, 
a  good  deal  of  Parfley,  a  Spoonful  of  the  Juice  of 
Spinach,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Cream  or  Milk,  and  beat 
it  up  with  Flour  to  a  thick  Batter.    Have  ready  fome 
Butter  in  a  Stew-pan,  dip  your  Oifters  one  by  one 
into  the  Batter,  and  have  ready  Crumbs  of  Bread> 
then  roll  them  in  it,  and  fry  them  quick  and  brown ; 
fome  with  the  Crumbs  of  Bread,  and  feme  without. 
When  they  are  fried,  take  them  out  of  the  Pan,  and 
fet  them  before  the  Fire.    Pour  the  Fat  out  of  the 
Pan,  ftiake  a  little  Flour  all  over  the  Pan,  and  rub  a 
Piece  of  Butter  as  big  as  a  Hen's  Egg  all  over  the  Pan 
with  your  Spoon,  'till  it  is  melted  and  thick ;  then 
put  in  the  Oifter-Liquor,  three  or  four  Blades  oi 
Mace,  ftir  it  round,  put  in  a  few  Piftacho-Nuts 
ftjelled,  and  let  them  boil  j  then  put  in  Half  a  Pint  of 
white  Wine,  and  have  ready  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs 
beat  up  with  four  Spoonfuls  of  Cream  j  ftir  all  weU 
together,  when  it  is  thick  and  fine,  lay  the  Oifters  in 
the  Difli,  and  pour  the  Ragoo  over  them.  Garnifl* 
with  Chefnuts  and  Lemon. 

You  may  ragoo  Muflels  the  fame  Way  ;  and  yd* 
may  leave  out  the  Piftacho-Nuts,  if  you  don't  lik^ 
them  J  but  they  give  the  Sauce  a  fine  Flavour. 

To  ragoo  French  Beans. 
'VAKE  a  few  Beans,  boil  them  tender,  then  tak^ 
•*  your  Stew-pan,  put  in  a  Piece  of  Butter,  whei* 
it  is  melted,  {hake  in  fome  Flour,  and  peel  a  larg^ 
Onion,  flice  it  and  fry  it  brown  in  that  Butter  j  ^^^^ 
put  in  the  Beans,  ftiake  in  a  little  Pepper  and  a  lit^^^ 
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Salt ;  grate  a  little  Nutmeg  in,  have  ready  the  Yolk 
of  an  pgg  and  fome  Cream ;  ftir  them  all  together  for 
a  Minute  or  two,  and  difh  them  up. 

To  make  good  Brown  Gravy. 
'T^AKE  Half  a  Pint  of  Small  Beer,  or  Ale  that  is 
not  bitter,  and  Half  a  Pint  of  Water,  an  Onion 
cut  fmall,  a  little  Bit  of  Lemon-peel  cut  fmall,  three 
Cloves,  a  Blade  of  Mace,  fome  Whole  Pepper,  a 
Spoonful  of  Mufiiroom-Pickle,  a  Spoonful  of  Wal- 
nut-Pickle, a  Spoonful  of  Catchup  and  an  Anchovy  ; 
firft  put  a  Piece  of  Butter  into  a  Sauce-pan,  as  big  as 
a  Hen's  Egg,  when  it  is  melted  fhake  in  a  little  Flour, 
and  let  it  be  a  little  Brown  ;  then  by  Degrees  ftir  in 
the  above  Ingredients,  and  let  it  boil  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour,  then  ftrain  it,  and  it  is  fit  for  Fifli  or  Roots. 

A  Shoulder  c/"  Mutton  forcd, 
^AKE  a  Pint  of  Oifters  and  chop  them,  put  in  a 
few  Bread  Crumbs,  a  little  Pepper,  ftired  Mace, 
and  an  Onion  ;  mix  them  all  together,  and  ftufFyour 
Mutton  on  both  Sides,  then  roaft  it  at  a  flow  Fire, 
and  bafte  it  with  nothing  but  Butter :  Put  into  the 
t)ripping-pan  a  little  Water,  two  or  three  Spoonfuls 
of  the  Pickle  of  Oifters,  a  Glafs  of  red  Wine,  an 
Onion  ftired  fmall,  and  an  Anchovy.  If  your  Liquor 
^afte  before  your  Mutton  is  enough,  put  in  a  little 
•iiore  Water  ;  and  when  the  Meat  is  roafted,  take  up 
^He  Gravy,  fkim  off"  the  Fat,  and  thicken  it  with 
f^lour  and  Butter  ;  then  ferve  it  up.  Garnifli  your 
J^ifti  with  Horfe-radifli  and  Pickles. 

To  /lew  a  Fillet  of  Mutton. 
^AKE  a  Fillet  of  Mutton,  ftufF  it  the  fame  as  the 
Shoulder,  half  roaft  it,  and  put  it  into  a  Stew-pan 
^ith  a  little  Gravy,  Half  a  Pint  of  red  Wine,  an  An- 
l^hovy,  and  a  ftired  Onion  :  You  may  alfo  put  in  a 
''Ule  Horfe-radiflj  and  fome  Muflirooms.    Stew  it 

over 
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over  a  flow  Fire  while  the  Mutton  is  enough  ;  then 
take  the  Gravy,  fKim  ofFthe  Fat,  and  thicken  It  with 
Flour  and  Butter.  Lay  Force-meat  Balls  round  the 
Mutton,  and  garnifli  your  Difli  with  Horfe-radifh  and 
Mufhrooms. 

It  is  proper  either  for  a  Side-difli  or  Bottom- difh. 
If  you  have  it  for  a  Bottom-difti,  cut  your  Mutton 
into  two  Fillets. 

To  make  French  Cutlets  of-Muiion. 

TAKE  a  Neck  of  Mutton,  cut  it  in  Joints,  cut  off 
the  Ends  of  the  long  Bones,  then  fcrape  the  Meat 
clean  off  the  Bones  about  an  Inch.  Take  a  little  of 
the  in-part  of  the  Meat  of  the  Cutlets,  and  make  it  into 
Force  meat  5  feafon  it  with  Nutmeg,  Pepper  and  Salt  j 
then  lay  it  upon  your  Cutlets,  rub  over  them  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg  to  make  it  ftick;  then  chop  a  few  fweet 
Herbs,  put  to  them  a  few  Bread  Crumbs,  and  a  little 
Pepper  and  Salt ;  ftrew  it  over  the  Cutlets,  and  wrap 
them  in  double  Writing- Paper  :  Either  broil  them  be- 
fore the  Fire  or  in  an  Oven.  Half  an  Hour  will  do 
them  J  and  when  you  difti  them  up,  take  off  the  Out- 
Paper,  and  fet  in  the  midfl:  of  the  Difti  a  little  browo 
Gravy  in  a  China-bafon ;  or  you  may  broil  them  with- 
out Paper  if  you  pleafe. 

To  Jiew  a  Brcaji  of  Veal. 
/^UT  off  both  Ends  of  the  fatteft  and  whiteft  Breaft 
^  of  Veal  you  can  get,  and  boil  them  for  a  little 
Gravy  :  Take  the  Veal  and  raifc  up  the  thin  Part? 
make  a  Force-meat  of  the  Sweet-bread  boiled,  a  feW 
Bread  Crumbs,  a  little  Beef-fuet,  two  Eggs,  a  little 
Pepper  and  Salt,  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Cream,  and  ^ 
little  Nutmeg  mixed  all  together :  So  fluff  the  Vcalj 
fkewer  the  Skin  clofe  down,  dredge  it  over  with  Flour } 
tie  it  up  in  a  Cloth,  and  boil  it  in  M\\\i  and  Water 
about  an  Hour.   For  the  Sauce  take  a  little  Gravy» 

abpu^ 
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abovit  Half  a  Pint  of  Oifters,  a  few  Muftirooms  fhred, 
a  little,  Lemon  ihred  fine,  and  a  little  Juice  of  Le- 
mon :  Thicken  it  up  wich  Flour  and  Butter  ;  and 
vi'hen  you  difti  it  up  pour  the  fame  over  it.  Lay  over 
It  a  Sweet-bread  or  two  cut  in  Slices  and  fried,  and 
fried  Oifters.  Garnifli  your  Difli  with  Lemon,  Pickles 
and  Muflirooms. 

This  is  proper  for  a  Top-difh  either  at  Noon  or 
Night. 

7o  Jlew  a  Fillet  ofYez\, 
^  AKE  a  fine  fat  Leg  of  Veal,  cut  ofF the  Knuckle, 
and  cut  the  reft  into  two  Fillets ;  then  take  the 
'^at  Part  and  cut  it  in  Pieces  the  thicknefs  of  your 
J^inger.    You  muft  ftufF  the  Veal  with  the  fat;  make 
|he  Hole  with  a  Penknife,  draw  it  thro'  and  fkev.'er 
round  ;  feafon  it  with  Pepper,  Salt,  Nutmeg,  and 
ftired  Parfley;  then  put  it  into  your  Stew-pan,  with 
^^alfaPound  of  Butter,  (without  W  ater)  and  fet  it 
your  Stove  j  let  it  boil  \tiy  flow,  and  cover  it  clofe 
^Ps  turning  it  very  often:  It  will  take  about  two 
^ours  in  Stewing.   When  it  is  done  enough  pour  the 
^ravy  from  it ;  take  olr  the  Fat,  put  into  the  Gravy 
^  Pint  of  Oifters  and  a  few  Capers,  a  little  I>emon- 
P^el,  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  white  Wine,  and  a  little 
J^ice  of  Lemon  ;  thicken  it  with  Butter  and  Flour 
^'le  thicknefs  of  Cream :   Lay  round  it  Force-meat 
r^^lls  and  Oifters  fried  ;  fo  ferve  it  up.    Garnilh  your 
■^-'ifli  with  a  few  (!^apers  and  fliced  Lemon.  , 

J  pretty  Diflj  of  Eggs. 
^OIL  fix  Eggs  hard,  peel  them  and  cut  them  in 
thin  Slices ;  put  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Butter 
'nto  the  Stew-pan,  then  putiii  your  Eggs  and  fry  them 
^'^'ck.  Half  a  Qu'^rter  of  an  Hour  will  do  them  ;  but 
y^i^  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  break  them.  Throw 
^'>'cr  them  Pepper,  Salt  and  Nutmeg;  lay  them  in  your 

Difli 
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Di{h  before  the  Fire,  pour  out  all  the  Fat,  fliake  in  a 
little  Flour,  and  have  ready  two  Shallots  cut  fmall ; 
throw  them  into  the  Pan,  pour  in  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint 
of  white  Wine,  a  little  Juice  of  Lemon,  and  a  little 
Piece  of  Butter  rolled  in  Flour.  Stir  all  together  'till 
it  is  thick  ;  and  if  you  have  not  Sauce  enough,  put  in 
a  little  more  Wine  ;  toaft  fome  thin  Slices  of  Bread 
cut  Three-corner-ways,  and  lay  round  your  Difh? 
pour  the  Sauce  all  over,  and  fend  it  to  Table  hot.  You 
may  put  Sweet  Oil  on  the  Toaft,  if  it  be  agreeable. 

To  flew  a  Turkey  or  Fowl. 
THIRST  let  your  Pot  be  very  clean,  lay  four  clean 
""^  Skewers  at  the  Bottom,  lay  your  Turkey  or  Fowl 
upon  them,  put  in  a  Quart  of  Gravy,  a  Bunch  of 
Sellery,  cut  fmall,  and  wafiied  very  clean  j  put  it 
into  your  Pot,  with  two  or  three  Blades  of  Mace,  let 
it  ftew  foftly  'till  there  is  juft  enough  for  Sauce,  then 
add  a  good  Piece  of  Butter  rolled  in  Flour,  two  Spoon' 
fuls  of  red  Wine,  two  of  Catchup,  and  juft  as  much 
Pepper  and  Salt  as  will  feafon  itj  lay  your  Fowl  of 
Turkey  in  the  Difh,  pour  the  Sauce  over  it,  and  itxi^ 
it  to  Table.  If  the  Fowl  or  Turkey  is  enough  before 
the  Sauce,  take  it  up,  and  keep  it  hot  'till  the  Sauce 
boiled  enough,  then  put  it  in,  let  it  boil  a  Minute  of 
two,  and  difti  it  up. 

To  Jiew  a  Knuckle  of  Veal. 
"DE  fure  let  the  Pot  or  Sauce-pan  be  very  clean,  la>' 
at  the  Bottom  four  clean  wooden  Skewers,  wa^^ 
and  clean  the  Knuckle  very  well,  then  lay  it  in  tb^ 
Pot  with  two  or  three  Blades  of  Mace,  a  little  Whol^ 
Pepper,  a  little  Piece  of  Thyme,  a  fmall  Onion,  ^ 
Cruft  of  Bread,  and  tv/o  Q^rai  ts  of  Water.  Cover 
down  clofe,  make  it  boll,  then  only  let  it  fimmer 
two  Hours,  and  when  it  is  enough  take  it  up,  lay 
in  a  Difli,  and  ftrain  the  Broth  over  it. 
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Another  Way  to  Jiezv  a  Knuckle  of  Veal. 
r^LE^N  it  as  before  direfted,  and  boil  it  'till  there 
is  juft  enough  for  Sauce ;  add  one  Spoonful  of 
Catchup,  one  of  red  Wine,  and  one  of  Walnut 
f*ickle,  fome  Truffles  and  Morels,  or  fome  dried 
Muflirooms  cut  fmall ;  boil  it  all  together,  take  up  the 
knuckle,  lay  it  in  a  Difh,  pour  the  Sauce  over  it,  and 
^end  it  to  Table. 

Note,  It  eats  very  well  done  as  the  Turkey,  before 
^ireded. 

To  ragoo  a  Piece  of  Beef.  ~ 
AKE  a  large  Piece  of  the  Flank  vi^hich  has  Fat  at 
the  Top  cut  fquare,  or  any  Piece  that  is  all  Meat, 
^nd  has  Fat  at  the  Top,  but  no  Bones.    The  Rump 
^oes  well.    Cut  all  nicely  ofF  the  Bone  (which  makes 
'ne  Soup)  then  take  a  large  Stew-pan  and  with  a  good 
"iece  of  Butter  fry  it  a  little  Brown  all  over,  flouring 
J^our  Meat  well  before  you  put  it  into  the  Pan  ;  then 
^ur  in  as  much  Gravy  as  will  cover  it,  made  thus  : 
.*^ake  about  a  Pound  of  coarfe  Beef,  a  little  Piece  of 
y^^al  cut  fmall,  a  Bundle  of  fweet  Herbs,  an  Onion, 
jorne  Whole  Pepper  and  White  Pepper,  two  or  three 
p^'ge  Blades  of  Mace,  four  or  five  Cloves,  a  Piece  of 
Ir^rrot,  a  little  Piece  of  Bacon  ffeeped  in  Vinegar  a 
H^le  while,  a  Crufl:  of  Bread  toafted  Brown  ;  put  to 
^'^is  a  Quart  of  Water,  and  let  it  boil  'till  Half  is 
}*'3fted.    While  this  is  making,  pour  a  Quart  of  boil- 
Water  into  the  Stew-pan,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let 
be  ftewing  foftlyj  when  the  Gravy  is  done  ftrain  it, 
^^^ir  it  into  the  Pan  where  the  Beef  is,  take  an  Ounce 
5J  T^ruffles  and  Morels  cut  fmall,  fome  frefh  or  dried 
'^^ftirooms  cut  fmall,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Catchup,  and 
^^^er  it  clofe.    Let  all  this  ftew  'till  the  Sauce  is  rich 
thick,  then  have  ready  fome  Artichoke  Bottoms 
into  four,  and  a  few  pickled  Mufhrooras  j  give 

them 
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.them  a  Boil  or  two,  and  when  your  Meat  is  tenr^er 
and  your  Sauce  quite  rich,  lay  the  Meat  into  a  Diih 
and  pour  the  Sauce  over  it.  You  may  add  a  Sweet- 
bread cut  in  fix  Pieces,  a  Palate  ilewed  tender  cut  into 

'  little  Pieces,  fame  Cocks-Combs,  and  a  few  I'orcc- 
meat  Balls.  Thefe  are  a  great  Addition,  but  it  will 
be  good  without. 

Note^  For  Variety  when  the  Beef  is  ready  and  the 
Gravy  put  to  it,  add  a  large  Bunch  of  Sellery  cut  fmali 
and  wafhed  clean,  two  Spoonfuls  of  Catchup,  and  a 
Glafs  of  red  Wine.  Omit  all  the  other  Ingredients. 
When  the  Meat  and  Sellery  are  tender,  and  the  Sauce 
rich  and  good,  ferve  it  up.  It  is  alfo  veiy  good  this 
Way.  Take  fix  large  Cucumbers,  fcoop  out  th^ 
Seeds,  pare  them,  cut  them  into  Slices,  and  do  then* 
juft  as  you  do  the  Sellery. 

To  force  the  Infide  of  a  Surloin  of  Beef. 

'TpAKE  a  fliarp  Knife,  and  carefully  lift  up  the  Fat 
of  the  Infide,  take  out  all  the  Meat  clofe  to  th^ 
Bone,  chop  it  fmall,  take  a  Pound  of  Suet  and  chop 
fine,  about  as  many  Crumbs  of  Bread,  a  little  Thym'^ 
and  Lemon-peel,  a  little  Pepper  and  Salt,  Half  a  Nut- 
meg grated,  and  tv.'o  Shalots  chopped  fine  ;  mix  all  to- 
gether, with  a  Glafs  of  red  Wine,  then  put  it  int" 
the  fame  Place,  cover  it  v/ith  the  Skin  and  Faf» 
fi<;ewer  it  down  with  fine  Skewers,  and  cover  it  witl^ 
Paper.  Don't  take  the  Paper  off  'till  the  I\4eat  is  i'^ 
the  Difli,  Take  a  Qiiarter  of  a  Pint  of  red  Wi;i^' 
two  Shalots  fnred  fmall,  boii  them,  and  pour  into  tb^ 
t)ifli  with  the  Gravy  which  comes  out  of  the  Meat? 
and  it  eats  well.  Spit  your  Meat  before  you  take  of"^ 
the  Infide. 
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Another  Way  to  force  a  Surloin. 
V\7"HJEN  it  is  quite  roafted,  take  it  up,  and  lay  it 
in  the  Difti  with  the  Infide  uppermoft  ;  with  a 
fliarp  Knife  lift  up  the  Skin,  hack  and  cut  the  Infide 
^ery  fine,  (hake  a  little  Pepper  and  Salt  over  it,  with 
*Wo  Shalots ;  cover  it  with  the  Skin,  and  fend  it  to 
Table.  You  may  add  red  Wine,  or  Vinegar,  juft 
you  like. 

To  force  the  Irfuh  of  a  Rump  of  Beef. 
XrOU  maydo'it  jufl  in  the  fame  Manner,  only  lift 
up  the  outfide  Skin,  take  the  Middle  of  the  Meat, 
3-nd  do  as  before  directed  ;  put  it  into  the  fame  Place, 
^nd  with  iine  Skewers  put  it  down  clofe. 

How  to  Carhonade  a  Breajl  of  Mutton. , 
VAKE  a  Breaft  of  Mutton,  Half  boil  it,  nick  it 
.  crofs,  feafon  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt ;  then  broil 
before  the  Fire  whilft  it  be  enough  ;  fprinkling  it 
'^ver  with  Bread-crumbs ;  let  the  Sauce  be  a  litfle 
Oravy  and  Butter,  and  a  few  fhred  Capers  ;  put  it 
^Pon  the  Difh  with  the  Mutton.  Garnifli  it  with 
^orfe-radifli  and  Pickles.  This  is  proper  for  a  Side- 
^lih  at  Noon,  or  a  Bottom-difh  at  Night. 

A  Chine  of  Mutton  roafled,  with  fiewed  Sellery. 
^AKE  a  Loin  of  Mutton,  cut  ofF  the  thin  Part  and 
both  Ends,  take  off  the  Skin,  and  fcore  it  in  the 
loading  as  you  would  do  Pork  ;  then  take  a  little 
^ellery,  boil  it,  and  cut  it  in  Pieces  about  an  Inch 
^ong,  put  to  it  a  little  good  Gravy,  Whole  Pepper 
Salt,  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Cream  and  a 
^^mp  of  Butter ;  fo  thicken  it  up,  and  pour  it  upon 
|pur  Difli  with  your  Mutton.  This  is  proper  for  a 
Side-difli.  Stewed  Sellery  eats  very  well  with  either 
f^^ef  or  Mutton  ;  and  thofe  who  like  the  Flavour  are 
^ond  of  it  in  almoll  every  Thing. 

'  Ho-u) 
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How  to  drefs  a  Leg  o/"  Mutton  a  la  Roy  ale. 

HAVING  taken  ofF  all  the  Fat,  Skin,  anf]  Shank 
Bone,  lard  it  with  Bacon,  and  feafon  it  with  Pep- 
per and  Salt ;  take  a  round  Piece  of  about  three  or  four 
Pounds  of  Beef  or  Leg  of  Veal,  lard  it ;  have  ready 
fome  Hog's-lard  boiling,  flour  your  Meat,  and  give 
it  a  Colour  in  the  Lard,  then  take  the  Meat  out  and 
put  it  into  a  Pot,  with  a  Bundle  of  fweet  Herbs,  fornc 
Parfley,  an  Onion  ftuck  with  Cloves,  two  or  three 
Blades  of  Mace,  fome  Whole  Pepper  and  three 
Quarts  of  Water.  Cover  itclofe,  and  let  it  boil  ver/ 
foftly  for  two  Hours  \  mean  while  get  ready  a  Sweet- 
bread fplit,  cut  into  four,  and  broiled  ;  a  fewTrufHes 
and  Morels  ftewed  in  a  Qiiarter  of  a  Pint  of  ftrong 
Gravy,  a  Glafs  of  red  Wine,  a  few  Mullirooms,  two 
Spoonfuls  of  Catchup,  and  fome  Afparagus  Tops  '• 
Boil  all  thefe  together,  then  lay  the  Mut-ton  in  th^ 
Middle  of  the  Difh,  cut  the  Beef  or  Veal  into  Slices* 
make  a  Rim  round  your  Mutton  with  the  Slices,  an'J 
pour  the  Ragoo  over  it :  When  you  have  taken  th^ 
Meat  out  of  the  Pot,  fkim  all  the  Fat  ofF  the  Gravy? 
ftrain  it,  and  add  as  much  to  the  other  as  will  fill  tb^ 
Difh.    Garniflu  with  Lemon. 


AKE  off  the  Fat  of  a  Ham,  and  cut  the  Lean  if 


Slices,  beat  them  well  and  lay  them  in  the  Bot- 
tom of  a  Stew-pan,  with  Slices  of  Carrots,  Parfnip^ 
and  Onions  ;  cover  your  Pan,  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle 
Fire :  Let  them  ftew  'till  they  begin  to  ftick,  then 
fprinkle  on  a  little  Flour,  and  turn  them;  then  moiitei^ 
with  Broth  and  Veal  Gravy.  Seafon  them  with  thre^ 
or  four  Muflirooms,  as  many  Truffles,  a  whole  Leeif' 
/bme  Parfley,  and  Half  a  Dozen  Cloves ;  or  in{^e^" 
of  a  Leek,  a  Clove  of  Garlick.  Put  in  fome  Crui^s 
of  Bread,  and  let  them  fimmer  over  the  Fire  fo'' ^ 


EjJ'cvce  of  Ham. 


Qtiartei' 
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Quarter  of  an  Hour ;  ftrain  it,  and  fet  it  away  for  Ufe. 
Pork  or  Ham  does  for  this,  that  is  well  made. 
Mutton  KehohVd 

JOINT  a  Loin  of  Mutton  between  every  Bonej 
feafon  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt  moderately  ;  grate 
^  fmall  Nutmeg  all  over,  dip  them  in  the  Yolks  of 
^hree  Eggs,  and  have  ready  Crumbs  of  Bread  and 
*vveet  Herbs  ;  dip  them  in  and  clap  them  together  in 
^l^e  fame  Shape  again ;  put  it  on  a  fmall  Spit,  roaft 
Jt  before  a  quick  Fire,  fet  a  Difli  under,  and  bafte 
With  a  little  Piece  of  Butter,  and  then  keep  bafting 
^uh  what  comes  from  it,  and  throw  fome  Ci:T|mBs  of 
^'"ead  all  over  them  as  it  is  roafting :  When  it  is 
^Hough  take  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  the  Diffi,  and  have 
l^^ady  Half  a  Pint  of  good  Gravy,  and  what  comes 
•^^ni  it :  Take  two  Spoonfuls  of  Catchup,  and  mix 
^."Tea  Spoonful  of  Flour  with  it  and  put  to  the  Gravy, 
it  together  and  give  it  a  boil,  and  pour  it  over 
Mutton. 

»  ^ote^  You  muft  obferve  to  take  ofF  the  Fat  of  the 
pide,  and  the  Skin  off  the  Top  of  the  Meat,  and 
^'^e  of  the  Fat,  if  there  be  too  much.  When  you 
'^IJ^  in  what  comes  from  your  Meat  into  the  Gravy, 
^'^^erve  to  pour  out  all  the  Fat. 

A  Neck  tff  Mutton,  called  the  Hajly  Dijh. 
£^AKE  a  large  Pewter  or  Silver  Difh,  made  like  a 
^     deep  Soup  Difti,  with  an  Edge  about  an  Inch 
j»^P  on  the  Infide,  on  which  the  Lid  fixes  (with  a 
^^ndle  at  Top)  fo  faft  that  you  may  lift  it  up  full, 
that  Handle  without  falling.    This  Difh  is  called 
jj  Necromancer.    Take  a  Neck  of  Mutton  about  fix 
o^^nds,  take  off  the  Skin,  cut  it  into  Chops,  not  too 
j^^^^j  flice  a  French  Roll  thin,  peel  and  flice  a  very 
Onion,  pare  and  flice  three  or  four  Turnips,  lay 
^ovv  of  Mutton  in  the  Difh,  on  that  a  Row  of  Roll, 

then 
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then  a  Row  of  Turnips,  and  then  Onions,  a  little  Salt, 
then  the  Meat,  and  fo  on  ;  put  in  a  little  Bundle  of 
fweet  Herbs,  and  two  or  three  Blades  of  Mace  ;  have 
a  Tea  Ketile  of  Water  boiling,  fill  the  Difli  and  cover 
it  clofe,  hang  the  Difli  on  the  Back  of  two  Chairs  by 
the  Rim,  have  ready  three  Sheets  of  Brown  Paper, 
tear  each  Sheet  in  five  Pieces,  and  draw  them  through 
your  Hand,  light  one  Piece  and  hold  it  under  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Difii,  moving  the  Paper  about ;  as  faft  as 
the  Paper  burns  light  another  'till  all  is  burnt,  and 
your  Meat  will  be  enough.  Fifteen  Minutes  juft  does 
it.    Send  it  to  Table  hot  in  the  Difh. 

How  to  drefs  RufFs  and  Reifs. 

THEY  are  LincolnJJnre  Birds,  and  you  may  fatten 
them  as  you  do  Chickens,  with  white  Bread? 
Milk  and  Sugar.  They  feed  fafi-,  and  will  die  \^ 
their  Fat  if  not  killed  in  'I'jme;  trufs  them  crofs-]egge<^ 
as  you  do  a  Snipe,  fpit  them  the  fame  VV ay,  but  yo^ 
muft  gut  them,  and  you  mull:  have  good  Gravy  in  th^ 
Difli  thickened  with  Butter  and  1  oaft  under  them  • 
Serve  them  up  quick. 

How  to  drefs  Ortolans 
OPIT  them  Sideways,  with  a  Bay-Leaf  between  j, 
bafle  them  with  Butter,  and  have  fried  Crumbs  o' 
Bread  round  the  Difh.    Drefs  Quails  the  fame  Wa/' 

How  to  ftew  Giblets. 
T  ET  them  be  nicely  fcalded  and  picked,  break  tb^ 
^  two  Pinion  Bones  in  two,  cut  the  Head  in  V^^'' 
and  cut  off  the  Noflrils  ;  cut  the  Liver  in  two,  ^'^^ 
Gizzard  in  four,  and  the  Neck  in  two  ;  flip  offtb^ 
Skin  of  the  Neck,  and  make  a  Pudding  with  two  hai"^ 
Eggs  chopped  fine,  the  Crumb  of  a  French  Roll  fircep^'' 
in  hot  Milk  two  or  three  Hours,  then  mix  it  with  t'l^ 
hard  Egg,  a  little  Nutmeg,  Pepper,  Salt,  and  a  H^^  ^ 
Sage  diopped  fine,  a  very  little  melted  Butter, 
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ftir  it  together:  Tie  one  End  of  the  Skin,  and  fill  it 
with  the  Ingredients;  tie  the  other  End  tight,  and  put 
all  together  in  the  Sauce- pan,  with  a  Quart  of  good 
Mutton  Broth,  a  Bundle  of  fwcet  Herbs,  an  Onion, 
fome  Whole  Pepper,  Mace,  two  or  three  Cloves  tied 
up  loofe  in  a  Muflin  Rag,  and  a  very  little  Piece  of 
Lemon- peel ;  cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftew 
till  quite  tender ;  then  take  a  fmall  French  Roll  toafted 
Brown  on  all  Sides,  and  put  it  into  the  Sauce-pan, 
give  it  a  fliake,  and  let  it  ftew  'till  there  is  juft  Gravy 
Enough  to  eat  with  them,  then  take  out  the  Onion, 
fweet  Kerbs  and  Spice,  lay  the  Roll  in  the  Middle, 
the  Giblets  round,  the  Pudding  cut  in  Slices  and  laid 
round,  and  then  pour  the  Sauce  over  all. 

Another  Way, 
^T^AKE  the  Giblets  clean  picked  and  wafhed,  the 
Feet  fkinned,  and  Bill  cut  oft',  the  Head  cut  in 
^Wo,  the  Pinion  Bonos  broke  into  two,  the  Liver  cut 
two,  the  Gizzard  cut  into  four,  the  Pipe  pulled 
^<Jt  of  the  Neck,  the  Neck  cut  in  two  :  Put  them  into 
^  Pipkin  with  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  fome  Whole 
**epper.  Black  and  White,  a  Blade  of  Mace,  a  little 
Sprig  of  Thyme,  a  fmall  Onion,  and  a  little  Cruft  of 
^read  ;  then  cover  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  on  a  very 
How  Fire.    Wood  Embers  is  beft.    Let  them  ftev/ 
till  they  are  quite  tender,  then  take  out  the  Herbs 
^'^d  Onions,  and  pour  them  into  a  little  Difli.  Seafon 
with  Salt. 

1o  drefs  a  Wild  Duck  the  heji  Way. 
JriRST  half  roaft  it,  then  lay  it  in  a  Difti,  carve  it, 
but  leave  the  Joints  hanging  together ;  throw  a 
'Utie  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  fqueexe  the  Juice  of  a  Le- 
***?n  over  it,  turn  it  on  the  Breaft,  and  prefs  it  hard 
^ith  a  Plate,  then  add  to  it  its  own  Gravy,  and  two 
three  Spoonfuls  of  good  Gravy }  cover  it  clofe  with 
£  another 
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another  Difh,  and  fet  it  over  a  Stove  ten  Minutes, 
then  fend  It  to  Table  hot  in  the  Difli  it  was  done  in, 
and  garnifli  with  Lemon.  You  may  add  a  little  red 
Wine,  and  a  Shalot  cut  fmall,  if  you  like  it,  but  it  is 
apt  to  make  the  Duck  eat  hard,  unlefs  you  lirft  heat 
the  Wine  and  pour  it  in  juft  as  it  is  done. 

A  pretty  Way  of  Jiewing  Chickens. 
^T^AKE  two  fine  Chickens,  half  boil  them,  then 
take  them  up  in  a  Pewter  or  Silver  Difh,  if  you 
have  one ;  cut  up  your  Fowls,  and  feparate  all  the 
Joint- Bones  one  from  another,  and  then  take  out  the 
Breaft-Bones.  If  there  is  not  Liquor  eiiough  from  the 
Fowls  add  a  few  Spoonfuls  of  the  Water  they  were 
boiled  in,  put  in  a  BJade  of  Mace,  and  a  little  Salt ; 
cover  it  clofe  with  another  Difh,  fet  it  over  a  Stove 
or  Chaffing-difh  of  Coals,  let  it  ftew  'till  the  Chickens 
are  enough,  and  then  fend  them  hot  to  the  Table  in 
the  fame  Difh  they  were  ftewed  in. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  Difli  for  any  fick  Perfon,  of 
for  a  lying-in  Lady.  For  Change  it  is  better  thai^ 
Butter,  and  the  Sauce  is  very  agreeable  and  pretty. 

N.  B,  You  may  do  Rabbits,  Partridges,  or  Mooi" 
Game  this  Way. 

How  ta  roajl  Tripe. 
Y^UT  your  Tripe  in  two  fquare  Pieces,  fomewha^ 
■  long,  have  a  Force-meat  made  of  Crumbs  of 
iBread,  Pepper,  Salt,  Nutmeg,  fwect  Herbs,  Lemon' 
peel,  and  the  Yolks  of  Eggs  mixt  all  together ;  fprea^ 
it  on  the  fat  Side  of  the  Tripe,  and  lay  the  other  ff^ 
Side  next  it ;  then  roll  it  as  light  as  you  can,  and  ti^ 
it  with  a  Packthread ;  fpit  it,  roaft  it,  and  bafte  'j 
with  Butter  j  v/hen  roafled  lay  it  in  your  Difh,  an^ 
for  Sauce  melt  fome  Butter,  and  add  what  dropp'^^ 
from  the  Tripe,  Boil  it  together;  and  garnifh  v^'^^ 
.Rafpings. 
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How  to  rcajl  a  Ham  or  Gammon. 
'npAKE  ofFthe  Swerd,  or  what  we  call  the  Skin,  or 
Rind,  and  lay  it  in  luke-warm  Water  for  two  or 
three  Hours ;  then  lay  it  in  a  Pan,  pour  upon  it  a  Quart 
of  Canary,  and  let  it  fteep  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve 
Hours.  When  you  have  (pitted  it,  put  fome  Sheets 
of  white  Paper  over  the  fat  Side,  pour  the  Canary  it 
Was  foaked  in  into  the  Dripping-pan,  and  bafic  it 
with  it  all  the  Time  it  is  roafting;  when  it  is  roafted 
enough  pull  ofF  the  Paper,  and  drudge  it  well  with 
Crumbed  Bread  and  Parfley  (hred  fine;  make  the  Fire 
hrifk,  and  Brown  it  well.  If  you  eat.it  hot,  garnifh 
it  with  Rafpings  of  Bread  ;  -if  cold,  ferve  it  on  a  clean 
Napkin,  and  garnifti  it  with  Green  Parfley  for  a 
Second  Courfe. 

To  drefs  Cod's  Zoons. 
T  AY  them  in  Water  all  Night,  and  then  boil  them ; 

if  they  be»Salt  fhift  them  once  in  the  boiling,  and 
^hen  they  are  tender  cut  them  in  long  Pieces  :  Drefs 
them  up  with  Eggs  as  you  do  Salt  Fifh,  take  one  or 
two  of  them  and  cut  into  fquare  Pieces,  dip  them  in 
£gg  and  fry  them  to  lay  round  your  Difh. 
It  is  proper  to  lay  about  any  other  Dilh. 
To  drefs  a  Cod's  Head. 
'T^AKE  a  Cod's  Head,  wafh  and  clean  it,  take  out 
the  Gills,  cut  it  open,  and  make  it  to  lie  flat ; 
(if^  you  have  not  Conveniency  of  boiling  it  you  may 
^0  it  in  an  Oven,  and  it  will  be  as  well  or  better) 
P>Jt  it  into  aCoj  ler  Difti,  or  Earthen  one,  lie  upon  it 
^  little  Butter,  S.  It,  and  Flour,  and  when  it  is  enough 
^ake  ofF  .'le  Skin, 

Sauce  for  the  Cod's  Head. 
'^AKE  a  little  white  Gravy,  about  a  Pint  of  Oifters 
or  Cockles,  a  little  fhred  Lemon-peel,  two  or 
*^fee  Spoonfuls  of  white  Wine,   and  about  half  a 

E  2  Pound 
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Pound  of  Butter  thickened  with  Flour,  and  put  it 
into  your  Boat  or  Bafon. 

Another  Sauce  for  a  Cod's  Head. 
'-pAKE  a  Pint  of  good  Gravy,  a  I^obfter  or  Crab, 
which  you  can  get,  drefs  and  put  it  into  your 
Gravy  with  a  little  Butter,  Juice  of  Lemon,  fhred 
Lemon-peel,  and  a  few  Shrimps  if  you  have  them ; 
thicken  it  with  a  little  Flour,  and  put  it  into  your 
Bafon,  fet  the  Oifters  on  one  Side  of  the  Difh  and 
this  on  the  other;  lay  round  the  Head  boiled  Whit- 
ings, or  any  fried  Fifli ;  pour  over  your  Head  a  little 
melted  Butter.  G^rnifh  your  Difn  with  Horfe-*adi(h, 
Slices  of  Lemon  and  Pickles. 

To  Jiew  Carp  or  Tench. 
'TpAKE  your  Carp  or  Tench  and  wafti  them  ;  fcale 
the  Carp  but  not  the  Tench  ;  when  vou  have 
cleaned  them  wipe  them  with  a  Cloth,  and  fry  them 
in  a  Frying-pan  with  a  little  Butter  to  harden  the 
Skin  }  before  you  put  them  into  the  Stew-pan,  put 
to  them  a  little  good  Gravy,  the  Qiiantity  will  be  aC' 
cording  to  the  Largenefs  of  your  Fifh,  with  a  Jill  ot 
red  Wine,  three  or  four  Anchovies  at  leaft,  a  littJc 
fhred  Lemon-peel,  a  Blade  or  two  of  Mace,  let  all 
ftew  together,  'till  your  Carp  be  enough,  over  a  flov^ 
Fire  ;  when  it  is  enough  take  Part  of  the  Liquor,  pu'^ 
to  it  half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  thicken  it  with  * 
little  Flour ;  fo  ferve  them  up.  Garnifh  your  Di^^ 
with  crifp  Parfley,  Slices  of  Lemon  and  Pickles. 

If  you  have  not  the  Convenience  of  dewing  thcifl' 
you  may  broil  them  before  a  Fire,  only  adding  tb^ 
fame  Sauce. 

Sauce  for  a  boiled  Salmon  or  Turbot. 
'TpAKE  a  little  mild  white  Gravy,  two  or  three  Ai^' 
*   chovies,  a  Spoonful  of  Oifter  or  Cockle  PicJtI^» 
a  little  ftired  Lemon-peel,  half  a  Pound  of  Putted  ^ 
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little  Parfley  aixd  Fennel  ftired  fmall,  and  a  little  Juice 
of  I  .emon,  but  not  too  much,  for  fear  it  ftiould  take 
ofF  the  Sweetnefs. 

SoJomon  Gundle  t6  eat  in  Lent. 
'T^AKE  five  or  fix  white  Herrings,  lay  them  in  Wa- 
ter  all  Night,  boil  them  as  Toft  as  you  would  do 
for  Eating,  and  ftiift  them  in  the  boiling  take  out 
the  Saltnefb ;  when  they  are  boiled  take  the  Filh  froin 
the  Bone,  and  mind  you  don't  break  the  Bdiic  :;i 
r*ieces,  leaving  on  the  Mead  and  Tail  ;  take  the  whke 
I*art  of  the  Herrings,  a  (^^arier  of  a  Pound  of  An- 
chovies, a  large  Apple,  a  liiile  Onion  fined  fine,  or 
Shalot,  and  a  little  Lemon-pcelj  fhred  them  alltogie- 
ther,  and  lay  them  over  the  Bones  on  both  Sides,  in 
the  Shape  of  a  Hcrrincr :  theii  take  ofi' the  Peel  of  a 
emon  very  thin,  and  cut  it  in  long  Bits,  juft  au  ic 
^ill  reach  over  the  Herrings ;  you  muft  lie  this  Peel 
Over  every  Herring  pretty  thick.  Garnifh  your  Diih 
)*ith  a  few  pickled  Oifters,  Capers,  and  Muflirooms 
*f  you  have  any  j  fo  ferve  them  up. 

Solomon  Gundie  another  Way. 
'T^AKE  the  white  Part  of  a  Turkey,  or  other  Fowl, 
if  you  have  neither,  take  a  little  white  Veal  and 
*^ince  it  pretty  fmall  j  take  a  little  hang  Beef  or 
T'ongues,  /crape  them  very  fine,  a  fev/  fhred  Capers, 
*nd  the  Yolks  of  four  or  five  Eggs  fhred  fmall ;  take  , 
*  tlhina  or  Delf  Dlfh,  and  lie  a  Plate  in  it  with  the  * 
^rong  Side  up ;  fo  lay  on  your  Meat  and  other  In- 
Sredients,  all  fingle  in  Quarters,  one  to  anfwer  ano- 
I'^ier  J  fet  in  the  Middle  a  large  Lemon  or  Mango,  and 
'3y  round  your  Difh  Anchovies  in  Lumps,  pickled 
yifters  or  Cockles,  and  a  few  pickled  Mufhrooms, 
^'ces  of  Lemon  and  Capers  ;  fo  ferve  it  up. 
-  This  is  proper  for  a  Side-difh  either  at  Noon  or 
^ight. 

E  3  To 
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To  poi  Mufiirooms. 
'T^AKE  the  larged  Mufhrooms,  fcrape  and  clean 
^  them,  put  them  into  your  Fan  with  a  Lun.p  of 
Butter,  and  a  little  Salt,  Jet  them  flew  over  a  How 
Fire  whilft  they  are  enough  ;  then  put  to  them  a  little 
Mace  and  Whole  Pepper;  dry  them  with  a  Cloth, 
and  put  them  down  into  a  Pot  as  clofe  as  you  can  j 
and  as  you  lay  them  down,  fprinkle  in  a  little  Salt  and 
Mace  L.  when  they  are  cold  cover  them  over  with  But- 
ter. When  you  tife  them  tofs  tliem  up  with  Gravy, 
a  few  Bread-Crumbs  and  Butter :  Do  not  make  your 
Pot  over  large,  but  rather  put  them  into  two  Pots  y 
they  will  keep  the  better  if  you  take  the  Gravy  from 
them  when  they  are  ftewed. 

They  are  good  for  Fifli  Sauce,  cr  any  other  whilft 
they  are  frefti. 

To  Jfew  Muflirooms, 
npAKE  Mufhrooms,  and  clean  them,  the  Buttons 
you  may  wafla,  but  the  Flaps  youmuft  peel  both 
infide  and  out :  When  you  iiave  cleaned  them,  pick 
out  the  little  ones  for  pickling,  and  cut  the  reft  in 
Pieces  for  Hewing :  Waih  them  and  put  them  into  a 
littil  Water,  give  them  aboil  and  it  will  take  off  the 
Faintnefs,  fo  drain  from  them  all  the  Water  ;  then 
put  them  into  a  Pan  with  a  Lump  of  Butter,  a  little 
fhred  Mace,  Pepper  and  Salt  to  your  Tafte  ;  (putting 
to  them  a  little  Water)  hang  them  over  a  flow  Fire 
for  half  an  Hour  j  and  when  they  are  enough  thicken 
them  with  a  little  Flour. 

They  are  fine  Sauce  for  a  roaft  Fowl,  for  roaft  Beef, 
Beef  Steaks,  Mutton  Chops,  &c.  &c. 

To  make  Oifter  Loaves. 
'T^AKE  half  a  Dozen  French  Loaves,   rafp  them 
-*■    and  make  a  Hole  at  the  Top,  take  out  all  the 
Crumbsj  and  fry  them  in  Butter  'till  they  be  Crifp  : 

When 
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Wh  en  your  Oiflers  are  Hewed,  put  them  into  your 
L.oa\'es,  cover  them  up  before  the  Fire  to  kefp  hot 
you  want  tliem  ;  fo  ferve  them  up* 
You  may  make  Cockle  Loaves  or  Mufhroom  Loaves 
t^'ie  fame  VVay. 

To  rmke  Plumb  Porridge. 
pLUMB  Porridge  is  an  old  Englifh  DiHi,  and  de- 

ferves  to  be  remembered  when  thus  prepared :  Take 
1^0  Shanks  of  Beef,  and  ten  (.^larts  of  Water,  let  them, 
"oil  over  a  flow  Fire  'till  they  be  lender,  and  when 
^he  Broth  is  frrong,  ftrain  it  out  ;  wipe  the  Pot  and 
P^t  in  the  Broth  again ;  cut  a  two-penny  Loaf  in  thin' 
^'ices,  taking  off  the  "Fop  and  Bottom ;  put  fome  of 

Liquor  to  it,  cover  it  up  and  let  it  ftand  for  a  Quar- 
J^f  of  an  Hour,  then  let  it  boil  a  Q^iarter  of  an  Hour 
longer.  Put  in  four  Pounds  of  Cui  rants,  and  let  thein 
"^il  a  little  ;  and  then  add  two  Pounds  of  Raifins,  and 
^Wo  Pounds  of  Prunes  :  Let  them  boil  'till  they  fwell ; 
|.^en  put  in  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace,  and  a 
Cloves  beat  fine  ;  mix  it  with  a  litrle  VVater,  anil 
f^^t  it  into  your  Pot,  with  a  Pound  of  Sugar;  a  little 
^alt,  a  Q^jart  or  better  of  red  \Vine,  and  the  Juice 

two  or  three  Lemons ;  thicken  it  with  Sagoo  in- 
/^ad  of  Bread  ;  fo  put  it  in  earthen  Pots,  and  keep  it 
'^"r  Ufe. 

To  make  Pollony  Saufages. 
'^AKE  part  of  a  Leg  of  Pork  or  Veal,  pick  it  clean 
J  from  i,he  Skins  and  Fat  ;  put  to  every  Pound  of 
"an  Meat  a  Pound  of  Beef- Suet,  picked  from  the 
p'ns ;  flired  the  Meat  and  Suet  fepafiate,  and  very 
n'^^  j  mix  them  well  together,  with  a  Handful  of  green 
^■■^.ge  fhred  very  fmall  j  feafon  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt, 
^''t  it  well,  prefs  it  dov/n  hard  in  an  earthen  Pot, 
^'^d  keen  it  for  Ufe. 
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When  you  ufe  them  roll  them  up  with  as  much 
Egg  as  will  make  them  roll  fmooth.  In  rolling  them 
up,  make  them  about  the  length  of  your  Finger,  and  as 
thick  as  two  Fingers ;  fry  them  in  Butter,  which  muft 
be  boiled  hot  before  you  can  put  them  in,  and  keep 
them  rolling  about  in  the  Pan  'till  they  are  enough. 

Jn  excellent  IVoy  to  make  Vinegar^  by  xvhich  a  Per/on  has 
lately  acquired  a  good  Fortune. 

T>UT  a  Pound  of  coarfe  Sugar  to  every  Gallon  of 
•*•  Water,  let  it  boil,  and  keep  fcumming  it  as  k)ng 
as  any  fcum  will  arife  ;  it  muff  afterwards  be  put  in 
Tubs  to  cool  like  Beer  ;  and  when  it  is  cold  as  Beer 
to  Work,  toaft  a  large  Piece  of  Bread,  and  rub  it  all 
over  with  Yeaft,  put  this  into  a  ftout  Iron-bound 
painted  Cafk,  which  muft  be  fet  in  the  Sun,  and  in 
fuch  a  Place  as  it  can  remain  in.  If  made  ill  March^ 
it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  about  July  :  It  will  be  beft  to 
draw  it  off  into  Bottles,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.  This 
is  the  ftrongeft  of  Vinegar,  and  will  do  very  well  for 
Pickling,  with  a  third  Part  of  cold  Spring  Water  to 
it,  and  be  full  four  enough  j  it  will  likewife  when  u^ed 
alone,  keep  moft  Sorts  of  Pickles  without  boiling  • 
nor  indeed  do  I  ever  ufe  it  hot,  unlefs  with  my  Green 
Pickles. 

To  keep  Green  Pea/e  'till  Chrljlmas. 
QHELL  what  Quantity  you  pleafe  of  young  Pe  afe, 
^  put  them  in  the  Pot  when  the  Water  boils,  zr\<^ 
let  them  have  a  gentle  Boil ;  pour  them  into  a  Cul' 
lander,  and  then  fpread  a  Cloth  on  a  Table,  and  put 
them  on  that,  and  dry  them  well  in  it ;  have  Bottles 
ready  dried,  and  fill  them  to  the  Neck,  and  pour  ovef 
them  melted  Mutton  Fat,  and  Cork  them,  down  very 
clofe,  that  no  Air  can  come  at  them  in  your  Cellar  > 
and  when  you  ufe  them  put  them  into  boiling  Water, 
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with  a  good  Piece  of  Butter ;  and  when  they  are 
enoup;h,  drain  and  Butter  them. 

7o  p'ltchcock  Eels  in  the  bejl  manner. 
'T^AKE  a  fine  large  Silver  Eel  that  is  alive  j  /kin  it, 
flit  it  dov.-!i  the  Back,  and  cut  it  acrofs  into  fquare 
i*ieces.  Have  ready  a  few  Bread  Crumbs  grated  fine, 
niix  with  them  a  few  fweet  Herbs,  a  little  Nutmeg 
grated,  Pepper  and  Salt :  Rub  your  Eels  with  the 
Volks  of  Eggs,  and  immediately  clap  it  upon  the 
Bread-Crumbs  and  Seafoning  as  you  do  Veal  Cutlets, 
3nd  then  broil  them  to  a  fine  Brown  upon  a  Gridiron 
^ver  a  Charcoal  Fire. 

For  Sauce  have  ftrong  Gravy  in  a  Bafon,  and  melted 
Butter  in  another. 

N.  B.  The  beft  Way  of  broiling  a  Pitchcock  Eef, 
^0  keep  it  fweet,  is  to  butter  a  Sheet  of  writing  Paper 
^ery  well  all  over,  and  then  turn  up  the  Sides  and  Pin 
^he  Corners,  which  makes  it  like  a  Dripping-pan  ; 
lay  this  upon  the  Gridiron,  and  the  Pieces  of  Eel 
^pon  it :  The  Butter,  if  there  is  no  Blaze,  will  pre- 
sent the  Paper  from  taking  Fire  ;  and  the  Paper  pre- 
sents the  Fat  of  the  Eel  from  falling  into  the  Fire  to 
^aufe  a  Smoke,  which  gives  a  very  difagreeable  Tafte. 
^his  Method  is  the  beft  for  all  kinds  of  broiling,  whe- 
ther it  be  Veal  Cutlets,  or  any  other  Thing,  as  it  pre- 
serves them  from  Smoke. 

Many  People  only  fcour  their  Eels  with  Salt,  inftead 
^f  flcinning  them,  which  is  juft  as  well ;  for  the  Skin 
dries  and  is  not  ^ifcovered  in  the  Eating. 

To  broil  Eels, 
tj  AVE  them  alive,  fcour  them  well  with  Salt,  and 
and  cut  them  down  the  Back  without  fkinning 
^^«ni:  and  cut  them  in  fquare  Pieces,  fprinkle  them 


over 
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over  with  Salt,  and  a  Duft  of  Pepper;  dip  them  in 
melted  Butter,  and  broil  them  brown.  Serve  them 
up  with  melted  Butter,  cf  Gravy. 

Rules  10  be  ohfewed  in  making  PUDDINGS. 
jT  is  a  great  Nicety  in  the  making  of  Batter  Pud- 
dings to  have  them  fmooth  and  free  from  Lumps; 
the  beft  Way  to  do  this  is,  firft  to  mix  the  Flour  well 
With  a  little  Milk,  'till  it  is  all  wetted,  and  then  add 
more  by  Degrees,  to  make  it  of  a  proper  Thicknefs, 
and  add  your  other  Ingredients:  but  if  it  is  a  plain 
Pudding,  the  eafieft  Method  of  freeing  it  from  any 
Inconvenience  of  this  Kind,  is  to  put  it  through  a 
„  Hair  Sieve,  which  takes  out  both  the  Lumps  and  the 
I  Treadles  of  the  Eggs.    In  boiling  Puddings  take  great 
j  Care  that  your  Cloth  be  clean  and  free  from  the  Taile 
i  of  Soap;  dip  it  in  hot  Water  when  you  are  goin"-  to 
!  ufe  it,  and  then  flour  it  well.    If  it  is  a  Batter  Pud- 
j  tling  you  are  going  to  boil,  tie  it  tight  in  the  Cloth  ; 
[  if  a  Bread  Pudding,  give  it  Room.    Move  your  Pud- 
j  dings  frequently  in  the  Pot  to  prevent  their  flicking 
i  to ;  and  be  fure  the  Water  boils  when  you  put  them 
j  in,    If  you  boil  them  in  China  Difhes  or  Wooden 
Bowls,  you  muft  butter  them  in  the  Infide  ;  and  you 
mufl:  alfo  butter  the  Pan  or  Difh  before  you  put  in  a 
Pudding  to  bake.    In  breaking  Eggs  it  is  befl:  to  do 
them  one  by  one  into  a  Bafon,  and  not  to  break  them 
all  into  a  Bowl  together,  becau/e.if  you  fliouid  meet 
with  a  bad  one,  in  that  Cafe  the  whole  is  fpoiled  ;  and 
the  beft  Way  is  to  ftrain  them  through  a  Cloth  to  take 
out  the  Treadles. 

To  make  a  quaking  Pudding. 
'jpAKE  eight  Eggs  and  beat  them  very  weH,  put  to 
*    them  three  Spoonfuls  of  fine  Flour,  a  little  Salt, 
three  half  Pints  of  Cream,  and  boil  it  with  a  Stick  of 
Cinnamon  and  a  Blade  of  Mace  i  when  it  is  cold  mix 

it 
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u  with  your  Eggs  and  Flour,  butter  your  Cloth,  and 
not  give  it  over  much  room  in  your  Cloth :  About 
half  an  Hour  v*'ili  boil  it.  You  muft  turn  it  in  the 
boiling  or  the  Flour  will  fettle.  Serve  it  up  with  a 
kittle  melted  Butter. 

A  Hunting  Pudding. 
'T^AKE  a  Pound  of  fine  Flour,  a  Pound  of  Beef 
Suet  flired  fine,  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of 
Currants  well  cleaned,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Raifins 
Atoned  and  fhrcd,  five  Eggs,  a  little  Lemon-peel  ftired 
fine,  half  a  Nutmeg  grated,  half  a  Pint  of  Cream, 
little  Salt,  about  two  Spoonfuls  of  Sugar,  and  a  little 
J^randv  ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  tie  it  up  tight  in 
your  Cloth  ;  it  will  take  tv/o  Hours  boiling.  You 
J^uft  have  a  little  white  Wine  and  Butter  for  your 
Sauce. 

A  Calves  Foot  Pu'^-'ing. 
^T^AKE  two  Calves  Feet,  when  they  are  cleaned  boil 
them  as  you  would  for  Eating  j  take  out  all  the 
^oncs  i  when  they  are  cold  fhred  them  in  a  wooden 
i^owl  as  fmall  as  Bread-Crumbs  j  then  take  the  Crumb 
<^f  a  Penny  Loaf,  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Beef 
Suet  (hred  fine,  and  grate  in  half  a  Nutmeg ;  take 
half  a  Pound  of  Currants  well  wafhed,  half  a  Pound 
Raifins  fioned  and  (hred,  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
fix  Eggs,  and  a  little  Salt  j  mix  them  all  together  very  , 
^eJl,~'with  as  much  Cream  as  will  wet  them,  fo  but- 
^er  your  Cloth  and  tie  it  up  tight :  it  will  take  two 
^^ours  boiling.  You  muft  have  a  little  Sack  and  Butter 
^or  the  SaHce  j  and  you  may  if  you  pleafe  ftick  it  with 
^  little  Orange,  and  ferve  it  up. 

A  Sagoo  Pudding, 
'^PAKE  three  or  four  Ounces  of  Sagoo,  and  v/afh  It 
in  two  or  three  Waterc,  fet  it  on  to  boil  in  a  Pint 
of  Water,  when  you  think  it  is  eiiQugh  take  it  up. 
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fet  it  to  cool,  and  take  half  of  a  candid  Lemon  flired 
fine,  grate  in  half  of  a  Nutmeg,  mix  two  Ounces  of 
Jordan  Almonds  blanched  j  grate  in  three  Ounces  of 
Bifket  if  you  have  it,  if  not  a  few  Bread-Crumbs 
grated,  with  a  little  Rofe-Water  and  half  a  Pint  of 
Cream  ;  then  take  fix  Eggs,  leave  out  two  of  the 
Whites,  beat  them  with  a  Spoonful  or  two  of"  Sack, 
and  put  them  to  your  Sagoo,  with  about  half  a  Pound 
of  clarified  Butter;  mix  them  all  together,  then 
fweeten  it  with  fine  Sugar,  and  put  in  a  little  Salt  : 
Bake  it  in  a  Difli  with  a  little  Pufl>pafte  about  the 
Difti  Edge.  When  you  ferve  it  up  you  may  fiick  a 
little  Citron  or  candid  Orange,  or  any  Sweet-meats 
you  pleafe. 

To  make  a  Bread  Pudding. 
'T^AKE  three  half  Pints  of  Milk,  when  boiled,  a 
^  penny  Loaf  fliced  thin,  cutoff  theoutCruff,  put 
on  the  boiling  Milk,  let  it  ftand  clofe  covered  'till  it 
be  coi(d,  and  beat  it  very  well  'till  all  the  Lumps  be 
broke  :  Take  five  Eggs  beat  very  well,  grate  in  a  little 
Nutmeg,  jjired  fome  Lemon- peel,  and  a  Quarter  of 
a  Pound  of  rButter  or  Beef-fuet,  with  as  much  Sugar 

[  as  will  fweeten  it  j  and  Currants  as  many  as  you 

i  pleafe ;  let  them  be  well  cleaned  j  fo  put  them  into 
your  Difh,  and  bake  or  boil  it. 

I  A  Marrow  Pudding. 

I  'T'AKE  a  penny  Loaf,  pare  off  the  Outfide,  then 
cut  one  half  in  thin  Slices  j  take  the  Marrow  of 
two  Bones,  half  a  Pound  of  Currants  well  cleaned, 
flired  your  Marrow,  and  fprinltl^  a  little  Marrow  and 

,  Currants  over  the  Difli ;  if  you  have  not  Marrow 
enough  you  may  add  to  it  a  little  Beef-fuet  ftired  fine  : 

.  Take  five  Eggs  and  beat  them  very  well,  put  to  them 

:  a  Pint  and  a  half  of  Milk,  grate  in  half  a  Nutmeg, 
and  fweeten  k  to  your  Tafte  j  mix  all  together,  pour 

it- 
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It  over  your  Pudding,  and  fave  a  little  Marrow  to 
Sprinkle  over  the  Top  of  your  Pudding :  When  you 
^end  it  to  the  Oven  lay  a  Puft-pafte  round  the  Edge  of 
the  Difli. 

A  Carrot  Pudding. 
'T^AKE  three  or  four  clear  red  Carrots,  boil  and 
peel  them  ;  beat  the  red  Part  of  the  Carrot  very 
fine  in  a  Marble  Mortar ;  put  to  it  the  Crumb  of  a 
penny  Loaf,  fix  Eggs,  half  a  Pound  of  clarified  Butter, 
two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Rofe  W ater,  and  a  little 
■Vernon- peel  flired  fine  ;  grate  in  a  little  Nutmeg,  mix 
them  well  together,  and  bake  it  with  a  Puff-pafte 
^ound  your  Difli.  Have  a  little  white  Wine,  Butter 
2nd  Sugar,  for  the  Sauce. 

1o  make  a  whole  Rice  Pudding. 
AXTHOLE  Rice  is  much  preferable  to  ground  Rice 
when  properly  managed  ;  but  the  Difficulty  has 
^Ways  been  to  prevent  it's  burning  to  the  Pan,  and 
j.herefore  our  Cooks  have  generally  left  the  Rice  hard 
want  of  being  fufEciently  creed  before  it  is  made 
i^to  the  Pudding.     It  has  been  ufual  tOr  boil  the 
^ice  in  Milk,  which  always  burns  to  the  Sauce- 
pan more  or  lefs,  take  what  Care  you  will :  Here  lays 
Error.  The  Method  is  This  :  Take  half  a  Pound 
^^Rice,  pick  it  clean  from  Huflcs,  and  put  it  upon  a 
;W  Fire,  with  a  Pint  of  foft  Water;  let  it  fimmer 
^''J  it  fwells  and  fucks  up  the  Water ;  then  add  a  Pint 
^'^'"e,  ftir  it  now  and  then,  and  let  it  flill  fimmer 
^^ry  gently  :  By  the  Time  that  the  Rice  has  fucked 
this  Water  it  will  be  fwelled  prodigioufly,  and  upon 
'     ^fting  it,  if  you  do  not  find  it  quite  foft,  add  a  little 
jnore  Water,  and  let  it  ftand  'till  it  is  foft.  Then 
.^^e  it  off,  let  it  ftand  'till  it  is  cold,  and  add  to 
jf       Eggs  well  beaten,  a  Quart  of  New  Milk, 
1 '^jf  a  Pound  of  Butter,  half  a  Nutmeg  grated,  and 
a  Pound  of  Sugar,  with  a  little  Salt.  Mix  all  well 

together. 
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together,  put  a  Rim  of  PufF-palle  round  your  Difli, 
butter  the  Difh,  and  pour  it  in.  Bake  it  in  a  '(low 
Oven,  and  fend  melted  Butter  to  Table  in  a  Bafon 
and  Sugar  in  a  Caftor. 

By  adding  Fruit  and  candid  Lemon  or  Orange  to 
the  above,  you  will  have  a  rich  Rice  Pudding. 

J  ground  Rice  Pudding. 
^T^i\KE  half  a  Pound  of  ground  Rice,  half  boil  it  in 
Quart  of  Milk,  when  it  is  cold  put  to  it  five 
Esgs  well  beat,  half  a  Pint  of  Cream,  a  little  Lemon- 
peel  fhred  fine,  half  a  Nutmeg  grated,  half  a  Pound 
of  Butter,  and  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar  ;  mix  them  well 
together,  put  them  into  your  Dilh  with  a  little  Salt, 
and  bake  it  with  a  PuiF-pafte  round  your  Difli :  Have 
a  little  Rofe- Water,  Butter  and  Sugar  to  pour  over  it. 
You  may  prick  in  it  candid  Lemon  or  Citron  if  yoii 
pleafc. 

Half  of  the  above  Quantity  w^ill  make  a  Pudding  fof 
a  Side  Difli. 

A  Potatoe  Pudding. 
'T~^AKE  three  or  four  large  Potatoes,  boil  them  as 

you  would  do  for  Eating  ;  beat  them  with  a  little 
Rofe- Water  and  a  Glafs  of  Sack  in  a  Marble  Mortar, 
put  to  them  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  fix  Eggs,  half  a 
Pound  of  melted  Butter,  half  a  Pound  of  Currants 
well  cleaned,  a  little  flired  Lemon-peel,  and  canditl 
Orange,  mix  all  together  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Apple  Dumplins. 
npAKE  half  a  Dozen  Codlins,  or  any  other  good 

Apples,  pare  and  core  them,  make  a  little  co\<^ 
Butter  Parte,  and  roll  it  up  about  the  Thicknefs  of  your 
Finger,  fo  lap  round  every  Apple,  and  tie  them  fing^^ 
in  a  fiine  Cloth,  boji  them  in  a  little  Salt  and  Water? 
and  let  the  Water  boil  before  you  put  them  la  \ 
Hour  will  boil  them  j  you  mult  have  for  Sauce  a  little 

white 
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^hlte  Wine  and  Batter ;  grate  fome  Sugar  round  the 
^ifli,  end  ferve  them  up. 

Jn  Apple  Pudding. 
j^AKE  half  a  Dozen  large  Codlins,  or  Pippins, 
.  roaft  them  and  take  out  the  Pulp;  take  eight 
^"Sgs,  (leave  out  fix  of  the  Whites)  half  a  Pound  of 
*ine  Powder  Sugar,  beat  your  Eggs  and  Sugar  well 
l^^geiher,  and  put  to  them  the  Pulp  of  your  Apples, 
Jl^'faPound  of  clarified  Butter,  a  little  Lemon-peel 
^^red  fine,  a  HandfuWf  Bread-Crumbs  or  Bifket, 
^'^ur  Ounces  of  candid  Orange  or  Citron,  and  bake  it 
^iih  a  thin  Parte  under  it. 


To  make  Apple  Fritters. 
AKE  four  Eggs  and  beat  them  very  well,  put  to 
them  four  Spoonfuls  of  fine  Flour,  a  little  Milk, 
^'^out  a  Qi^jarter  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  a  little  Nutmeg 
^'^d  Salt;  fo  beat  them  very  well  together;  you  mult 
make  it  very  thin,  if  you  do  it  will  not  ftick  to 
Apple ;  take  a  middling  Apple  and  pare  it,  cut 
'^^'tthe  Core,  and  cut  the  reft  in  round  Slices  about 
^  Thicknefs  of  a  Shilling;  (you  may  take  out 
Core  after  you  have  cut  it  with  your  Thimble) 
^^^e  ready  a  little  Lard  in  a  Stew-pan  ;  or  any  other 
^^p  Pan  ;  then  take  your  Apple  every  Slice  fingle, 
dip  it  into  your  Batter,  let  your  Lard  be^very  hot, 
drop  them  in:  You  mufl  keep  them  turning  whilft 
^'^ough,  and  mind  that  they  be  not  over  Brown  :  As 
take  them  out  lay  them  on  a  Pewter  Difti  before 
Fire  whjjil  you  have  done ;  have  a  little  white 
.j/'fie,  Butter  and  Sugar  for  the  Sauce;  gfate  over 

a  little  Loaf  Sugar  and  ferve  them  up. 
^  An  Orange  Pudding. 

J^AKE  three  large  Seville  Oranges,  the  cleareft 
.      Kind  you  can  get,  grate  ofF  all  the  Out-rhind  ; 
^'^e  eight  Eggs,  (leave  out  fix  of  the  Whites)  Half  a 

Pound 
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Pound  of  double  refined  Sugar,  beat  and  put  it  to  your 
Eggs,  then  beat  them  both  together  for  half  an  Hour 
Take  three  Ounces  of  fweet  Almonds  blanched,  beat 
them  with  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  fair  Water  *o  keep 
them  from  oiling,  half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  melt  it 
without  Water,  and  the  Juice  of  two  Oranges,  then 
put  in  the  Rafping  of  your  Oranges,  and  mix  all  to- 
gether :  Lay  a  thin  Pafte  over  your  Difli  and  bake  it, 
but  not  in  too  hot  an  Oven, 

An  Orange  Pudding  another  Way. 

TAKE  half  a  Pound  of  candid  Oranges,  cut  them 
in  thin  Slices,  and  beat  them  in  a  Marble  Moitar 
to  a  Pulp  ;  take  fix  Eggs,  (leave  out  half  of  the 
Whites)  half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  the  Juice  of  one 
Orange  j  mix  them  together,  and  fwecten  it  with 
fine  powder  Sugar ;  then  bake  it  with  thin  Pafte 
under  it. 

J  baked  Tan  fey. 
'T^AKE  a  ftale  penny  Loaf,  cut  off  the  out  Cruft) 
fiice  it  very  thin,  and  put  to  it  as  much  hot  Milk 
as  will  wet  it;  take  fix  Eggs,  beat  them  very  well* 
grate  in  half  a  Nutmeg,  a  little  fhred  Lemon-peeI> 
half  a  Pound  of  clarified  Butter,  half  a  Pound  of  Su- 
gar, and  a  little  Salt ;  mix  them  well  together. 
To  green  your  Tanfey. 
Take  a  Handful  or  two  of  Spinach,  a  Handful 
Tanfey,  a  Handful  of  Sorrel,  clean  them  and  beat 
them  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  or  grind  it  as  you  woul^^ 
do  Green  Sauce,  ftrain  it  through  a  Linnen  Cloth  into 
a  Bafon,  and  put  in  your  Tanfey  as  much  of  the  Juic^ 
as  will  green  it,  pour  over  for  the  Sauce  a  little  whit^ 
Wine,  Butter  and  Sugar ;  lay  a  Rim  of  Pafte  roun'' 
your  Difh  and  bake  it.  When  you  ferve  it  up  cut  * 
Seville  Orange  in  Quarters,  and  lay  it  roujid  the  Edg^ 
of  the  Difli,  . 
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To  make  a  boiled  Tan  fey. 
'^AFJIE  a  ftale  penny  Loaf,  cut  off  the  out  Crufc, 
flice  it  thin,  put  to  it  as  much  hot  Cream  as  will 
^et  it,  fix  Eggs  well  beaten,  a  little  fhred  Lemon- 
peel,  grate  in  a  little  Nutmeg,  and  a  little  Salt ;  green 
as  you  did  your  baked  Tanfey,  fo  tie  it  up  in  a  Cloth 
|i'id  boil  it:  It  will  take  an  Hour  and  a  Quarter  boil- 
'ng.  When  you  diOi  it  up  ftick  it  with  candid  Orange, 
«nd  lay  a  Seville  Orange  cut  in  Quarters  round  the 
'^iih.    Serve  it  up  with  melted  Butter. 

A  Third  Way  to  make  a  Tanfey. 
^AKE  a  Pint  of  Cream,  fome  Bifkets  without 
Seeds,  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  fine  Flour,  nine 
^-ggs,  leaving  out  two  of  the  Whites,  fome  Nutmeg, 
^nd  Orange-Flower- Water,  a  little  Juice  of  Tanfey 
^nd  Spinach,  put  it  into  a  Pan  'till  it  be  pretty  thick, 
|Hen  fry  or  bake  it,  if  fried  take  Care  that  you  do  not 
^€t  it  be  over  brown.  Garnifli  with  Orange  and  Sugar, 
ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Rice  Pancakes. 
'T^AKE  half  a  Pound  of  Rice,  wafli  and  pick  it 
.  clean,  cree  it  in  fair  Water  *till  it  be  a  Jelly,  when 
is  cold  take  a  Pint  of  Cream  and  the  Yolks  of  four 
^-ggs,  beat  them  very  well  together,  and  put  them  to 
^he  Rice,  with  grated  Nutmeg  and  fome  Salt ;  then 
P'^t  in  half  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  as  much  Flour  as 
^ill  make  it  thick  enough  to  fry,  with  as  little  Butter 
3s  you  can. 

To  make  Fruit  Fritters. 
'T^AKE  a  penny  Loaf,  cut  oft'  the  out  Cruft,  flice 
if,  put  to  it  as  much  hot  Milk  as  will  wet  it;  beat 
Jye  or  fix  Eggs,  put  to  them  a  Q.iarter  of  a  Pound  of 
^urrants  well  cleaned,  and  a  little  candid  Orange 
•"fed  fine,  fo  mix  them  well  together ;  drop  them 
^ith  a  Spoon  into  a  Stew-pan  in  clarified  BuUer;  have 

a  little 
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a  little  white  Wine,  Butter  and  Sugar  for  your  Sauce; 
put  it  into  a  China  Bafon,  lay  your  Fritters  rpund, 
grate  a  little  Sugar  over  them,  and  fcrve  them  up. 

'To  wake  white  Hog  Puddings  ///  Skins. 
^AKE  half  a  Pound  of  Rice,  cree  it  in  Milk  while 

it  be  foit,  when  it  is  creed  put  it  into  a  Cullander 
to  drain  j  rake  a  penny  Loaf,  cut  ofF  the  out  Cruft, 
then  cut  it  in  thin  Slices,  fcald  it  in  a  little  Milk,  but 
do  not  make  it  over  wet ;  take  fix  Eggs  and  beat  them 
.  very  well,  a  Pound  of  Currants  well  cleaned,  a  Pound 
of  Beef- Suet  flired  fine,  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of 
Rofe-Water,  half  a  Pound  of  powder  Sugar,  a  little 
Salt,  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace,  a  large  Nut- 
meg grated,  and  a  fmall  Stick  of  Cinnamon  j  beat 
them  together,  mix  them  very  well,  and  put  them 
into  the  Skins ;  if  you  find  it  be  too  thick  put  to  it  a 
little  Cream  :  You  may  boil  them  near  half  an  Hour  i 
it  will  make  them  keep  the  better. 

To  make  black  Hog  Puddings  in  Skins. 
/^F  whole  Oatmeal  take  two  Quarts,  pick  it  and 

half  boil  it,  give  it  room  in  your  Cloth,  (you 
muft  do  it  the  Day  before  you  ufe  it)  put  it  into  the 
Blood  while  it  is  warm,  with  a  Handful  of  Salt ;  flif 
it  very  well :  Beat  eight  or  nine  Eggs  in  about  a  Pint 
of  Cream,  and  a  Quart  of  Bread-Crumbs,  a  Handful 
or  two  of  Meal  dreffed  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  if  yoU 
have  it,  if  not  put  in  Wheat-Flour  :  To  this  Qiian- 
tity  you  may  put  an  Ounce  of  Jamaica  Pepper,  an 
Ounce  of  Black  Pepper,  a  large  Nutmeg,  and  a  little 
more  Salt  j  and  Sweet-Marjoram  and  Thyme,  if  they 
be  Green  :  Mix  them  well  together,  and  if  it  be  too 
Thick  put  to  it  a  little  Milk.  Take  four  Pounds  of 
Beef-Suet,  and  four  Pounds  of  Lard,  fkin  and  cut  it 
in  thin  Pieces,  put  it  into  your  Blood  by  Handfuls, 
as  you  fill  your  Puddings :  When  they  are  filled  and 
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[^'ed  prick  them  with  a  Pin,  it  will  keep  them  froih 
'^ffting  in  the  boihng;  (you  muft  boil  them  twice) 
"^ovcr  xXkm  clofe  and  it  will  make  them  Black. 
'^fo  mahe  plain  Fruit  Dumplins. 
\KE  as  much  Flour  as  you  would  have  Dumplins 
in  Quantity,  put  to  it  a  Spoonful  of  Sugar,  a 
'"f'e  Salt,  a  little  Nutmeg,  a  Spoonful  of  light  Yeaft, 
^''^■^  half  a  Pou/id  ol' Currants  well  wafhed  and  cleaned; 
^  knead  them  the  Stiffne/s  you  do  a  common  Dum- 
j.  :  You  muft  have  white  Wine,  Sugar  and  Butter 
J*f  Sauce.    You  may  boil  them  either  in  a  Cloth  or 

'^hout ;  fo  ferve  them  up. 
^  To  make  a  Goofeberry  Pudding. 

P*CK  a  Quart  of  green  Goofeberries,  coddle,  bruife 
and  rub  them  through  a  Hair  Sieve  to  take  out  the 
^^'p  J  take  fix  Spoonfuls  of  the  Pulp,  fix  Eggs,  three 
Xyarters  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  half  a  Pound  of  clari- 
"•y-  t>uccer,  a  jirtie  ivCmon-peej  mred  fine,  a  nanumi 
Bread-Crumbs  or  Bifkets,  a  Spoonful  of  Rofe-Wa- 
Or  Orange-Flower-Water ;  mix  thefe  well  together, 
bake  it  with  Parte  round  the  Difti  j  you  may  add 
^^eetmcats  if  you  pleafe. 
°  make  Oxford  Puddings  ;  A  very  curious  Dijh,  and 
^nozun  at  that  famous  Univerjity  by  the  Name  of  New 
College  Puddings. 

"^AKE  the  Crumb  of  two  penny  Loaves  grated 
fmall,  half  a  Pound  of  nice  Beef  Suet  flired  fine. 
Ounces  of  Currants  picked  clean,  waftied,  and 
Jj^i^pcd  ;  an  Ounce  of  Citron  fhred  fmall,  half  a 
^tnneg  grated,  fix  Eggs  both  Yolks  and  Whites, 
/•^  Sugar  to  your  Tafter   Mix  thefe  Ingredients  well 
^^l^ther,  and  make  them  up  in  the  Size  and  Shape  of 
^  ^  urkey's  Egg.    Put  half  a  Pound  of  Butter  in  a 
^.^^ti  Stew-pan,  fet  it  over  a  Stove,  put  in  the  Pud- 
^'^Ss  and  let  them  fry  'till  they  are  enough,  and  of  a 

dark 
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dark  brown,  turning  them  three  or  four  Times  in  the 
doing.  Put  them  in  a  Diih,  dredge  Sugar,  upon  thenv, 
and  round  the  I>i{h,  and  fend  up  melted  Butter,  with 
a  Jill  of  Sack  in  it,  for  Sauce. 

N.  B.  The  Plumping  of  Currants  is  done  by  pour- 
ing  a  little  boiling  Water  upon  them  for  a  few  Minutes* 
and  then  laying  them  upon  a  dry  Cloth  before  the 
Fire ;  and  this  Method  is  beft  for  all  Fruit  Puddings» 
as  it  not  only  makes  the  Ciirrants  look  better,  but  alio 
cleans  them  from  all  Filth. 

In  making  New  College  Puddings  your  Difli  wiH 
look  the  better  if  you  make  one  of  them  Square,  or  i'^ 
any  other  Form  to  lay  in  the  Middle,  and  fo  put  the 
reft  round  it. 

To  make  a  Calves  Foot  Pudding. 
'"pAKE  of  Calves  Feet  one  Pound  minced  very  fine, 
the  Fat  and  the  Brown  to  be  taken  out ;  a  Pound 
and  a  halt'  of  Suet,  pick  ofF  all  the  Skin  and  (hred  it 
fmall,  fix  Eggs,  but  only  half  the  Whites ;  beat  then* 
well,  the  Crumb  of  a  Halfpenny  Roll  grated,  a  Pound 
of  Currants  clean  picked,  and  waftied  and  rubbed  ii* 
a  Cloth,  Milk,  as  much  as  will  moiften  it  with  the 
Eggs,  a  Handful  of  Flour,  a  little  Salt,  Nutmeg  and 
Sugar,  to  feafon  it  to  your  Tafte.  Boil  it  nine  Hours 
with  your  Meat ;  when  it  is  done,  lay  it  in  your  Diih* 
and  pour  melted  Butter  over  it.  It  is  very  good  wi^^ 
white  Wine  and  Sugar  in  the  Butter. 

J  boiled  Suec  Pudding. 
'T^AKE  a  Quart  of  Milk,  a  Pound  of  Flour,  a  Pound 

of  Suet  Ihred  fmall,  four  Eggs,  two  Spoonfuls 
beaten  Ginger,  a  Tea  Spoonful  of  Salt ;  mix  the  Egg^ 
and  Flour  with  a  Pint  of  the  Milk  very  thick,  and  the 
Seafoning  ;  mix  in  the  reft  of  the  Milk  and  the  Suet- 
Let  your  Batter  be  pretty  thick,  aad  boil  it  two  Hours* 

A  Yorlc- 
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J  Yorkfliire  Pudding. 
j^ATvE  a  Quart  of  Milk,  four  Eggs,  and  a  little 
Salt ;  make  it  up  into  a  Baiter  with  Flour, 
'ike  a  Pancake  Batter.  You  muft  have  a  good  Piece 
^^^Meat  at  the  Fire,  take  a  Stew-pan  and  put  fome 
gripping  in,  fct  it  on  the  Fire  ;  when  it  boils,  pour 
|n  your  Pudding  ;  let  it  bake  on  the  Fire  'till  you  think 
is  nigh  enough,  then  turn  a  Plate  upfide-down  in 
^'le  Dripping-pan,  that  the  Dripping  may  not  be 
■slacked  ;  fet  your  Stew-pan  on  it  under  your  Meat, 
^nd  let  the  Dripping  drop  on  the  Pudding,  and  the 
*Jeat  of  the  Fire  come  to  it,  to  make  it  of  a  fine 
•'^rown.  When  your  Meat  is  done  and  fent  to  Tabic, 
^^ain  all  the  Fat  from  your  Pudding,  and  fet  it  on  the 
I'ire  again  to  dry  a  little  ;  then  Aide  it  as  dry  as  you 
^^n  into  a  Difh,  melt  fomc  Butter,  and  pour  into  a 
^up,  and  fet  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pudding.  It  is  an 
^^ceeding  good  Pudding ;  the  Gravy  of  the  Meat  eats 
^ell  with  it. 

A  Steak  Pudding. 
X/TAKE  a  good  Parte,  with  Suet  flired  fine  and 
.  ^  Flour,  and  mix  it  up  with  cold  Water.  Seafon 
with  a  little  Salt,  and  make  a  pretty  ftifF  Cruft ; 
^bout  two  Pounds  of  Suet,  to  a  Quarter  of  a  Peck  of 
*'lour.  Let  your  Steaks  be  either  Beef  or  Mutton, 
^ell  feafoned  with  Pepper  and  Salt  j  make  it  up  as 
you  do  an  Apple-pudding,  tie  it  in  a  Cloth,  and  put  it 
^f^to  the  Water  boiling.  If  it  be  a  large  Pudding,  it 
^ill  take  five  Hoiirs ;  if  a  finall  one,  three  Hours, 
^his  is  the  beft  Cruft  for  an  Apple- pudding.  Pigeons 
«at  well  this  Way. 

Suet  Dumplings. 
^AKE  a  Pint  of  Milk,  four  Eggs,  a  Pound  of  Suet, 
and  a  Pound  of  Currants;  two  Tea  Spoonfuls  of 
Salt,  and  three  of  Ginger ;  firft  take  Half  the  Milk,  and 

mix 
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mix  it  like  a  thick  Batter,  then  put  in  the  Eggs,  and  tb'^ 
Salt  and  Ginger,  then  the  reft  of  the  Milk'  by  P^' 
grees,  with  the  Suet  and  Currants,  and  Flour  to  nial^^ 
it  like  a  light  Parte.  When  the  Water  boils,  mak"^ 
them  in  Rolls  as  big  as  a  large  Turkey's  Eggi  with 
little  Flour ;  then  fiat  them,  and  throw  them  in^^ 
boiling  Water.  Move  them  foftly,  that  they  don ' 
ftick  together,  keep  the  Water  boiling  all  the  TiniC> 
and  half  and  Hour  will  boil  them. 

To  mah  Strawberry  and  Rafberry  Fool. 

CQUEEZE  and  flrain  a  Pint  of  Strawberries,  tak^ 
^  the  Juice,  with  a  Spoonful  of  Orange  Water* 
and  put  to  it  fix  Ounces  of  fine  Sugar,  and  boil  it  ov^"^ 
the  Fire  ;  then  take  a  Pint  of  Cream  and  boil  it,  mi'' 
them  all  well  together,  and  heat  them  over  the  Fir^' 
but  not  to  boil,  if  it  do  it  will  curdle  ;  ftir  it  'till  it 
cold,  put  it  into  your  Bafon  and  keep  it  f«r  Ufe. 

Goofeberry  Fool. 

'T^HIS  is  made  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Rafberry  Fool» 
only  by  coddling  green  Goofeberries,  and  rub' 
bing  the  Pulp  thro'  a  Hair  Sieve  with  the  Back  of  ^ 
Spoon,  and  fweetening  it  to  your  Tafte. 

To  make  an  Almond  Pudding. 

T)EAT  a  Pound  of  fweet  Almonds  as  fine  as  poflibl^' 
^  with  three  Spoonfuls  of  Rofe-Water,  and  a  J>'1 
of  Sack  or  white  Wine,  and  mix  in  half  a  Pound 
frelh  Butter  melted,  with  five  Yolks  of  Eggs  and  tw'<' 
Whites,  a  Quart  of  Cream,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  o» 
Sugar,  half  a  Nutmeg  grated,  one  Spoonful  of 
and  three  Spoonfuls  of  Crumbs  of  w^^ite  Bread  ;  n^'^^ 
all  well  together,  and  boil  it.    It  will  take  half 
Hour,  boiling. 
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Millet  Pudding, 
muft  get  half  a  Pound  ^^f  Millet-Seed,  and 

after  it  is  waflied  and  picked  clean,  put  to  it  half 
^  Pound  of  Sugar,  a  whole  Nutmeg  grated,  and  three 
Quarts  of  MiJic.  When  you  have  mixed  all  well  to- 
gether, break  in  half  a  Pound  of  frefli  Butter ;  butter 
your  Difti,  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it. 

To  make  a  Batter  Pudding. 
^AKE  a  Quart  of  Milk,  beat  up  fix  Eggs,  half 

the  Whites,  mix  with  them  fix  Spoonfuls  of 
f'lour,  a  Tea  Spoonful  of  Salt,  and  one  of  beaten 
linger  ;  then  mix  all  too;ether,  boil  it  an  Hour  and  a 
yiiarter,  and  pour  melted  Butter  over  it.  You  may 
put  in  eight  Eggs,  if  you  have  plenty,  and  for  Change, 
half  a  Pound  of  Prunes  or  Currants. 

To  make  a  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 
Q^UT  a  penny  Loaf  into  thin  Slices  of  Bread  and 

Butter,  as  you  do  for  Tea  ;  butter  your  Difh  as 
you  cut  them ;  lay  Slices  all  over  the  Difh,  then  drew 
^urrants  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  then  a  Row  of 
pread  and  Butter,  then  a  few  Currants,  and  fo  on 
^'11  all  your  Bread  and  Butter  is  in  :  Then  take  a  Pint 
'^f^Milk,  beatup  four  Eggs,  a  little  Salt, and  half  a  Nut- 
^eg  grated;  mix  all  together  with  Sugar  to  your  Tafte; 
pour  this  over  the  Bread,  and  bake  it  half  an  Hour. 
^  Pufr-pafte  under  does  beft.  You  may  put  in  two 
Spoonfuls  of  Rofe-W ater. 

To  make  a  Cauliflower  Pudding. 
^Ori^  the  Flowers  in  Milk,  take  the  Tops  and  lay 

them  in  a  Difh,  then  take  three  Jills  of  Cream, 
Jye  Yolks  of  eight  Eggs,  and  the  Whites  of  two, 
^^afon  it  with  Nutmeg,  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Sugar, 
^^ck  or  Orange- Flov/er- Water;  beat  all  well  toge- 
^'^srj  then  pour  it  over  the  Cauliflower,  put  it  into 
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the  Oven,  bake  it  as  you  would  a  Cuftard,  and  grat^ 
Sugar  over  it  when  it  comes  from  the  Oven. 
Take  Sugar,  Sack,  and  Butter  for  Sauce. 
j^fi  excellent  Pafte  for  Tarts. 

JUST  as  you  would  have  Pafte  in  Qiiantity;  tak^ 
the  Yolks  of  five  or  fix  Eggs,  put  to  them  a  Pound 
of  Butter ;  work  the  Butter  with  your  Hand,  whilft 
it  take  up  all  the  Eggs;  then  take  fome  fine  Flour  and 
work  it  with  your  ISutter  whilft  it  comes  to  a  Parte} 
put  in  about  two  Spoonfuls  of  Loaf  Sugar  beat  and 
fifted,  and  about  half  a  Jill  of  Water ;  when  yoU 
have  wrought  it  well  together  it  is  fit  for  Ufe. 

This  is  a  Pafte  that  feldom  runs  if  it  be  even  rolled  » 
roll  it  thin,  but  let  your  JLids  be  thinner  than  your 
Bottoms  :  When  you  have  made  your  Tarts,  pricl^ 
them  over  with  a  Pin  to  keep  them  from  blifteringj 
when  you  are  going  to  put  them  into  the  Oven,  we*^ 
them  over  with  a  feather  dipt  in  fair  Water,  and 
grate  over  them  a  little  double  refined  Loaf  Sugar, 
will  Ice  them  ;  but  don't  let  them  be  baked  in  a  hot 
Oven. 

Another  Way  to  ?nake  Pajfe  for  Tarts. 
T\  UB  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Butter  into  a  Pint  pf 
Flour,  beat  two  Eggs  with  a  Spoonful  of  double 
refined  Sugar,  and  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Cream 
to  make  it  into  a  Pafte ;  work  it  as  little  as  you  can> 
roll  it  out  thin  ;  butter  your  Tins,  duft  on  fon^^ 
Flour,  then  lay  in  your  Pafte,  and  do  not  fill  then* 
too  full. 

To  make  a  Shell  Pafte. 
'T^AKE  half  a  Pound  of  fine  Flour,  and  a  Quarter 
of  a  Pound  of  Butter,  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs  and 
one  White,  and  two  Ounces  of  Sugar  finely  fifted ' 
mix  all  thefe  together  with  a  little  Water,  and  roll  f 
very  thin  whilft  you  can  fee  through  it :  When  y°^. 
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Lid  your  Tarts,  prick  them  to  keep  them  from  Blifter- 
^fig ;  make  fure  to  roil  them  even,  and  when  you  bake 
ihem  Re  them. 

J  Jhort  Pajie  for  Tarts. 
T^AKE  a  Pound  of  Flour,  and  rub  it  very  fmaJJ ; 

three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Butter,  rub  it  as 
^"^all  as  the  Flour ;  put  to  it  three  Spoonfuls  of  Loaf 
^ugar  beat  and  fiftcd,  and  the  Yolks  of  four  Eggs  very 
^ell  beaten  ;  put  to  them  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Rofe- 
^ater,  and  work  them  into  a  Pafte ;  then  roll  them 
^^in,  and  Ice  them  over  as  you  did  the  other,  and  bake 
^hem  in  a  flow  Oven. 

niake  a  light  'Pafte  for  a  Venifon  Pafty,  or  other  Pie. 

^AVE  a  Qiiarter  of  a  Peck  of  fine  Flour,  or  as 
much  as  you  think  you  have  Occafion  for,  and 
^  every  Quartern  of  Flour  put  a  Pound  and  a  Qi^iarter 
Butter;  break  the  third  Part  of  your  Butter  into 
^"^^  Flour :  Then  take  the  Whites  of  three  or  four 
T^Sgs,  beat  them  very  well  to  a  Froth,  and  put  to 
^'^em  as  much  Water  as  will  work  the  Meal ;  do  not 
^^ad  it  over  Stiff;  and  then  roll  in  the  reft  of  your 
J  ^tter :  You  muft  roll  it  five  or  fix  Times  over  at 
^^ft>  and  fprinkle  a  little  Flour  over  your  Butter 
^^ery  Time  you  roll  it  up.    Lay  it  up  the  crofs  Way, 
^'^^  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe. 

To  make  a  Pafle  for  a  flanding  Pie. 

'^AKE  a  Quartern  of  Flour  or  more  if  you  have 
J)     Occafion,  and  to  every  Quartern  of  Flour  put  a 
^^nd  of  Butter  and  a  little  Salt ;  knead  it  with  boiling 
.^ter,  then  work  it  very  well,  and  let  it  lie  whillt 

^ 'Scold. 

-  J"his  Pafte  is  good  enough  for  a  Goofe  Pie,  or  any 
^^er  ftandingPie. 

F  Alight 
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A  light  Pajie  for  a  Difh  Pie. 
T)REAK  into  a  Quartern  of  Flour,  a  Pound  of  Butter 
in  large  Pieces,  knead  it  very  Stiff,  hand-e  it  as 
lightly  as  you  can,  and  roll  it  once  or  twice  ;  then  it 
is  fit  for  IJfe. 

Puff-Pafte. 

^T^AKE  a  Quarter  of  a  Peck  of  Flour,  rub  fine  half  a 
Pound  of  Butter,  and  a  little  Salt;  make  it  up  into 
a  light  Parte  with  coldWater,  juft  ftilF  enough  to  work 
it  well  up  ;  then  roll  it  out,  and  flick  Pieces  of  Butter 
all  over,  and  ilrew  a  little  Flour  j  roll  it  up,  androH 
it  out  again ;  and  fo  do  nine  or  ten  Times,  'till  you 
have  rolled  in  a  Pound  and  Half  of  Butter.  This  Cruft 
is  moflly  ufed  for  all  Sorts  of  Pies. 

A  Dripping  Cruft. 
'Y^AKE  a  Pound  and  Half  of  Beef-dripping,  boil 

in  Water,  ftrain  it,  then  let  it  fland  to  be  cold> 
and  take  off  the  hardFat;  fcrape  it,  and  boil  it  fo  four  of 
five  Times  ;  then  work  it  well  up  in  three  Pounds  of 
Flour,  as  fine  as  you  can,  and  make  it  up  into  Paft^ 
with  cold  Water.    Jt  makes  a  very  fine  Cruft. 

A  Cold  CrufV. 
'TpO  three  Pounds  of  Flour,  rub  in  a  Pound  and  f 

Half  of  Butter,  break  in  two  Eggs,  and  make 
up  with  cold  Water. 

A  Cruil  for  Cuflards. 
npAKE  Half  a  Pound  of  Flour,  fix  Ounces  of  Butter? 
^    the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs,  three  Spoonfuls  of  CrcarH^ 
mix  them  together,  and  let  them  Itand  a  Qiiarter 
an  Hour,  then  work  it  up  and  down,  and  roll  it  vef/ 
thin. 

To  make  a  minc*d  Pie  of  Calfs  Feet. 
'T^AKE  two  or  three  CaiPs  Feet  and  boil  them 
^  you  would  do  for  Eating ;  take  out  the  long  Bonc^J 
fiired  them  very  fine,  put  to  them  double  their  Weig'^ 
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Beef-Suet  flired  fine,  and  about  a  Pound  of  Cur- 
rants well  cleaned,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  candid 
Orange  or  Citron,  cut  in  fmall  Pieces,  Half  a  Pound 
of  Sugar,  a  little  Salt,  a  Quarter  of  a  Poun^J  of  Mace, 
3nd  a  large  Nutmeg,  beat  them  together,  put  in  a 
-'ttle  Juice  of  Lemon  or  Verjuice  to  your  Tafte,  a 
^lafs  of  Mountain  Wine  or  Sack,  which  you  pleafe, 
^0  mix  all  together  •,  bake  them  in  Puff-pafte. 

Minc'd  Pies  another  Way. 
T^AKE  a  Pound  of  the  fineft  feam  Tripes  you  can 
get,  a  Pound  and  a  Half  of  Currants  well  cleaned, 
^hree  or  four  Apples  pared  and  flired  very  fine,  a  little 
S^een  Lemon-peel  and  Mace  (hred,  a  large  Nutmeg, 
^Glafs  of  Sack  or  Brandy,  (v/hich  you  pleafe)  Half  a 
"ound  of  Sugar,  a  little  Salt,  fo  mix  them  Vv'ell  toge- 
^er,  and  fill  your  Patty-pans,  then  ftick  five  or  fix 
^its  of  candid  Lemon  or  Orange  in  every  Patty-pan, 
•^over  them,  and  when  baked  they  are  fit  for  Ufc. 

To  make  Minc'd  Pies  the  beji  Way. 
J^HRED  very  fine  and  chop  as  fmall  as  polTible  three 
^  Pounds  of  Beef-Suet  j  take  two  Pounds  of  Raifms 
'■Oned,  and  chopped  as  fine  as  poffible,  two  Pounds 
^■^  Currants  nicely  picked,  wafhed,  rubbed,  and  ^ried 
^'^  the  Fire,  half  a  Hundred  of  fine  Pippins,  .pared, 
''^fed,  and  chopped  fmall,  half  a  Pound  of  fine  Sugar 
^^nded  fine,  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace,  a 
Vyarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Cloves,  two  large  Nutmegs, 
,  beat  fine  ;  put  all  together  into  a  great  Pan,  and 
H^'^'c  it  well  together  with  half  a  Pint  of  Brandy,  and 
a  Pint  of  Sack ;  put  it  down  clofe  in  a  Stone- pot, 
^'^d  it  vvill  keep  good  four  Months. 
.,.^henyou  make  your  Pies,  take  a  little  Difli,  fomc- 
all'^S  bigger  than  a  Soup-plate,  lay  a  very  thin  Cruil 
^  Over  it,  lay  a  thin  Layer  of  Meat,  and  then  thin 
■■^yer  of  Citron  cut  very  thin,  then  a  Layer  of  Mince 
F  2  Meat, 
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Meat,  and  a  thin  Layer  of  Orange-peel  cut  thin,  over 
that  a  little  Meat,  fqueeze  half  the  Juice  of  a  fine 
Seville  Orange  or  Lemon,  and  pour  in  three  Spoon- 
fuls of  red  Wine ;  Jay  on  your  Cruft,  and  bake  it 
nicely  :  Thefe  Pies  eat  finely  cold. 

If  you  make  them  in  little  Patties,  mix  your  Meat 
and  Sweet  Meats  accordingly. 

If  you  chufe  Meat  in  your  Pies,  parboil  a  Neat'a 
Tongue,  peel  it,  and  chop  the  Meal  as  fine  as  poffible, 
and  mix  with  the  reft ;  or  two  Pounds  of  the  Infide 
of  a  Surloin  of  Beef  boiled, 

To  make  a  Pigeon  Pie. 

MAKE  a  PufF-pafte  Cruft,  cover  your  Difli,  let 
your  Pigeons  be  very  nicely  picked  and  cleaned, 
feafon  them  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  put  a  good 
Piece  of  fine  frefh  Butter  v^^ith  Pepper  and  Salt  in  their 
Bellies ;  lay  them  in  your  Pan,  and  the  Necks,  Giz- 
zards, Livers,  Pinions  and  Hearts  lay  between,  with 
the  Yolk  of  a  hard  Egg  and  a  Beef  Steak  in  the  Middle* 
put  as  much  Water  as  will  almoft  fill  the  Difli,  lay 
on  the  Top-cruft,  and  bake  it  well. 

To  make  a  Gibblet  Pie. 
^T^AKE  two  Pair  of  Gibblets  nicely  cleaned,  put  all 
*  but  the  Livers  into  a  Sauce-pan,  with  two  Quarts 
of  Water,  twenty  Corns  of  Whole  Pepper,  three 
Blades  of  Mace,  a  Bundle  of  fweet  Herbs,  and  a  large 
Onion ;  cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  ftew  very 
foftly  'till  they  are  quite  tender,  then  have  a  good 
Cruft  ready,  cover  your  Difh,  lay  a  fine  Rump  Steals 
at  the  Bottom,  feafoned  with  Pepper  and  Salt ;  thei^ 
lay  in  your  Gibblets  with  the  Livers,  and  ftrain  the 
Liquor  they  were  ftewed  in.  Seafon  it  with  Salt,  and 
pour  it  into  your  Pie  j  put  on  the  Lid,  and  bake  it  a^ 
Hour  and  a  Half.  c 
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A  Beef  Steak  Pie. 
t)EAT  fome  fine  Rump  Steaks  with  a  Roliing-pin, 
then  feafon  them  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  according 
to  your  Palate.  Make  a  good  Cruft,  lay  in  your 
Steaks,  fill  your  Difti,  then  pour  in  as  much  Water 
as  will  half  fill  the  Difb.  Put  on  the  Cruft,  and  bake 
it  well. 

To  make  a  Mutton  Pie. 
^AKE  a  Loin  of  Mutton,  take  off  the  Skin  and 
Fat  of  the  In  fide,  cut  it  into^  Steaks;  feafon  it 
^'ell  with  Pepper  and  Salt  to  your  Palate.  Lay  it  into 
yo\:r  Cruft,  fill  it,  pour  in  as  much  W ater  as  will  al- 
moft  fill  the  Difti ;  then  put  on  the  Cruft,  ajid  bake 
it  v,.eil. 

A  Javonry  Veal  Pie. 
OUT .  into  Pieces  a  fine  Breaft  of  Veal,  feafon  it 
with  Pepper  and  Salt,  lay  it  all  into  your  Cruft, 
^oil  fix  or  eight  Eggs  hard,  take  only  the  Yolks,  put 
*^em  into  the  Pie  here  and  there,  fill  your  Difti  almoft 
full  of  Water,  put  on  the  Lid,  and  bake  it  well. 

To  make  Lamb  or  Veal  Pie. 
I^IRST  make  a  good  Cruft,  butter  the  Difh,  and 
lay  in  your  Bottom  and  Side-cruft ;  then  cut  your 
Meat  into  fmall  Pieces  3  feafon  with  a  very  little  Salt, 
^orne  Mace  and  Nutmeg  beat  fine,  and  ftrewed  over ; 
^hen  lay  a  Layer  of  Meat,  and  ftrew  according  to  your 
**ancy,  fome  Currants  clean  wafhed  and  picked,  a  few 
••^aifins  ftoned,  all  over  the  Meat ;  lay  another  Layer 
^f  Meat,  put  a  little  Butter  at  the  Top,  and  a  little 
^^ater,  juft  enough  to  bake  it  and  no  more.  Have 
^ady  againft  it  comes  out  of  the  Oven,  a  white  Vv  ine 
^audle  made  very  fweet,  and  fend  it  to  Table  hot. 

To  make  a  Chicken  Pie. 
jV/TAKE  a   Puft-pafte  Cruft,    take   two  young 
Chickens,  cut  them  to  Pieces,  feafon  them  with 
F  3  Pepper, 
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Pepper,  Salt,  and  a  little  beaten  Mace;  and  lay  aForcc- 
meat  made  thus  round  the  Side  of  the  Difli  :  «Take 
half  a  Pound  of  Veal,  half  a  Pound  of  Suet,  beat  them 
quite  fine  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  with  as  many  Crumbs 
of  Bread  ;  feafon  it  with  a  very  little  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
an  Anchovy  with  the  Liquor ;  cut  the  Anchovy  to 
Pieces;  a  little  Lemon- peel  cut  very  fine  and  flired. 
fmall,  a  very  little  Thyme;  mix  ail  together  with  the 
Yolk  of  an  Egg ;  make  fome  into  round  Balls  about 
tv/elve,  the  reft  lay  round  the  Difh.  Lay  in  one 
Chicken  over  the  Bottom  of  the  Difli;  take  two 
Sweetbreads,  cut  them  into  five  or  fix  Pieces,  lay 
them  all  over,  feafon  them  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  put 
over  them  a  few  Cocks-Combs,  if  you  have  them,  a 
Palate  boiled  tender  and  cut  to  Pieces  ;  then  lay  on 
the  other  Part  of  the  Chicken  ;  put  half  a  Pint  of 
Water  in,  and  cover  the  Pie.  Bake  it  well,  and  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  Oven,  fill  it  with  good  Gravy,  lay 
•n  the  Cruft,  and  fend  it  to  Table. 

To  make  a  Duck  Pie. 
^^AKE  a  PufF-pafte  Crufi:,  take  two  Ducks,  fcal(J 
them  and  make  them  very  clean,  cut  ofF  the  Feet» 
the  Pinions,  the  Neck  and  Head,  all  clean  picked 
and  fcalded,  with  the  Gizzards,  Livers  and  Hearts  j 
pick  out  all  the  Fat  of  the  Infide,  lay  a  Cruft  all  over 
the  DiOi,  feafon  the  Ducks  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  In- 
fide and  out,  lay  them  in  your  Difii,  and  the  Gibblets 
at  each  End  feafoned  ;  put  in  as  much  Water  as  wi'^ 
almoft  fill  the  Pie,  lay  on  the  Cruft,  ana  bake  it,  bui: 
not  too  much. 

To  make  an  Oifter  Pie. 
'"TAKE  a  Pint  of  the  largeft  Qlftcrs  you  can  g^t' 
clean  them  very  well  in  their  own  Liquor,  \''  y^^ 
have  not  Liquor  enoi:gh  add  to  them  three  or  fo^^ 
Spoonfuls  of  Water  3  take  the  Kidney  of  a  Loin 
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^eal,  cut  it  in  thin  Slices,  and  feafon  it  with  a  little 
I^eppe^i-  and  Salt,  lay  the  Slices  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
t)ifli,  (but  there  muft  be  no  Pafte  in  the  Bottom  of 
your  Difti)  cover  them  with  the  Oifters,  ftrew  over  a 
j'ttle  of  the  Seafoninp-  you  did  for  the  Veal ;  take  the 
Marrov/  of  one  or  two  Bones,  lay  it  over  your  Oiflers  ; 
and  cover  them  with  PufF- pafte  j  v/hcn  it  is  baked  take 
^ff"  the  Lid,  put  into  it  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  white 
Wine,  fhake  it  up  all  together,  and  ferve  it  up. 
It  is  proper  for  a  Side-difh,  either  for  Noon  or 

Night. 

7'o  make  a  W oodcock  Pie. 
'T^AKE  three  or  four  Brace  of  Woodcock?,  accord- 
-ing  as  you  would  have  the  Pie  in  Bignefs,  drcfs 
^nd  fkewer  them  as  you  v/puld  do  forRoalting;  drau'^ 
^hem,  and  feafon  the  Infule  with  a  little  Pepper,  Salt 
3nd  Mace,  but  dcn't  wafh  them  ;  put  the  IVales  into 
^e  Belly  again,  but  nothing  elfe,  for  there  is  fome- 
^hing  in  them  that  gives  them  a  more  bitter  Tafte 
*n  the  baking  than  in  the  roafting ;  v.'hen  you  put 
them  into  your  Difh  lay  them  with  the  Breaft  down- 
"^ards,  and  beat  them  upon  the  Breaft  as  flat  as  you 
^an;  you  muft  feafon  them  on  theOutfide  as  you  do  the 
■^nfide  ;  bake  them  in  Puft-pafte,  but  lay  none  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Difh  ;  put  to  them  a  Jill  of  Gravy  and 
little  Butter ;  you  muft  be  very  careful  your  Pie  be 
^Gt  too  much  baked  ;  when  you  ferve  it  up,  take  ofF 
the  Lid,  and  turn  the  Woodcocks  with  the  Breaft  up- 
wards. 

You  may  bake  Partridge  the  fame  Way. 
To  make  a  Hare  Pie. 
pARBOIL  the  Hare,  take  out  all  the  Bones,  and 
beat  the  Meat  in  a  Mortar  with  fome  fat  Pork  or 
tiew  Bacon,  then  foak  it  in  red  Wine  all  Night,  the 
^ext  Day  take  it  out,  feafon  it  with  Pepper,  Salt  and 
F  4  Nutmeg, 
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Nutmeg,  then  lay  the  Back  bone  into  the  Middle  ot 
the  Pie,  put  the  Meat  about  it  with  aboufr  three 
Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Butter,  and  bake  it  in  PufF- 
pafte,  but  lay  no  Pafte  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Difli. 

To  make  a  Hare  Pie  another  Way. 
'Y'AKE  the  Flefh  of  a  Hare  after  it  is  Ikinned,  and 

firing  it :  take  a  Pound  of  Beef-fuet  or  MarroW 
fiired  fmal],  with  Sweet- Marjoram,  Parlley  and  Sha- 
lots ;  take  the  Hare,  cut  it  in  Pieces,  feafon  it  with 
Mace,  Pepper,  Salt  and  Nutmeg,  then  bake  it  either 
in  cold  or  hot  Pafte,  and  when  it  is  baked  open  it  and 
put  to  it  feme  melted  Butter. 

To  make  Cheefe  Cakes. 
^  AKE  a  Gallon  of  New  Milk,  make  of  it  a  tender 

Curd,  wring  the  Whey  from  it,  put  it  into  a  Ba- 
fon,  and  break  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Butter 
into  the  Curd,  then  with  a  clean  Hand  work  the  Butter 
and  Curd  together  'till  all  the  Butter  be  melted,  an<i 
rub  It  in  a  Hair  Sieve  with  the  Back  of  a  Spoon  'till 
all  be  through  ;  then  take  fix  Eggs,  beat  them  with  a 
few  Spoonfuls  of  Rofe-Water  or  Sack,  put  it  into 
your  Curd  with  half  a  Pound  of  iine  Sugar  and  a  Nut- 
meg grated  ;  mix  them  all  together  with  a  little  Salt, 
fome  Currants  and  Almonds  ;  then  make  up  your 
Pafte  of  fine  Flour,  with  cold  Butter  and  a  little 
Sugar  ;  roll  your  Pafte  very  thin,  fill  your  Tins  v/ith 
the  Curd,  and  fet  them  in  an  Oven  ;  when  they  are 
almoft  enough  take  them  out,  then  take  a  Quarter  of 
a  Pound  of" Butter,  with  a  little  Rofe-Water,  aud 
Part  of  a  half  Pound  of  Sugar,  let  it  ftand  on  the 
Coals  'till  the  Butter  be  melted,  then  pour  into  each 
Cake  fome  of  it,  fet  them  in  the  Oven  again  'till  they 
be  brown  5  fo  keep  them  for  Ufe. 

T^ 
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To  make  Lemon  Cheefe  Cakes. 
t>LANCH  half  a  Pound  of  Almonds,  and  beat  them 
in  a  Stone  Mortar  very  fine,  with  a  little  Rofe- 
Water  \  put  in  eight  Eggs,  leaving  out  five  of  the 
Whites ;  take  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
and  three  Quarters  of  a  Pound  of  melted  Butter,  bear 
all  together,  then  take  three  Lemon  Skins,  boiled 
tender,  the  Rind  and  all,  beat  them  very  well,  and 
iiiix  them  vi^ith  the  reft,  then  put  them  into  your  Pafte. 

You  may  make  a  Lemon  Pudding  the  fame  Way, 
only  add  the  Juke  of  half  a  Lemon  :  Before  you  fet 
them  in  the  Oven,  grate  over  them  a  little  fine  Loaf 
Sugar. 

To  make  Almond  Pufis, 
'T^AKE  a  Pound  of  Almonds  blanched,  and  beat 
them  with  Orange-Flower- Water,  then  take  a 
Pound  of  Sugar,  and  boil  them  almoft  to  a  Candy 
Height  j  put  in  your  Almonds  and  ftir  them  on  the 
Frre  j  keep  ftirring  them  'till  they  be  ftiff,  then  take 
them  ofT  the  Fire  and  ftir  them  'till  they  be  cold  j  beat 
them  a  Qviarter  of  an  Hour  in  a  Mortar,  putting  to 
them  a  Pound  of  Sugar  fifted,  and  a  little  Lemon-peef 
grated;  make  it  into  a  Pafte  with  the  Whites  of  threa 
Eggs,  and  beat  it  into  a  Froth  more  or  iefs  as  you 
think  "proper ;  bake  them  in  an  Oven  almoft  cold,  and 
keep  them  for  Ufe. 

To  make  an  Apple  Pie. 
A  ^AKE  a  good  Puff"-pafl:e  Cruft,  lay  fome  round 
the  Sides  of  the  Difli,  pare  and  quarter  your 
Apples,  and  take  out  the  Cores;  lay  a  Row  of  Apples 
■thick,  throw  in  half  the  Sugar  you  defign  for  your 
Pic,  mince  a  little  Lemon- peel  fine,  fqueeze  into  and 
throw  a  little  Lemon  over  them,  then  a  few  Cloves, 
here  and  there  one,  then  the  reft  of  your  Apples,  and 
the  reft-  of  your  Sugar.  You  muft  fweeten  to  your 
F  5  Palate, 
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Palate,  and  fqueeze  a  little  more  Lemon.  Boil  the 
Peeling  of  the  Apples  and  the  Cores  in  fome  fair  Wa- 
ter, with  a  Blade  of  Mace,  'till  it  is  very  good  ;'ll:rain 
it  and  boil  the  Syrup  with  a  little  Sugar,  'till  it  is 
good,  and  there  is  but  very  little ;  pour  it  into  your 
Pie ;  put  on  your  Upper-cruft  and  bake  it.  You  may 
put  in  a  little  Quince  or  Marmalade,  if  you  pleafe. 

Thus  make  a  Pear  Pie,  but  don't  put  in  any  Quince. 
You  may  butter  them  when  they  come  out  of  the 
Oven ;  or  beat  up  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs  and  half  a 
Pint  of  Cream,  with  a  little  Nutmeg,  fweetened  with 
Sugar :  Take  off  the  I/id  and  pour  in  the  Cream.  Cut 
the  Cruft  in  little  Three-corner  Pieces,  and  ftick  about 
the  Pie,  and  fend  it  to  Table. 

To  make  a  Cherry  Pie. 
iV/rAKE  a  good  Cruft,  lay  a  little  round  the  Sides 

of  your  Difli,  throw  Sugar  at  the  Bottom,  and 
lay  in  your  Fruit  and  Sagar  at  Top.  A  few  red  Cur- 
rants does  well  with  them ;  put  on  your  Lid,  and 
bake  in  a  flack  Oven. 

Make  a  Plumb  Pie  the  fame  Way,  and  a  Goofe- 
berry  Pie.  If  you  would  have  it  red,  let  it  ftand  a 
good  while  in  the  Oven,  after  the  Bread  is  drawn. 
A  Cuftard  is  very  good  with  the  Goofeberry  Pie. 

^0  make  Almond  Cuftards. 
'T^AKE  a  Pint  of  Cream,  blanch  and  beat  a  Quarter 

of  a  Pound  of  Almonds  fine,  with  two  Spoonfuls 
of  Rofe- Water.  Sweeten  it  to  your  Palate.  Beat  up 
the  Yolks  of  four  Eggs,  ftir  all  together  one  Way 
over  the  Fire  'till  it  is  thick,  then  pour  it  out  into 
Cups  J  or  you  may  bake  it  in  little  China  Cups. 

To  make  Baked  Cuftards. 
np  AKE  a  Pint  of  Cream  boiled  with  Mace  and  Cin- 

namon  j  when  cold,  take  four  Eggs,  two  Whites 
kft  out,  a  little  Rofe  and  Orange-Flower- Water  and 

Sack, 
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Sack,  Nutmeg  and  Sugar  to  your  Palate ;  mix  them 
Well  tj9gether,  and  bake  them  in  China  Cups. 

To  make  plain  Cuftards. 
^TpAKE  a  Quart  of  New  Milk,  fweeten  it  to  your 
Tafte,  grate  in  a  little  Nutmeg,  beat  up  eight 
Eggs,  leave  out  half  the  Whites,  beat  them  up  well, 
ftir  them  into  the  Milk,  and  bake  it  in  China  Bafons, 
Or  put  them  in  a  deep  China  Difh  ;  have  a  Kettle  of 
Water  boiling,  fet  the  Cup  in,  let  the  Water  come 
^ibove  half  Way,  but  don't  let  it  boil  too  faft  for  fear 
of  its  getting  into  the  Cups.  You  may  add  a  little 
^ofe- Water, 

To  make  a  Sack  PofTet. 
'T^AKE  a  Quart  of  Cream,  boil  it  with  two  or  three 
■*•  Blades  of  Mace,  and  grate  in  a  long  Bifket : 
Take  eight  Eggs,  leave  out  half  the  Whites,  beat 
them  very  well,  with  a  Pint  ©f  Goofeberry  Wine  ; 
'^lake  it  hot,  fo  mix  it  well  with  your  Eggs,  fet  it 
Over  a  flow  Fire,  and  ftir  it  about  whilft  it  be  as  thick 
Cuftard  ;  fet  a  Difh  that  is  deep  over  a  Stove ;  put 
your  Sack  and  EggSi,  when  your  Cream  is  boiling 
hot,  put  it  to  your  Sack  by  Degrees,  and  ftir  it  all 
^heTime  it  ftands  over  your  Stove,  'till  it  be  thoroughly 
hot,  but  don't  let  it  boil :  You  muft  make  it  about 
half  an  Hour  before  you  want  it :  Set  it  upon  a  hot 
dearth,  and  then  it  will  be  as  thick  as  Cuftard.  Make 
^  little  Froth  of  Cream,  to  lay  over  the  Poflet :  W  hen 
you  difh  it  up  fweeten  it  to  your  Tafte.  You  may 
^ake  it  without  Bifket  if  you  pleafe  \  but  don't  lay  on 
your  Froth  'till  you  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Whipt  Sillabubs. 
'~pAKE  two  Porringers  of  Cream  and  one  of  white 
Wine,  grate  in  the  Skin  of  a  Lemon,  take  the 
Whites  of  three  Eggs,  fweeten  it  to  your  Tafte,  then 
^hip  it  vvith  a  Whifk,  take  off"  the  Froth  as  it  rifes, 

and 
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and  put  it  into  your  Sillabub-Glafles  or  Pots,  which 
you  have,  and  then  they  are  fit  for  Ufe. 

To  make  Sack  Whey. 
pUT  half  a  Pint  of  New-Milk  in  a  clean  Sauce-pan; 
*•  fet  it  upon  a  clear  Fire  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  boils  up 
put  in  a  Jill  of  Sack  or  white  Wine;  let  it  continue 
upon  the  Fire  'till  it  juft  boils  up  again,  and  'till  the 
Curd  feparates  from  the  Whey.  Take  it  off,  let  it 
fettle,  and  then  pour  off  the  Whey.  Add  to  it  half  a 
Pint  of  boiling  Water,  or  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
a  proper  Strength  for  the  Perfon's  Palate,  or  the  Oc- 
cafion  requires. 

To  make  Cream  Curds. 
'TpAKE  a  Gallon  of  Water,  put  to  it  a  Quart  of 
new  Milk,  a  little  Salt,  a  Pint  of  fweet  Cream* 
and  eight  Eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  Whites  and 
Strains,  beat  them  very  well,  put  to  them  a  Pint  of 
four  Cream,  mix  them  very  well  together,  and  when 
your  Pan  is  juft  at  boiling  (but  it  muft  not  boil)  put 
^  in  the  four  Cream  and  your  Eggs,  ftir  it  about  and 
keep  it  from  fettling  to  the  Bottom :  Let  it  ftand 
whilft  it  begins  to  rife  up,  then  have  a  little  fair  Water» 
and  as  they  rife  keep  putting  it  in  whilft  they  be  wel^ 
rifen,  then  take  them  off  the  Fire,  and  let  them  ftand 
a  little  to  fettle ;  have  ready  a  Sieve  with  a  clean  Cloth 
over  it,  and  take  up  the  Curds  with  a  Ladle  or  Egg' 
Slice,  You  muft  always  make  them  the  Night  before 
you  ufe  them.  If  you  think  your  Curds  be  too  thick? 
mix  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  good  Cream  with  them  > 
lay  them  upon  a  China  Difli  in  Lumps,  and  fervs 
them  up. 

To  make  Rice  or  Almond  Cream. 
npAKE  two  Qiiarts  of  Cream,  boil  it  with  a  SticI' 
of  Cinnamon,  then  take  it  from  the  Fire  and 
fweeten  it ;  pick  out  the  Cinnamon  and  divide  it  into 

tv\ro 
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two  Parts  :  Take  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  blanched 
Almonds  well  beaten  with  Orange-Flower-Water,  fet 
that  on  the  Fire,  and  put  to  it  the  Yolks  of  four  Eggs 
Well  beat  and  ftrained,  keep  it  flirting  all  the  Time 
it  is  on  the  Fire  ;  when  it  rifes  to  boil  take  it  off",  flir 
it  a  little,  then  put  it  into  your  Bafon,  the  other  half 
fet  on  the  Fire,  and  thicken  it  with  Flour  Rice : 
When  you  take  it  ofF  put  to  it  the  Juice  of  a  Lemon, 
Orange-Flower- Water  or  Sack,  and  ftir  it  'till  it  be 
cold,  then  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Apple  Cream. 
'"pAKE  half  a  Dozen  large  Apples,  Codlings  or  any 
other  Apples  that  will  be  foft,  and  coddle  them, 
■^vhen  they  are  cold  take  oyt  the  Pulp  ;  then  take  the 
Whites  of  four  or  five  Eggs  (leaving  out  the  Strains) 
three  Q^iarters  of  a  Pound  of  double  refined  Sugar  beat 
and  fifted,  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Rofe- Water,  and 
grate  in  a  little  Lemon-peel ;  fo  beat  all  together  for 
an  Hour,  whilfl:  it  be  white,  then  lay  it  on  a  China 
Difh,  and  fo  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Orange  Cream. 
'~pAKE  two  Seville  Oranges  and  peel  them  very 
thin,  put  the  Peel  into  a  Pint  of  fair  Water,  and 
^et  it  lay  for  an  Hour  or  two  :  Take  four  Eggs,  and 
beat  them  very  well,  put  to  them  the  Juice  of  thiee 
Or  four  Oranges,  according  as  they  are  in  Goodnefs, 
3nd  fweeten  them  with  double  refined  Sugar  to  your 
Tafle  :  Mix  the  Water  and  Sugar  together,  and  flrain 
them  through  a  fine  Cloth  into  your  Tankard  ;  fet  it 
over  the  Fire  as  you  did  the  Lemon  Cream,  and  put 
*t  into  your  Glaffes  for  Ufe. 

To  jnake  Calves  Foot  Jelly. 
P\RESS  four  Calves  Feet,  boil  them  in  fix  Quarts 
^  of  Water  over  a  flow  Fire,  whilfl  all  the  Bones 
^ill  come  out,  and  half  the  W  ater  be  boiled  away  ; 
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ftrain  it  into  a  Stone  Bowl,  then  put  to  them  two  or 
three  Quarts  more  Water,  and  let  it  boil  away  to,  one : 
If  you  want  a  large  Quantity  of  Flummery  or  Jelly  at 
one  Time,  take  two  Calves  Feet  more,  it  will  make 
your  Stock  the  ftronger :  You  muft  make  your  Stoctc 
the  Day  before  you  ufe  it,  and  before  you  put  your 
Stock  into  the  Pan  take  ofF  the  Fat,  and  put  it  into 
your  Pan  to  melt.  Take  the  Whites  of  eight  or  ten 
Eggs,  juft  as  you  have  Jelly  in  Quantity,  (for  the 
more  Whites  you  have  makes  your  Jelly  the  finer) 
beat  your  Whites  to  a  Froth,  and  put  to  them  five  or 
fix  Lemons,  according  as  they  are  of  Goodnefs,  a 
little  white  Wine  or  Rhenifh,  mix  them  well  together 
(but  let  not  your  Stock  be  too  hot  when  you  put  them 
in)  and  fweeten  it  to  your  Tafte  ;  keep  it  ftirring  all 
the  Time  it  boils ;  take  your  Bag  and  dip  it  in  hot 
Water,  and  wring  it  well  out  j  then  put  in  your  Jelly, 
and  keep  it  ftiifting  whilft  it  comes  clear  :  Throw  a 
Lemon-peel  or  two  into  your  Bag  as  the  Jelly  is  com- 
ing ofF,  and  put  in  fome  Bits  of  Peel  into  your  Glafl'es. 
-  You  may  make  Hartftiorn  Jelly  the  fame  Way. 
'To  make  Plumb  Gruel. 

TAKE  half  a  Pound  of  Pearl  Barley,  fet  it  on  to 
cree  ;  put  to  it  three  Quarts  of  Water ;  when 
it  has  boiled  a  while,  fhift  it  into  another  frelh  Water, 
and  put  to  it  three  or  four  Blades  of  Mace,  and  a  little 
Lemon-peel  cut  in  long  Pieces,  fo  let  it  boil  'till  the 
the  Barley  is  very  foft :  If  it  be  too  thick  you  may  add 
a  little  more  Water.  Take  half  a  Pound  of  Currants, 
wafh  them  well  and  plump  them,  and  put  to  them 
your  Barley,  and  half  a  Pound  of  Raifins  ftoned. 
Let  them  boil  in  the  Gruel  'till  they  are  plump  ;  when 
they  are  enough  put  to  them  a  little  white  Wine,  » 
little  Juice  of  Lemon,  and  half  a  Nutmeg  grated  • 
Aveeten  it  to  your  Tafte,  fo  ferye  them  up. 
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To  make  Rice  Gruel, 
1>  OIL  half  a  Pound  of  Rice  in  tv/o  Qiiarts  of  foft 

Water,  as  foft  as  you  would  have  it  for  Rice 
^ilk,  with  fome  Slices  of  Lemon-peel,  and  a  Stick  of 
^innamon  •,  add  to  it  a  little  white  Wine  and  Juice  of 
Lemon  to  your  Tafte  ;  put  in  a  little  candied  Orange 
fiiced  thin,  and  fweeten  it  with  fine  powder  Sugar. 
t)on't  let  it  boil  after  you  put  in  your  Wine  and  Le- 
^Q>\\.  Put  it  in  a  China  Difti,  with  five  or  fix  Slices 
of  Lemon,  fo  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Sagoo  Gruel. 
'"pAKE  four  Ounces  of  Sagoo  and  wafh  it,  fet  it 
over  a  flow  Fire  to  cree  in  two  Quarts  of  Spring 
^ater,  let  it  boil  whilfl:  it  be  thickifh  and  foft,  put  in 
^  Blade  or  two  of  Mace,  and  a  Stick  of  Cinnamon, 

it  boil  in  a  while,  and  then  put  in  a  little  more 
^ater ;  take  it  off,  put  to  it  a  Pint  of  red  Wine, 
^nd  a  little  candied  Orange  ;  fhift  them,  and  then  put 

the  Juice  of  a  Lemon.    Sweeten  it  to  your  Tafte ; 

ferve  it  up. 

To  make  Milk  Punch. 
*T^AKE  two  Quarts  of  fkim  Milk,  a  Quart  of  good 
Brandy,  the  Juice  of  fix  Lemons  or  Oranges, 
^hich  you  pleafe,  and  about  fix  Ounces  of  Loaf  Sugar; 
^ix  them  well  all  together  and  drop  them  thro'  a  Jelly- 
■"^g  ;  take  off  the  Peel  of  two  of  the  Lemons  or 
granges,  and  put  it  into  your  Bag,  when  it  is  run  ofF 
"ottle  it  3  'twill  keep  as  long  as  you  pleafe. 

To  make  Milk  Punch  another  Way. 
'Y^AKE  three  half  Pints  of  Water,  half  a  Pint  of 
,      fkim'd  Milk,  and  half  a  Pint  of  Brandy  ;  fweeten 
to  your  Tafte  :  You  muft  not  put  any  Acid  into  this, 
it  will  make  it  curdle. 

I^his  is  a  cooling  Punch  to  drink  in  a  Morning, 
^J^d  has  of  late  been  called  Ward's  Drops, 

T& 
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To  make  Punch  the  common  IVay. 

TAKE  three  Pints  of  boiling  Water  and  one  Pint 
of  Brandy  or  Rum,  add  to  it  the  Juice  of  two 
Lemons  or  Oranges,  and  about  four  Ounces  of  Loaf 
Sugar  when  you  have  mixed  it  together,  ftrain  it 
through  a  Hair  Sieve  or  Cloth,  and  put  into  your 
BowJ  the  Peel  of  a  Lemon  or  Orange. 

To  make  Acid  for  Punch. 
A  T  particular  Times  fruit  is  fo  extravagantly  dear? 
that  it  is  neceilary  to  make  ufe  of  other  Kinds  oi 
Acid,  many  of  which  are  very  unwholfome  ;  but  the 
following  is  what  every  one  will  be  fatisfied  withal» 
and  will  anfwer  thePurpofe  very  weJJ. 

Take  Goofeberries  at  their  full  Growth,  pick  and 
beat  them  in  a  Marble  Mortar,  and  fqueeze  them 
through  a  coarfe  Canvas  Bag  in  a  Prefs  j  when  you 
have  done  run  it  thro'  a  Flannel  Bag,  and  then  bottle 
it  in  fmall  Bottles  ;  put  a  little  Oil  on  every  Bottle? 
fo  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

To  bottle  Goofeberries. 
ATHER  your  Goofeberries  when  they  are  young» 
pick  and  bottle  them,  put  in  the  Cork  loofe,  fet 
them  in  a  Pan  of  Water,  with  a  little  Hay  in  the 
Bottom  ;  put  them  into  the  Pan  when  the  Water 
cold,  let  it  ftand  on  a  (low  Fire,  andtnind  when  they 
are  coddled  ;  don't  let  the  Pan  boil,  if  you  do  it  wil^ 
break  the  Bottles ;  when  they  are  cold  faften  the  Coi'lf? 
and  put  on  a  little  Rofm,  fo  keep  them  for  Ufe. 
Another  Way  to  bottle  Goofeberries. 
ATHER  your  Goofeberries  in  a  dry  Day,  aiT^ 
when  they  are  full  Grown ;  pick  off  the  hh<^^ 
Eyes,  but  be  fure  not  to  break  the  Skin  of  the  Goofe' 
berry.   When  you  have  done  this  put  them  into  wide' 
mouth'd  Bottles,  cork  them  clofe  up,  feal  the  Co^^ 
and  Head  of  the  Bottles  with  Rofm,  and  bury  thei^^ 
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^tleafl:  two  Feet  deep  In  dry  Earth  or  Gravel.  Thefe 
Ooopr^^erries  will  keep  all  the  Winter,  provided  they 
3re  fo  deep  as  that  the  Froft  cannot  reach  them,  and 
tJ^at  they  are  in  a  very  dry  Place,  and  they  will  make 
better  Pies  or  Tarts  than  by  any  other  Method  of  keep- 
ing them  y  befides  the  little  Trouble  there  is  in  doing 
them. 

To  make  Jelly  of  Currants. 
^T'AKE  a  Quartern  of  the  largeft  and  beft  Currants 
you  can  get,  ftrip  them  from  the  Stalks,  and  put 
them  in  a  Pot ;  flop  them  clofe  up,  and  boil  them  in 
a  Pot  of  Water  over  the  Fire,  'till  they  be  thoroughly 
Coddled  and  begin  to  look  pale,  then  prefs  them  thro' 
*  clean  Hair  Sieve,  and  afterwards  run  the  Liquor 
thro'  a  Flannel  Bag :  To  every  Pint  ot  your  Liquor 
put  in  a  Pound  of  your  double  rehn'd  Sugar.  You 
Oiuft  beat  the  Sugar  fine,  and  put  it  in  by  Degrees ; 
fet  it  over  the  Fire,  and  boil  it  fo  long  as  any  Skum 
^ill  rife  ;  then  put  it  into  Glafles  for  Ufe  :  The  next 
Day  clip  a  Paper  round,  and  dip  it  in  Brandy  to  lie 
On  your  Jelly.  If  you  would  have  your  Jelly  a  light 
^ed,  put  in  half  white  Currants ;  and  in  my  Opinion 
•t  looks  much  better. 

To  dry  Cherries. 
|~^0  four  Pounds  of  Cherries  put  one  Pound  of  Su- 
gar,  and  juft  put  as  much  Water  to  the  Sugar  as 
^ill  wet  it;  when  it  is  melted,  make  it  boil,  ftone 
your  Cherries,  put  them  in,  and  make  them  boil : 
'^kim  them  two  or  three  Times,  take  them  off,  and 
^<?t  them  ftand  in  the  Syrup  two  or  three  Days,  then 
^oil  your  Syrup  and  put  to  them  again,  but  don't  boil 
your  Cherries  any  more.  Let  them  ftand  three  or  four 
Days  longer,  then  take  them  out,  lay  them  in  Sieves 
to  drj',  and  lay  them  in  the  Sun,  or  in  a  flow  Oven  to 
^"■y  i  when  dry,  lay  them  in  Rows  in  Papers,  and  fo 

a  Row 
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a  Rov/  of  Cherries,  and  a  Row  of  white  Paper  in 
Boxes. 

7' ?  preferve  Cherries,  with  the  Leaves  and  Stalks  Green. 
■pIRST  dip  the  Stalk  and  Leaves  in  the  beft  Vinegar^ 
"  boiling  hot,  ftick  the  Sprig  upright  in  a  Sieve  'tiU 
they  are  dry  ;  in  the  mean  Time  boil  fome  double 
refin'd  Sugar  to  a  Syrup,  and  dip  the  Cherries,  Stalks 
and  Leaves  in  the  Syrup,  and  juft  let  them  fcald  ;  lay 
them  on  a  Sieve,  and  boil  the  Sugar  to  a  candy  Height; 
then  dip  the  Cherries,  Stalks,  Leaves  and  all ;  then 
ftick  the  Branches  in  Sieves,  and  dry  them  as  you  do 
other  Sweetmeats.  They  look  very  pretty  at  Candle- 
light in  a  Defart. 

To  preferve  Damfons  whole. 
XZOU  muft  take  fome  Damfons  and  cut  them  iri 
^  Pieces,  put  them  in  a  Skillet  over  the  Fire,  with 
as  much  Water  as  will  cover  them.  When  they  are 
boiled  and  the  Liquor  pretty  ftrong,  ft  rain  it  out  - 
Add  for  every  Pound  of  the  whole  Damfons  wipe'^ 
clean,  a  Pound  of  fingle  refin'd  Sugar,  put  the  third 
Part  of  your  Sugar  into  the  Liquor,  fet  it  over  the  Fire? 
and  when  it  ftmmers  put  in  the  Damfons.  Let  them 
have  one  good  Boil,  and  take  them  off  for  half  an 
Hour  covered  up  clofe ;  then  fet  them  on  again,  an<i 
let  them  fimmer  over  the  Fire  after  turning  them  i 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  in  a  Bafon,  ftrew  all 
the  Sugar  that  was  left  on  them,  and  pour  the  hot 
Liquor  over  them.  Cover  them  up,  and  let  them 
ftand  'till  next  Day,  then  boil  them  up  again  'till  the/ 
are  enough.  Take  them  up,  and  put  them  in  Pots  > 
boil  the  Liquor  'till  it  jellies,  and  pour  it  on  them  when 
it  is  almoft  cold,  fo  paper  them  up. 

To  preferve  the  large  Green  Plumbs. 
"rpIRST  dip  the  Stalk  and  Leaves  in  boiling  Vinegar* 
when  they  are  dry  have  your  Syrup  ready,  an^ 

fir» 
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firft  give  them  a  fcald,  and  very  carefully  with  a  Pin 
fake/vfF  the  Skin  ;  boil  your  Sugar  to  a  candy  Height, 
^nd  dip  in  your  Plumbs,  hang  them  by  the  Stalk  to 
^ry,  and  they  will  look  finely  tranfparent,  and  by 
hanging  that  Way  to  dry,  will  have  a  clear  Drop  at 
the  Top.  You  muft  take  great  Care  to  clear  your 
Sugar  nicely. 

A  nice  PFay  to  preferve  Peaches. 
t)UT  your  Peaches  in  boiling  Water,  juft  give  them 
a  Tcald,  but  don't  let  them  boil ;  take  them  out 
^nd  put  them  in  cold  Water,  then  dry  them  in  a  Sieve, 
and  put  them  in  long  wide-mouth'd  Bottles  :  To  half 
3  Dozen  Peaches  take  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Sugar, 
clarify  it,  pour  it  over  your  Peaches,  and  fill  the  Bottles 
With  Brandy.  Stop  them  clofe,  and  keep  them  in  a 
clofe  Place. 

jf  fecond  Way  to  preferve  Peaches. 
TV/f  AKE  your  Syrup  as  above,  and  when  it  is  clear 
juft  dip  in  your  Peaches  and  take  them  out  again, 
lay  them  on  a  Difli  to  cool,  then  put  them  into  large 
Wide-mouth'd  Bottles,  and  when  the  Syrup  is  cool 
pour  it  over  them  ;  let  them  ftand  'till  cold,  and  fill 
^p  the  Bottle  with  the  beft  French  Brandy.  Obferve 
that  you  leave  room  enough  for  the  Peaches  to  be  well 
Covered  with  Brandy,  and  cover  the  Glafs  clofe  with 
s  Bladder  and  Leather,  and  tie  them  down  clofe. 

To  preferve  Orange  Chips  to  put  in  Glajfes: 
'~pAKE  clear  fkinned  Seville  Oranges^  pare  them 
^  very  thin  from  the  White,  then  take  a  Pair  of 
ScifTars  and  clip  them  in  Shreds ;  boil  them  in  two  or 
three  W^aters  to  take  out  the  Bitter  j  then  take  a  Pound 
double  refined  Sugar,  boil  it  and  feim  it ;  put  in 
your  Orange,  fo  let  it  boil  over  the  Fire  whilft  your 
Syrup  be  thick,  and  your  Orange  look  clear,  then  put 
^t  into  Glafles  i  cover  it  with  Papers  dipt  in  Brandy. 
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To  preferve  Oranges  or  Lemons. 

TAKE  Seville  Oranges,  the  largeft  and  rougheft 
you  can  get,  and  clear  of  Spots  ;  chip  them  very 
fine,  and  put  them  in  Water  for  two  Days,  fhifting 
them  twice  or  three  times  a  Day  ;  then  boil  them  'ti'' 
they  are  foft ;  cut  them  in  Quarters,  and  take  out  all 
the  Pippins  with  a  Penknife  :  Weigh  them,  and  to 
every  Pound  of  Orange,  take  a  Pound  and  half  o' 
I^oaf  Sugar  •,  put  your  Sugar  into  a  Pan,  and  to  every 
Pound  of  Sugar  a  Pint  of  Water.  Set  it  over  the  Fii'<^ 
to  melt,  and  when  it  buils  fkim  it  very  well  ;  then 
put  in  your  Oranges  ;  if  you  would  have  any  of  then^ 
whole,  make  a  little  Hole  at  the  Top,  and  take  out 
the  Meat  with  a  Tea  Spoon,  fet  your  Oranges  ove'' 
a  flow  Fire  to  boil,  and  keep  them  fkimming  all  the 
while  :  Keep  your  Oranges  as  much  as  you  can  with 
the  Skin  downwards.  You  may  cover  them  with  ^ 
Delf-plate,  to  keep  them  down  in  the  boiling ;  and 
let  them  boil  for  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  then  put 
them  inte  a  Pot  or  Bafon,  and  let  them  ftand  t'^o 
Days  covered  :  Then  boil  them  again  'till  they  \oo^ 
clear,  and  the  Syrup  be  thick ;  fo  put  them  into  a  Pot? 
and  lay  clofe  over  them  a  Paper  dipped  in  Brandy? 
and  tie  a  double  Paper  at  the  Top ;  fet  them  in  a  cool 
Place,  and  keep  them  for  Ufe. 

If  you  would  have  your  Oranges  that  are  whole? 
look  pale  and  clear,  to  put  in  Glafles,  you  mufl  mak^ 
a  Syrup  of  Pippin  Jelly ;  then  take  ten  or  a  Dozen 
Pippins,  as  they  are  of  Bigncfs,  pare  and  flicc  them? 
and  boil  them  in  as  much  VVater  as  will  cover  them> 
'till  they  be  thoroughly  tender,  fo  ftrain  your  Water 
from  the  Pippins  through  a  Flair  Sieve,  and  afterwar'^^ 
through  a  Flannel  Bag  ;  and  to  every  Pint  of  Jel^/ 
take  a  Pound  of  double  refin'd  Sugar,  fet  it  over  a  Fire 
to  boil,  and  Ikira  it  i  let  it  boil  whilft  it  be  thick,  then 
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put  it  into  a  Pot  and  cover  it,  but  they  will  keep  beft 
I     they  be  put  every  one  in  different  Pots. 
,  >  To  preferve  Apricocks. 

I^AKE  Apricocks  before  they  be  full  ripe,  ftone  and 
pare  'em,  then  weigh  'em,  and  to  every  Pound 
Apricocks  take  a  Pound  of  double  refin'd  Sugar, 
l^Cat  it  very  fmall,  lay  one  Part  of  your  Sugar  under 
the  Apricocks,  and  the  other  Part  at  the  Top,  let 
^hem  ftand  all  Night,  the  next  Day  put  them  in  a 
Stew-pan  or  Brafs-pan  ;  don't  do  over  many  at  once 
your  Pan,  for  fear  of  breaking.    Let  them  boil  over 
3  flow  Fire,  fkim  them  very  weil,  and  turn  them  two 
three  Times  in  boiling :  You  muft  but  half  do  'em 
^t  the  firfi:,  and  let  them  ftand  whilft  they  be  cool, 
^hen  Jet  them  boil  'till  your  Apricocks  look  clear,  and 
^he  Syrup  thick;  put  them  into  your  Pots  or  GlalTes, 
^hen  they  are  cold  cover  them  with  a  Paper  dipt  in 
randy,  and  then  tie  another  Paper  clofc  over  your 
*  ot  to  keep  out  the  Air. 

To  make  Marmalade  of  Apricocks, 
j'AKE  what  Quantity  of  Apricocks  you  (hall  think 
,  proper,  ftone  them  and  put  them  immediately 
'nto  a  Skillet  of  boiling  Water ;  keep  them  under 
'^ater  on  the  Fire  'till  they  be  foft,  then  take  them 
^nt  of  the  Water  and  wipe  them  with  a  CJoth:  Weigh 
your  Sugar  with  your  Aprkocks,  Weight  for  Weight, 
^hen  diffolve  your  Sugar  in  Water,  and  boil  it  to  a 
^3ndy  Height ;  put  in  your  Apricocks,  being  a  little 
"J'uife.d,  and  let  them  boil  but  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour; 
^ben  glafs  them  up. 

7o  know  when  your  Sugar  is  at  Candy  Height. 
'T^ASE  fome  Sugar  and  clarify  it  'till  it  comes  to  a 
Candy  Height,  and  keep  it  ftill  boiling  'till  it  be- 
comes thick ;  then  ftir  it  with  a  Stick,  and  when  it  is 
Candy  Height  it  will  fly  from  your  Stick  like  Flakes 

of 
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of  Snow,  or  Feathers  flying  in  the  Air,  and  'till  it 
comes  to  that  Height  it  will  not  fly  in  that  Manner. 
To  keep  Barberries     Cranberries y^r  Tarts  all  thtryear. 
'np  AKE  Barberries  or  Cranberries  when  they  are  full 

ripe,  and  pick  them  from  the  Stalk ;  put  them 
into  dry  Bottles,  cork  them  up  very  clofe  end  keep' 
them  for  Ufe. 

How  to  keep  Damfons  for  Tarts. 
'TpAKE  Damfons  before  they  are  full  ripe,  to  every 

Qiiart  of  Damfons  put  a  Pound  of  powder  Sugar, 
put  them  into  a  pretty  broad  Pot,  a  Layer  of  Sugar 
and  a  Layer  of  Damfons,  tie  them  c4ofe  up,  fet  them 
in  a  flow  Oven,  and  let  them  have  a  Heat  every  Day 
whilfl:  the  Syrup  be  thick  and  the  Damfons  enough  ; 
melt  a  little  Sheep  Suet  and  pour  over  them,  fo  keep 
them  for  Ufe. 

To  keep  Damfons  another  Way. 
npAKE  Damfons  before  they  be  quite  ripe,  pick  off 

the  Stalks,  and  put  them  into  dry  Bottles ;  cork 
them  as  you  vt^ould  do  Ale,  and  keep  them  in  a  Ccllat 
or  cool  Place  for  Ufe  j  and  cover  the  Bottles  with 
Sand. 

To  keep  Afparagus  or  Green  Pcafe  all  the  Tear. 

TAKE  Green  Peafe,  fcald  them  as  you  do  other 
Pickles  in  Salt  and  Water  j  let  it  be  always  neW 
Pickle,  and  when  you  would  ufe  them  boil  them  in 
frefh  Water. 

To  preferve  Fruit  Green. 
'T^AKE  your  Fruit  when  they  are  green,  and  fome 
fair  Water,  fet  it  on  the  Fire,  and  when  it  is  hot 
put  in  the  Apples  ;  cover  them  clofe,  but  they  muft 
not  boil ;  fo  let  them  ftand  'till  they  be  foft,  and  there 
will  be  a  thin  Skin  on  them,  peel  it  ofF,  and  fet  them 
to  cool,  then  put  them  in  again,  let  them  boil  'tiH 
they  be  very  Green,  and  keep  them  as  whole  as  you 

can : 
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Can  :  When  you  think  them  ready  to  take  up,  make 
your  Syrup  for  them.  Take  their  Weight  in  Sugar, 
^nd  w^en  your  Syrup  is  ready  put  the  Apples  into  it, 
snd  boll  them  very  well  in  it.  They  will  keep  all  the 
Vcar  if  you  put  them  in  a  dry  Place  near  the  Fire. 

You  may  do  green  Plumbs  or  other  Fruit  in  the 
fame  Manner. 

To  preferve  Fruit  green  all  the  Year. 
O  ATHER  your  Fruit  when  they  are  three  Parts 
ripe,  on  a  very  dry  Day,  whilft  the  Sun  fhines 
On  them  j  then  take  earthen  Pots  and  put  them  in, 
Cover  the  Pots  with  Cork,  or  bung  them  that  no  Air 
Can  get  into  them  ;  dio;  a  Place  in  the  Earth  a  Yard 
eep,  fet  the  Pots  therein  and  cover  them  with  the 
J^arth  very  clofe,  and  keep  them  for  Ufe. 

When  you  take  any  out  cover  them  up  again  as  at 
thefirft. 

How  to  make  Goofeberry  Vinegar. 
'T^O  every  Gallon  of  Water  take  fix  Pounds  of  ripe 

Goofeberries,  bruife  them,  and  pour  the  Water 
l^oiling  hot  upon  your  Berries ;  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet 
It  in  a  warm  Place  to  ferment,  'till  all  the  Berries 
Come  to  the  Top  ^  then  draw  it  off,  and  to  every 
Gallon  of  Liquor  put  a  Pound  and  half  of  Sugar,  then 
tun  it  into  a  CafK.  Set  it  in  a  warm  Place,  and  in  fix 
Months  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe. 

How  to  keep  Kidney  Beans  all  Winter. 
*T^AKE  Kidney  Beans  when  they  are  young,  leave 

on  both  the  Ends,  lay  a  Layer  of  Salt  at  the 
bottom  of  your  Pot,  and  then  a  Layer  of  Beans,  and 
^0  on  'till  your  Pot  be  full,  cover  them  clofe  at  the 
'I'op  that  they  get  no  Air,  and  fet  them  in  a  cool 
^lace  :  Before  you  boil  them  lay  them  in  Water  all 
^ight,  let  your  Water  boil  when  you  put  them  in, 
(without  Salt)  and  put  into  it  a  Lump  of  Butter  about 
^he  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut.  How 
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How  to  pickle  Cucumbers  Jliced. 
T)ARE  thirty  large  Cucumbers,  (lice  them  into  a 
^  Pewter  Difli  j  take  fix  Onions,  flice  and  ftr°w  on 
them  forrre  Salt ;  fo  cover  them,  and  let  them  ftand  to 
drain  twenty  four  Hours :  Make  your  Pickle  of  white 
Wine  Vinegar,  Nutmeg,  Pepper,  Cloves  and  Mace 
boiJ  the  Spices  in  the  Pickle,  drain  the  Liquor  clean 
from  the  Cucumbers,  put  them  into  a  deep  Pot,  poui' 
the  Liquor  upon  them  boiling  hot,  and  cover  them 
very  clofe ;  When  they  are  cold  drain  the  Liquor  {xon^ 
them,  give  it  another  boil,  and  after  it  is  cold  pour  it 
on  them  again  ;  fo  keep  them  for  Ufe. 

How  to  pickle  Walnuts  Green. 
r>  ATHER  Walnuts  when  the  Shell  is  fo  tender  that 
you  can  run  a  Pin  thro'  them,  pare  them  and  put 
them  in  Water  ;  let  them  lie  four  or  five  Days,  ftir- 
ring  it  twice  a  Day  to  take  out  the  Bitter  ;  then  put 
them  in  ftrong  Salt  and  Water,  and  let  them  lie  a 
Week  or  ten  Days,  ftirring  it  once  or  twice  a  Day- 
Then  put  them  in  frefh  Salt  and  Water,  and  hang 
them  over  a  Fire ;  put  to  them  a  little  Allum,  and 
cover  them  up  clofe  with  Vine  Leaves  j  let  them  hang 
over  a  flow  Fire  whllft  they  be  green,  but  be  fure 
don't  let  them  boiJ.  When  they  are  green  put  them 
into  a  Sieve  to  drain  the  Water  from  them. 

Mow  to  make  Fickle  for  them. 
'TpAKE  a  little  good  Vinegar,  put  to  it  a  little  long 
Pepper  and  Jamaica  Pepper,  a  few  Bay  Leaves, 
a  little  Horfe-raddifli,  a  Handful  or  two  of  Muftard- 
Seed,  a  few  Cloves  of  Garlick,  a  little  Salt  and  a  little 
Rockambol  if  you  have  any,  if  not  a  few  Shalots ; 
boil  them  all  together  in  the  Vinegar,  which  put  to 
your  Walnuts,  and  let  it  ftand  three  or  four  Days> 
giving  them  a  Scald  once  a  Day  j  then  tie  them  "P 
for  Ufe< 

A  Spoon- 
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A  Spoonful  of  this  Pickle  is  good  for  Fifli-Sauce,  or 
a  Calf's  Head  Hafti. 

How  to  pickle  W alnuts  Black. 
O  ATHER  Walnuts  when  they  are  fo  tender  that 
you  can  run  a  Pin  thro'  them,  prick  them  all 
'with  a  Pin  very  well,  Jay  them  in  frefh  Water,  and 
^et  them  lie  for  a  Week,  fhifting  them  once  a  Day ; 
*tiake  for  them  a  ftrong  Salt  and  Water,  and  let  them 
He  whilfl:  they  be  Yellow,  ftirring  them  once  a  Day ; 
fhen  take  them  out  of  the  Salt  and  Water,  and  boil 
It;  put  it  on  your  Walnuts,  and  let  your  Pot  ftand  in 
the  Warmth  of  the  Fire,  and  fcald  them  once  or  twice 
a  Day  'till  they  are  black. 

You  may  make  the  fame  Pickle  for  thofe,  as  you 
^id  for  the  Green  ones. 

To  pickle  Gerkins. 
'IPAKE  Gerkins  of  the  firft  Growth,  pick  them 
*^  clean,  put  them  in  a  ftrong  Salt  and  Water ;  let 
them  lie  a  Week  or  ten  Days  'till  they  be  thoroughly 
Vellow  ;  then  fcald  them  in  the  fame  Salt  and  Water 
they  lie  in,  once  a  Day,  and  let  them  lie  whilft  they 
^re  Green  j  then  fet  them  in  a  v/arm  Place  dole 
Covered. 

To  make  Pickle  for  your  Cucumbers. 
'^AKE  good  Vinegar  (the  Quantity  muft  be  equal 
to  the  Quantity  of  your  Cucumbers,  and  fo  muft 
your  Seafoning)  Black  Pepper,  Jamaica  Pepper,  ar>d 
^ong  Pepper ;  two  or  three  Shalots,  a  little  Horfe- 
^adifh  fcraped  or  diced,  a  little  Salt  and  a  Bit  of  Al- 
}  boil  them  all  together,  and  fcald  your  Cucum- 
bers two  or  three  Times  with  your  Pickle  j  and  tie 
^^em  up  for  Ufe. 

To  pickle  large  Cucumbers. 
J^AKE  large  Cucumbers  and  put  them  in  a  ftrong 
Salt  and  Water;  let  them  lie  'till  they  be 
G  thoroughly 
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thoroughly  Yellow,  then  fcald  them  in  the  fame  Salt 
and  Water  they  lie  in  once  a  Day  'till  they  are  Green: 
Then  take  the  bell  Vinegar  you  can  get,  put  to  'it  a 
little  Jamaica  Pepper  and  black  Pepper,  fome  Hor/e- 
radifh  in  Slices,  a  few  Bay  Leaves,  and  a  little  DiU 
and  Salt ;  fo  fcald  your  Cucumbers  twice  or  thrice  in 
this  Pickle,  and  then  put  them  up  for  Ufe. 

How  to  pickle  Mufhrooms. 
^T^AKE  Mufhrooms  when  fre(h  gathered,  fort  the 
large  ones  from  the  Buttons,  cut  off  the  Stalks, 
wafh  them  in  Water  with  a  Flannel,  and  have  a  Pan 
of  Water  ready  on  the  Fire  to  boil  them  in,  for  the 
lefs  they  lie  in  the  Water  the  better :  Let  them  have 
two  or  three  Boils  over  the  Fire,  then  put  them  into 
a  Sieve,  and  when  you  have  drained  the  Water  from 
them  put  them  into  a  Pot ;  throw  over  them  a  Hand- 
ful of  Salt,  ftop  them  up  clofe  with  a  Cloth,  and  let 
them  ftand  two  or  three  Hours  before  the  Fire,  or  at 
the  End  of  the  Grate,  giving  your  Pot  a  fliakc  noW 
and  then  ;  then  drain  the  Pickle  from  them,  and  lay 
them  in  a  Cloth  for  an  Hour  or  two,  fo  put  into  thenJ 
as  much  diftilled  Vinegar  as  will  cover  them.  Let 
them  lie  a  Week  or  ten  Days,  then  take  them  out, 
and  put  them  in  dry  Bottles ;  put  to  them  a  iittls 
white  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  Ginger  fliced ;  fill  them 
up  with  diflilled  Vinegar,  put  over  them  a  little  fweet 
Oil,  and  cork  them  up  clofe.  If  your  Vinegar  be  good 
they  will  keep  two  or  three  Years.  I  know  it  by 
Experience. 

You  muft  be  fure  not  to  fill  your  Bottles  above 
three  Parts  full,  if  you  do  they  will  not  keep. 

Another  JVay  to  pickle  Mufhrooms. 
'TpAKE  Muflirooms  and  wafh  them  with  a  Flannel 
in  Milk  and  Water,  throw  them  into  Water  as 

you  wafti  them,  only  pick  the  fmall  from  the  larg« ' 

/  put 
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put  them  into  a  Pot,  throw  over  them  a  little  Salt, 
and,  ftop  up  your  Pot  clofe  with  a  Cloth  :  Boil  them 
in  a  Pot  of  Water  as  you  do  Currants  when  you  make 
a.  jelly,  giving  them  a  Shake  now  and  then  :  You  may 
guefs  when  they  are  enough  by  the  Quantity  of  Liquor 
that  comes  from  them.  When  you  think  they  are 
enough  ftrain  from  them  the  Liquor,  put  in  a  little 
white  Wine  Vinegar,  and  boil  in  it  a  little  Mace, 
white  Pepper,  Jamaica  Pepper,  and  fiiced  Ginger  : 
When  it  is  cold  put  it  to  the  Mufhrooms,  bottle  them 
and  keep  them  for  Ufe. 

They  will  keep  this  Way  very  well,  and  have 
more  of  the  Tafte  of  Muflirooms,  but  they  will  not 
be  altogether  fo  white. 

How  to  pickle  large  Buttons. 
'TpAKE  your  Buttons,  clean  them  and  cut  them  in 
three  or  four  Pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  large 
Sauce-pan  to  ftew  in  their  own  Liquor  ;  put  to  them 
a  little  Jamaica  and  whole  Pepper,  a  Blade  or  two  of 
Mace,  and  a  little  Salt ;  cover  them  up,  let  them  ftew 
over  a  flow  Fire 'till  you  think  they  are  enough,  then 
ftrain  from  them  their  Liquor,  and  put  to  them  a  little 
White  Wine  Vinegar  j  give  all  a  boil  together, 
When  it  is  cold  put  it  to  your  Mufhrooms,  and  keep 
them  for  Ufe. 
You  may  pickle  Flaps  the  fame  Way. 

To  make  Catchup. 
^T^AKE  large  Muflirooms  which  are  called  Flaps, 
■*■  when  they  are  frefti  gathered,  cut  off  the  dirty 
5^nds,  break  them  fmall  in  your  Hands,  put  them  in 
^  ftone  Bowl,  with  a  Handful  or  two  ot  Salt ;  and  let 
them  ftand  all  Night :  If  you  don't  get  Muflirooms 
Enough  at  once,  with  a  little  Salt  they  will  keep  a 
l^ay  or  two  whilft  you  get  more  j  fo  put  them  in  a 
Stew-pot,  and  fet  them  in  an  Oven  with  Houfhold 
G  2  Bread, 
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Bread.  When  they  are  enough  ftrain  from  them  the 
Liquor,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettlej  then  boil  it  with  a 
little  Mace,  Jamaica  and  whole  Black  Pepper,  and 
two  or  three  Shalots :  Boil  it  over  a  flow  Fire  for  'i.n 
Hour,  when  it  is  boiled,  iet  it  ftand  to  fettle,  arid 
when  it  is  cold  bottle  it.  If  you  boil  it  well  it  will 
keep  a  Year  or  two.  You  muft  put  in  Spices  accord- 
ing to  the  Quantity  of  your  Catchup  ;  but  you  mull 
not  wafli  them,  nor  put  to  them  any  Water. 

To  pickle  Elder  Buds. 
^TPAKE  Elder  Buds  when  they  are  tender,  lay  them 
in  a  ftrong  Salt  and  Water  for  ten  Days,  and 
then  fcald  them  in  Salt  and  Water  frefti  made  ;  put  in 
a  Lump  of  AUum,  let  them  ftand  near  the  Fire  clofe 
covered  up,  and  fcald  them  once  a  Day  'till  they  are 
green. 

You  may  do  Radifh  Pods  or  Brown  Buds  the 
fame  Way. 

To  make  the  Pickle. 
'TpAKE  a  little  Beer  or  White  Wine  Vinegar,  and 
put  to  it  two  or  three  Blades  of  Mace,  with  a  little 
whole  Pepper  and  Jamaica  Pepper,  a  few  Bay  Leaves 
and  a  little  Salt,  put  it  to  your  Buds,  and  fcald  them 
two  or  three  Times  ;  then  they  are  fit  for  Ufe. 
To  pickle  Onions. 

TAKE  the  fmalleft  Onions  you  can  get,  peel  and 
put  them  into  a  large  Quantity  of  fair  Water, 
Jet  them  lay  two  Days,  and  fhik  them  twice  a  Day* 
then  drain  them  from  the  Water:  Take  a  little  dilfili'^ 
Vinegar,  put  to  them  two  or  three  Blades  of  Mace? 
and  a  little  white  Pepper  and  Salt ;  boil  it,  and  pouf 
it  upon  your  Onions  j  let  them  ftand  three  Days, 
put  them  into  little  Glafles,  and  tie  a  Bladder  ovef 
them. 

They 
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They  are  very  good  done  with  Beer  Vinegar  for 
common  ufe,  onJy  put  in  Jamaica  Pepper  inftead  of 

^To  make  Mango     Cucumbers  or  fmaliyioMons. 

_  Rather  Cucumbers  when  they  are  green,  cut  a 

'  ^  Bit  off  the  End  and  take  out  all  the  Meat ;  lay 
them  in  a  ftrong  Salt  and  Water,  let  them  lay  for  a 
Week  or  ten  Days  whilll  they  be  Yellow,  then  fcnid 
them  in  the  fame  Salt  and  Water  they  Jay  in  whil/t 
Oreen;  then  drain  from  them  the  Water;  Take  a 
iittle  Muftard-feed,  a  little  Horfe-radilh,  fome  fci  aped 
and  fome  flired  fine,  a  Handful  of  Shalots,  a  Clove  or 
tWo  of  Garlick  if  you  like  the  Tafte,  and  a  little  fhrcd 
Mace  ;  Take  fix  or  eight  Cucumbers  ftired  fine,  mix 
them  amongft  the  reft  of  the  Ingredients,  then  fill 
your  Mellons  or  Cucumbers  with  the  Meat,  and  pi't 
in  the  Bits  at  the  Ends  ;  tie  ihem  on  with  a  String  ;  io 
take  as  much  Beer  or  White  Wiiie  Vinegar  as  will 
H-ell  cover  them,  and  put  into  it  a  little  Jamaica  and 

'^M'holL-  Prpper,  a  little  Horfe-radifh  and  a  Handful 
Or  two  ot  Muftard-fecd  }  then  boil  it,  and  pour  it 

,  Upon  your  Mango  :  Let  it  ftand  in  the  Heat  of  the 
P'lre  two  or  thret;  Days,  fcald  them  once  a  Day,  and 
then  tie  them  up  for  Ufe. 

Ta  pickle  Red  Cabbage. 
QHUSE  a  Red  Cabbage,  that  is  of  a  purple  Red, 
for  the  light  Red  never  proves  a  good  Colour; 
it  in  very  thin  Slices,  feafon  it  wuh  Pepper  and 
Salt  very  v/e]],  let  it  Jay  all  Night  upon  a  broad  Tin, 
Or  a  13)ripping-pan  ;  take  a  Quantity  of  Beer  Vinegar, 
P^t  to  it  a  little  Jamaica  Pepper,  .and  two  or  three 
^afesof  Ginger;  boil  them  together,  and  when  it  is 
^Id  pour  it  upon  your  Cabbage,  and  in  two  or  thice 
*^ay3  Time,  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe. 

G  3  Yoa 
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You  may  throw  a  little  CoUiflower  among  it,  and 
it  will  turn  Red, 

To  pickle  Barberries. 
'"pAKE  Barberries  when  full  Ripe,  put  them  intQ.a 

Pot,  boil  a  ftrong  Salt  and  Water,  then  pour  it 
on  them  boiling  hot ;  when  they  qre  cold,  put  them- 
into  Pots  and  tie  them  up  clofe. 

To  male  Mufti  room  Powder. 
'T^AKE  about  half  a  Pecic  of  large  Buttons  or  Flaps, 

clean  them  and  fet  them  in  an  Earthen  Difli  or 
Dripping-pan  one  by  one,  let  them  ftand  in  a  flow 
Oven  to  dry  'till  they  will  beat  to  Powder,  and 
when  they  are  Powdered  fift  them  through  a  Sieve  ' 
Take  half  a  Q^iartcr  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace,  and  a 
Nutmeg,  beat  them  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with 
your  Muibroom  Powder,  then  put  it  into  a  Bottle, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe.  You  muft  not  wafti  your 
Mufh  rooms. 

This  Powder  is  of  great  Ufe  in  all  brown  Gravies* 

To  pickle  P'rench  Beans. 
"pTCKLE  your  Beans  as  you  do  the  Gerkins  ;  and 
they  are  a  nice  Pickle  and  very  ufeful,  particular!/ 
in  Garnifhing. 

How  to  pickle  Beat- Root. 
CET  a  Pot  of  Spring- Water  on  the  P^ire,  when  if 
^  boils,  put  in  your  Beats,  and  let  them  boil  'till 
they  are  tender,  then  peel  them  with  a  Cloch,  antl 
lay  them  in  a  Stone  Jar  :  Take  three  Qtiarts  oF  Vine- 
gar, two  of  Spring- Water,  an  l  fa  do  'til!  you  think 
you  have  enough  to  cover  your  Beats.  Put  your  Vine- 
gar and  Water  in  a  Pan,  and  Salt  to  your  Tafle  > 
flir  it  well  together,  'till  tiie  Salt  is  all  melted,  then 
pour  them  on  the  Beats,  and  cover  it  with  a  Biaddef' 
Do  not  boil  the  Pickle. 

RuUs 
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Uules  to  he  obferved  in  Pickling.- 
A  LWAYS  ufe  Stone  Jars  for  all  Sorts  of  Pickles, 
that  require  hot  Pickle  to  them.  The  firfl  Charge 
'sjihe  leaft,  for  thefe  not  only  laft  longer,  but  keep 
the  Pickle  better  ;  for  Vinegar  and  Salt  will  penetrate 
through  all  earthen  Veffels :  Stone  and  Glafs  is  the 
Only  Thing  to  keep  Pickles  in.    Be  fure  never  to  put 
your  Hands  in  to  take  Pickles  out,  it  will  foon  fpoil  it. 
The  beft  Way  is,  to  every  Pot  tie  a  Wooden  Spoon 
full  of  little  Holes,  to  take  the  Pickles  out  with. 

^  How  to  make  Raifin  Wine. 
^AKE  ten  Gallons  of  Water,,  and  fifty  Pounds  of 
^  Malaga  Raifin?,  pick  out  the  larrre  Slalks  and 
boil  ihem  in  your  Water ;  when  your  Water  is  boiled 
put  it  into  ^  Tub  i  take  the  Raifins  and  chop  them 
^ery  fmali,  and  when  your  Water  is  blood  warm,  put 
them  in,  and  rub  tiiem  very  well  with  your  Hand  ; 
Jet  them  work  for  ten  Days,  ftirring  them  twice  a 
Day,  then  flrain  out  the  Raifins  in  a  Hair  Sieve,  and 
put  them  into  a  clean  Canvafs  or  Hair  Bag,  and 
fquecze  it  in  the  Prcfs  to  take  out  the  Liquor,  fo  put 
it  into  your  Barrel  j  don't  let  it  be  over  full,  bung  it 
Up  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  'till  it  is  fine.  When  you 
tap  your  Wine  you  mufi:  not  tap  it  too  near  the  Bot- 
tom, for  fear  of  the  Grounds  ;  when  it  is  drawn  ofF, 
take  the  Grounds  out  of  the  Barrel,  and  wafli  it  out 
with  a  little  of  your  Wine,  then  put  your  Wine  into 
the  Barrel  agaiii,  draw  your  Grounds  through  a  Flan- 
nel Bag,  and  put  them  into  the  Iiarrel  to  the  reft  j 
add  to  them  two  Pounds  of  f^oaf  Sugar,  then  bung  it 
Up,  and  let  it  ftand  a  Week  or  ten  Days  ;  if  it  be  very 
Sweet  to  yeur  Tafte,  let  it  ftand  fome  lime  longer, 
and  battle  it. 

Q  4  How 
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How  to  make  Elder  Wine. 
^TpAKE  twenty  Pounds  of  Malaga  Raifins,  pirk  and 
chop  them,  then  put  them  into  a  Tub  with  twenty 
Quarts  of  Water,  let  the  Water  be  boiled  and  ftyjid 
'till  it  be  cold  again  before  you  put  in  your  Raifinlj 
let  them  remain  together  ten  Days,  ftirring  it  twice  a 
Day;  then  llrain  the  Liquor  very  well  from  the  Rai- 
fms,  through  a  Canvas  Strainer  or  Hair  Sieve;  add 
to  it  fix  Quarts  of  Elder  Juice,  five  Pounds  of  Loaf 
Sugar,  and  a  little  Juice  of  Sloes  to  make  it  acid,  juft 
as  you  pleafe  ;  put  it  into  a  Vefiel,  and  let  it  f^-and  iu 
a  pretty  warm  Place  three  Months,  then  bottle  it  ;4he 
Veficl  muft  not  be  flopped  up  'till  it  has  done  Work- 
ing. If  your  Raifins  be  very  good  you  may  leave  out 
the  Sugar. 

To  'make  Goofeberry  Wine  of  ripe  Goofeberrles, 
"P^CKl  clean,  and  beat  your  Goofeberries  in  si  Mar- 
ble  Mortar  or  Wooden  Bowl,  meafure  them  in 
Quarts  up-heaped,  add  two  Qtiarts  of  Spring- Water, 
and  let  them  ftand  ail  Night  or  twelve  Hours ;  then 
rub  or  prefs  out  the  Hu(ks  very  well,  ftrain  them 
{liiougu  a  wide  Strainer,  and  to  every  Gallon  put  three 
Pounds  of  Sugar,  and  a  Jill  of  Brandy;  put  all  into 
a  fv.'eet  Veffel,  not  very  full,  and  keep  it  very  clofe 
for  four  Months ;  and  then  decant  it  off 'till  it  comes 
clear:  Pour  out  the  Grounds,  and  wafh  the  Veffel 
clean  with  a  little  of  the  Vv^ine  ;  add  to  every  Gallon 
a  Pound  more  Sugar,  and  let  it  fi and  a  Month  in  the 
Yeflcl  again  ;  drop  the  Grounds  through  a  Flannel 
Bag,  and  put  it  to  the  other  in  the  Veflel.  The  tap 
Hole  muff  not  be  over  near  the  Bottom  of  the  Cafk> 
for  fear  of  letting  out  the  Grounds, 

The  fcvme  Receipt  will  ferve  for  Currant  Wine  the 
fame  Wav  :  Let  them  be  red  Currants. 
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How  to  make  Balm  Wine. 
'^'AKE  a  Peck  of  Balm  Leaves,  put  them  In  a  Tub 
7  or  large  Pot,  heat  four  Gallons  of  Water  fcalding 
hbt,  ready  to  boil,  then  pour  it  upon  the  Leaves,  fo 
let  it  {land  all  Night;  in  the  Morning  flrain  them 
through  a  Hair  Sieve;  put  to  every  Gallon  of  Water 
two  Pounds  of  fine  Sugar,  and  ftir  it  very  well ;  take 
the  Whites  o\  four  or  five  Eggs,  beat  them  very  well, 
put  them  into  a  Pan,  and  whifk  it  very  well  before  it 
be  over  hot ;  when  the  Skim  begins  to  rife  take  it  off, 
and  keep  itfKimming  all  the  while  it  is  boiling ;  let  it 
boil  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour,  and  then  put  it  into 
the  Tub  ;  when  it  is  cold  put  a  little  new  Yeaft  upon 
it,  and  beat  it  in  every  two  Hours,  that  it  may  Head 
the  better  ;  fo  work  it  for  two  Days,  then  put  it  into 
a  fweet  Veflel,  bung  it  up  clofe,  and  when  it  is 
fine  bottle  it. 

To  7nake  Birch  Wine. 
'TpAKE  your  Birch  Water  and  boil  it,  and  clear  it 

with  whites  of  Eggs  ;  to  every  Gallon  of  Water 
take  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of  fine  Sugar ;  boil  it  three 
Quarters  of  an  Hour,  and  when  it  is  almoft  cold,  put 
in  a  little  Yeaft  ;  work  it  two  or  three  Days,  then  put 
it  into  the  Barrel,  and  to  every  five  Gallons  put  in  a 
Quart  of  Brandy,  and  half  a  Pound  of  fl:oned  Raifins. 
Before  you  put  up  your  Wine  burn  a  Brimftone  Match, 
in  the  Barrel. 

To  T?iake  white  Currant  Wine. 
^AKE  the  largeft  white  Currants  you  can  get,  ftrip 

and  break  them  in  your  Hand,  'till  you  break  aii; 
the  Berries  ;  to  every  Quart  of  Pulp  take  a  Qiiart  of 
Water ;  let  the  Water  be  boiled  and  cold  again.;  mix 
them  well  together,  let  them  ftand  all  Night  in  your 
Tub,  then  ftrain  them  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  and  to 
every  Gallon  put  two  Pounds  and  a  half  of.  fix- penny 
G  5  Sugar ; 
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Sugar ;  when  your  Sugar  is  diflolved,  put  it  into  your 
Barrel,  diflblve  a  little  Jfinglafs,  whifk  it  with  Wiiites 
of  Eggs,  and  put  it  in  ;  to  every  four  Gallons  put  in 
a  Qiiart  of  Mountain  Wine,  fo  bung  up  your  Barrel',, 
When  it  is  fine  draw  it  ofF,  and  take  out  the  Grounds, 
(but  don't  tap  the  Barrel  over  low  at  the  Bottom)  wafli 
out  the  Barrel  with  a  little  of  your  Wine,  and  drop 
the  Grounds  through  a  Bag  ;  then  put  it  to  the  reft  of 
your  Wine,  and  put  it  all  into  your  Barrel  again  :  To 
every  Gallon  add  half  a  Pound  more  Sugar,  and  let  it 
ftand  another  Week  or  two  ;  if  it  be  too  fvveet  let  it 
ftand  a  little  longer,  then  bottle  it,  and  it  will  keep 
two  or  three  Years. 

To  make  Orange  Wine. 
'TpAKE  fix  Gallons  of  Water,  fifteen  Pounds  ofpovi'- 
der  and  Sugar,  and  the  Whites  of  fix  Eggs  well 
beaten  ;  boil  them  three  Qiiarters  of  an  Hour,  and 
f]<im  them  while  any  Skim  will  rife  ;  when  it  is  cold 
enough  for  working,  put  to  it  fix  Ounces  of  the  Syrup 
ot  Citron  or  Lemons,  and  fix  Spoonfuls  of  Yeaft ; 
Beat  the  Syrup  and  Yeaft  well  together,  and  put  in 
the  Peel  and  Juice  of  fifty  Oranges ;  work  it  two  Days 
and  a  Night,  then  tun  it  up  into  a  Barrel,  and  bottle 
it  at  three  or  four  Months  old. 

To  make  Cowflip  Wine. 
npAKE  ten  Gallons  of  Water,  when  it  is  almoftat 
boiling,  add  to  it  twenty  one  Pounds  of  fine 
pov/der  Sugar,  let  it  boil  half  an  Hour,  and  fkim  it 
very  clean  ;  when  it  is  boiled  put  it  in  a  Tub,  let  it 
ftand  'till  you  think  it  cold  enough  to  fet  on  the  Yeaft  ; 
take  a  Poringer  of  new  Yeaft  off"  the  Vat,  and  put  to 
it  a  few  Cowflips ;  when  you  put  on  the  Yeaft,  put 
in  a  few  every  Time  it  is  ftirred,  'till  ail  the  Cowflips 
be  in,  which  muft  be  fix  Pecks,  and  let  it  work  three 
or  four  Days  ^  add  to  it  fix  Lemons  peeled,  and  cut 
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Hi  Slijces ;  then  put  in  a  Pint  of  Brandy  :  When  you 
ihink  it  has  done  working,  cloie  up  your  Vefiel,  let 
UiSftand  a  Month,  and  tlien  bottle  it.  You  may  let 
your  Cowflips  lay  a  Week  or  ten  Days  to  dry  before 
you  make  your  VVine,  for  it  niakes  it  much  finer. 
You  may  put  in  a  Pint  of  white  Wine  that  is  good, 
inftead  of  the  Brandy. 

To  make  Jh'orig  Mead. 
'  I  "*AKE. twelve  Gallons  of  Water,  eight  Pounds  of 
Sugar,  tv/o  Q^iarts  of  Honey,  and  a  few  Cloves  \ 
when  your  Pan  boils  take  the  V\^hites  of  eight  or  ten 
Eggs,  beat  them  very  well,  put  them  into  your  Wa- 
ter before  it  be  hot,  and  v>hifk  them  very  well  toge- 
ther ;  do  not  let  it  boil  but  Ikim  it  as  it  rifes  'till  it  has 
done  fifing,  then  put  it  into  your  Tub  ;  when  it  is 
about  Blood- warm  put  to  it  three  Spoonfuls  of  new 
Veaft  ;  take  eight  or  nine  Lemons,  pare  them  and 
fqueezc  out  the  Juice,  put  them  both  together  into 
your  Tub,  and  let  them  work  two  or  three  Days, 
then  put  it  into  your  Barrel,  but  it  muft  not  be  too 
full  J  take  two  or  three  Penny-worth  of  Ifinglafs,  cut 
it  as  fmall  as  you  can,  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  about  a 
Quarter  of  an  Flour,  it  v/ill  not  make  it  fmall ;  but 
that  it  may  dilTolve  fooner,  draw  out  a  little  of  the 
Mead  into  a  Quart  Mug,  and  let  it  ftand  within  the 
Air  of  the  Fire  all  Night ;  take  the  Whites  of  three 
Eggs,  beat  them  very  well,  mix  them  with  your  Ifin- 
glafs, whifk  them  together,  and  put  them  into  your 
Barrel ;  bung  it  up,  and  when  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

You  may  order  Ifinglafs  this  V/ ay  to  put  into  aiiy 
fort  of  made  Wine. 

To  make  Orange  Brandy. 
^AKE  a  Quart  of  Brandy,  the  Peels  of  eight  or 
ten  Oranges  thin  pared,  lieep  them  in  the  Brandy 
forty- eight  Hours  in  a  dofe  Pitcher  \  then  take  three 

Pintf? 
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Pints  of  Water,  put  into  it  three  Quarters  of  a  Pounf^ 
of  I/oaf  Sugar,  boil  it  'till  half  be  confumed,  ahd 
it  ftand  'till  cold,  then  mix  it  with  the  Brandy.  \. 

To  make  Orange  Ale. 
'T^AKE  (ovty  of  the  bell  coloured  Seville  Oranges 
you  can  get  \  pare  and  cut  them  in  Slices,  and 
put  them  all  with  the  Juice  and  Seeds  into  half  a  Hogf- 
head  of  Ale;  when  it  is  tunned  up  and  working,  put 
in  the  Oranges,  and  at  the  fame  Time  a  Pound  and 
a  half  of  Raifms  of  the  Sun  ftoned  :  When  it  has  done 
Working  clofe  up  the  Bung,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
drink  in  a  Month. 

To  make  Orange  Shrub. 
'T^AKE  Seville  Oranges  when  they  are  full  ripe  ;  to 
three  Dozen  of  Oranges  put  half  a  Dozen  of 
large  Lemons,  pare  them  very  thin,  the  thinner  the 
better ;  fqueeze  the  Lemons  and  Oranges  together, 
flrain  the  Juice  through  a  Hair  Sieve,  and  to  a  Quart 
of  the  Juice  put  a  Pound  and  a  Quarter  of  Loaf  Sugar; 
(about  three  Doxen  of  Oranges,  if  they  be  good,  will 
make  a  Qiiart  of  Juice)  to  every  Quart  of  Juice,  put 
^  Gallon  of  Brandy;  put  it  into  a  little  Barrel  with  an 
open  Bung,  with  all  the  Chippings  of  your  Oranges, 
and  bung  it  up  clofe.    When  it  is  fine  bottle  it. 

T'his  is  a  pleafant  ^ram,  and  ready  for  Puncl?  all 
the  Year. 
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^mf.  Millien'j  Account  of  prefervlng  Metals  from 
}Ru/}y   as  delivered  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
France,  Ju/y  i8,  1749. 

TT  is  to  be  obferved,  that  whatever  Brafs,  Steel,  of 

Iron,  is  intended  to  be  kept  bright,  fuch  Metals 
fliould  be  firft  fcowred  or  poJiihed  very  well  ;  after 
V^^hich  it  is  to  be  made  very  hot,  by  ftanding  near  a 
good  Fire,  not  put  into  it,  and  then  the  Utenfils 
thus  prepared  are  to  be  put  hot  into,  or  rubbed  over. 
With  a  Liquid  made  as  follows  : 

Burn  a  Parcel  of  Nightftiade,  Berries  and  all,  to 
Aflies  ;  add  about  half  a  Pint  of  thefe  Afties  to  a  Gal- 
lon of  Water,  and  let  it  boil  for  two  Hours  ;  when 
^his  Liquor  is  cold,  it  is  fit  for  Ufe ;  and  whatever 
bright  Steel,  Iron,  &c.  is  made  hot,  and  rubbed  over,  or 
put  into  this  Liquid,  fuch  Metal  will  retain  its  Bright- 
nefs  many  Years  without  any  further  Trouble.  It  is 
to  be  well  dried  by  the  Fire  after  taken  out  of  the 
Liquid  ;  and  then  may  be  fet  by  for  Ufe.  The  Night- 
Oiade  muft  be  got  in  yune  or  yuly,  when  the  Berries 
^re  on,  and  in  their  Prime. 

It  is  very  true,  Monf.  MILLIEN  fays  in  his 
Original,  that  the  Utenfils  are  to  be  put  into  the  Liquid: 
But  though  I  am  willing  to  give  him  his  due,  in  regard 
*o  owning  him  to  be  the  firft  Inventor,  yet  I  cannot 
^elp  declaring  that  I  have  made  feveral  confiderablc 
^Oiprovements. 

In  the  firft  Place,  inftead  of  putting  the  Vtenfds. 
(which  often  prove  troublefome,  efpecially  when  they 
^fe  large)  I  only  dip  a  fmall  Piece  of  Spunge  into  the 
^-iquid,  and  rub  fuch  Things  as  I  would  have  kept 
bright  therewith. — And  this  has  always  anfwered  in 
5very  Thing  I  have  ufed  it  in. 
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In  his  Original  he  only  makes  ufe  of  the  Term 
Nightfiade,  but  the  Reader  is  defired  to  take  Notice, 
that  there  are  feveral  Sorts  ol  this  Weed  growing  in 
moft  Hedges  ;  and  the  Sort  to  be  ufed  is  that  which 
is  called  Deadly  Night/hade, 

This  Nightlhadc  has  a  thin  Stalk,  and  fmall  Leaf; 
it  grows  very  faft  in  damp  Places,  bears  a  bluifh  Flower 
about  the  Middle  of  May,  and  has  a  red  Berry  (firft 
green)  the  Beginning  ofjioie,  if  it  be  a  forward  Seafon. 

It  has  puzzled  many  curious  People  to  difcover  in 
what  Manner  the  Liquid  above  defcribed  fecures  Me- 
tals from  Ruft  in  the  furprizing  Manner  it  does,  and 
moft  of  them  declare,  it  muft  be  by  bracing  up  the 
Pores  of  the  Metal.  But  as  I  am  <iot  for  entering  into 
a  long  Difcourfe  on  this  Mead,  I  will  content  myfelf 
with  afluring  the  Reader,  that  it  has  never  once  failed 
me  in  the  great  Number  of  Experiments  I  have  made. 

The  Method  ufed  in  France  to  preferve  Furniture^  Ph'S' 
Jrms,  &c.  before  Monf  MiLLIEN's  neiv  111' 
vented  Liquid  came  in  Ufe,. 

Diflblve  half  a  Pound  of  Vcnetisn,  or  (where  that 
is  not  to  be  met  with)  half  a  Pound  of  common  Tur- 
pentine, provided  it  be  clear,  in  half  a  Pint  of  good 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  and  add  to  it  half  a  Pint  of  good 
drying  Llnfeed  Oil,  in  which  red  Lead  has  been  mix- 
ed ;  this  muft  be  made  clear  by  Infolution,  or  long 
ftanding  in  the  hot  Sun  ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
with  a  Piece  of  Sponge  dipped  therein,  rub  over  fuch 
Fire  Arms,  Furniture,  &c.  as  you  would  have  kept 
bright,  and  you  may  dspend  on  the  End  being  an- 
fwered  in  this  Manner. 

When  the  above  Liquid  is  ufed,  it  is  generaU/ 
made  warm,  and  then  dipping  a  Sponge  thereiii,  fuch 
.   .  Things 
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'J'hings  as  you  would  preferve  fliould  be  bruflied  over 
^ith  \iL  as  thin  as  poilible. 

Of  Brewing  Malt-Liqjjors. 
C  H  A  P  I. 
Brewing  a  Butt  of  pale  Strong  Beer,  ly  an  Innkeeper. 
t  HAVE  my  Malt  juft  broke  in  Grinding,  to  pre- 
vent my  having  foul  Drink,  by  the  Mixture  of  its 
fine  Flour  in  too  great  a  Qiiantity,  which  I  let  fland 
*n  Sacks  by  the  Mafh-tun  Side,  ready  to  be  put  in 
^fter  the  Water  that  is  now  heating  in  a  Copper,  hold- 
ing a  Hogftiead  and  a  Firkin  under  a  clofe  Wooden 
^over  to  keep  in  the  Steam,  where  it  is  to  continue 
till  it  is  ready  to  boil.    In  this  condition,  a  Hogfliead 
of  it  mufl:  be  put  immediately  into  the  Mafh-tun,  and 
foon  as  poflible,  a  Pail  of  cold  Water  in  that,  to 
Qualify  it,  (though  rnofl  others  venture  to  mix  this 
tough  Malt  with  it  in  a  boiling  Heat)  for  receiving  ten 
^uftiels  of  Malt,  that  I  put  in  very  leifurely,  whilft  a 
Second  Perfon  flirs  it  with  an  Oar  or  Paddle,  as  it  runs 
Out  of  the  Sack,  without  any  further  mafhing  through- 
out the  Brewing  of  Strong-Beer  or  Ale.    Then  im- 
'iiediately,  with  my  Oar,  I  make  room  about  the 
^afket  upright  Strainer  for  the  fifted  bully  Part  of  one 
^ufhel  more  of  Malt,  which  I  lay  round  it  as  clofe  as 
I  can  J  and,  the  Flour  thereof,  I  fpread  over  the  Top, 
^efides  a  fingle  Bufliel  of  Wheat  Bran  over  all  that ; 
l^ere  it  is  to  remain  three  Hours  in  Winter,  and  two 
ii  Summer.    At  this  Time,  1  have  a  Firkin  of  hot 
^ater  left  in  my  Copper,  to  which  I  add  a  Barrel  of 
Cold  to  make  it  up  forty-five  Gallons :  This  I  heat 
^Way,  and  make  it  juft  ready  to  boil  againft  my  firft 
^ort  comes  ofF  the  Goods ;  which  when  it  is  fit  to 

do, 
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do,  I  loofen  my  Plug  and  fpend  it  o£Fby  a  fmall  Stream  1 
on  one  Pound  of  rubbed  Hops,  returning  firfl  what 
comes  foul  'till  it  runs  clear ;  Then  I  make  ufe  ofyHiy 
hot  Water  in  the  Copper,  and  leak  it  over  the  Gocd^ 
by  a  Jetr,  or  three  Hand- bowls  at  a  Time,  Jetting 
that  almoft  go  off  before  I  put  on  more  ;  and  To  con' 
tinue  'till  I  have  a  Hoglhead  and  fix  Gallons  of  Worty 
which  will  about  empty  my  Copper ;  for  in  this  Cafe? 
I  allow  near  a  third  Part  of  the  Water's  being  drank 
up  by  the  Malt  never  to  be  returned,  and  fomctimes 
more  than  the  Wade  of  one  eighth  Part  for  the  Worts 
boiling  away.  As  foon  as  this  is  done,  I  rub  thre^ 
Pounds  of  Hops  more,  with  near  the  Quarter  of  ai^ 
Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar,  and  throvi?  all  into  the  Cop' 
per.  At  this  Time  I  have  another  Copper,  that  holds 
a  Barrel  of  Water,  now  boiling  hot,  which  I  h^c 
over  the  Goods  by  Degrees  as  before,  'till  I  get  a  fecon^ 
Wort  off  for  making  me  half  a  Hogfliead  of  Ale,  that 
I  fell  within  Doors  for  Four-pence  a  Quart.  In  th^ 
mean  Time,  I  boil  my  Copper  of  firft  Wort,  'till 
the  Hops  fink,  which  is  the  Sign  of  its  being  enough* 
without  flaying  for  the  Wort's  breaking  or  curdling  5 
accordingly  I  ftrain  it,  and  let  it  lay  very  fhallow  iJ^ 
Coolers.  By  this  Time,  I  receive  a  Barrel  of  feconcJ 
Wort  off,  having  here  as  much  Wort  returned  as  th^ 
Water  that  went  in.  This  I  boil  with  all  the  Hops 
that  came  out  of  the  Firfl,  'till  it  breaks,  and  thefl  . 
ftrain  it  into  Coolers;  obferving  tofupply  the  Grains 
with  a  Hogfhead  of  cold  Water  as  foon  as  the  (ecor^^ 
Wort  comes  off ;  which  after  it  is  foundly  mafhedr 
and  has  lain  three  Qi^iarters  of  an  Hour,  I  draw  off,  an'l 
boil  it  without  any  Hops  a  Quarter  of  an  Hour ;  thei* 
I  difcharge  it  into  my  Coolers,  to  be  heated  next 
Morning  and  ufed  inftead  of  the  firffc  Water,  wh'icl^ 
is  called  Doubling,  for  Brewing  eleven  Bulhels  mor^ 
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tjf  Malt  In  the  fame  Manner  the  laft  was  done;  only 
H^ith  this  Difference,  that  when  at  laft  I  mafh  up  with 
cold  Water  for  Small- Beer,  I  put  only  fo  much  on  as 
^iil  bring  me  off  thirty-four  Gallons,  for  making  me 
^'-alf  a  Hogftiead  in  my  little  Copper,  with  the  Hops 
that  I  ua'd  before. 

C  H  A  P  II. 

brewing  a  Hog/head  and  a  Half  /t/"  Pale- Ale  from  freJJ) 
Malt^  by  a  private  Perfon. 

A  S  my  Copper  holds  a  Hogfhead'and  a  Firkin,  and 
_  I  am  to  brew  twelve  Bufliels  of  Malt,  I  charge 
U  full  of  Spring-Water,  which  I  heat  'till  it  is  jufi: 
^eady  to  boil,  but  not  boil :  Thisi  I  put  into  my  Mafli- 
tun,  and  run  ten  Bufliels  of  Malt  very  leifurely  on 
fame,  keeping  It  all  the  while  ftirred  by  a  fccond 
**erfon  ;  which  w1ien  it  is  fufficiently  done,  T  cap  wiih 
file  eleventh  BufhcJ,  and  let  it  ffand  while  I  get  ano- 
ther Copper  full  of  boiling  Water  as  faft  as  I  can ; 
twenty-four  Gallons  of  which  I  put  into  my  Tun  and 
niafh  up,  covering  all  with  the  twelfth  i>iilhel.  Then 
*  immediately  add  eighteen  Gallons  of  cold  Water  to 
thirty-nine  of  hot  left  in  the  Copper,  and  get  it  into  a 
Wiling  heat  againft  all  my  firft  Wort  comes  off; 
V'hich  after  it  has  flood  two  Hours,  I  fpend  away, 
*nd  boil  it  with  two  Pounds  of  Hops,  (firft  v^^ell  rub- 
Wd)  in  a  roomly  Canvas  or  fuch  as  they  call  ftraining 
t^loth  ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  Minutes  after  it  has 
l^egun  to  boil,  I  take  them  out,  continuing  the  Ebul- 
lition 'till  the  Wort  breaks  enough,  when  I  diredly 
^mpty  it  into  Coolers,  and  there  have  about  forty-two 
Gallons.  By  this  time,  my  fecond  Wort  is  ready  to 
go  into  the  Copper,  that  I  made  by  maftiing  up  my 
Qoods  with  the  fifty -Xeven  Gallons  of  boiling  Water, 
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and  letting  it  ftand  three  Quarters  of  an  Hour  before  I 
difcharge  it.  This  I  boil  away  with  two  Pounds 
more  of  frefh  Hops  in  the  Canvas  Bag,  in  all  refpe^ts 
as  did  my  firft  Wort,  and  fo  receive  oft'  forty-r.ine 
Gallons,  which  with  thirty-feven  I  had  before,  mak'^s 
me  eighty-fix,  that  will  (allowing  for  after  Waftes) 
be  about  a  HogHiead  and  a  Half  of  Ale :  And  lau  of 
all,  J  mafii  up  wiih  thirty-fix  Gallons  of  cold  Water 
to  ftand  three  Qi^iarters  of  an  Hour ;  and  then  I  boil 
it  with  all  my  Strong-drink  Hops,  about  an  Hour  and 
a  half,  'till  I  have  about  twenty-feven  Gallons  or  hal» 
a  Hogftiead  oft' for  Small- Beer. 

CHAP  III. 
An  Account  of  Brewing  Malt  Liquors  without  Boiling' 

A  Miller  near  Cklmford  in  Effex^  is  famous  f^J 
brewing  his  Drink  after  this  Manner,  that  h^ 
makes  fo  ftrong  as  to  burn  if  thrown  into  the  Fire,  and 
is  always  fine.    His  Way  is  to  boil  the  Hops  in  Wa' 
ter,  and  after  they  are  ftrained  out,  he  puts  that  Wa' 
tcr  into  hif.  -'un  for  the  firft  Mafti ;  and  if  he  had  oC' 
cafion  for  more  hot  Water,  he  boils  frefti  Hops,  ftrain^ 
them  out,  and  puts  the  Liquor  over  the  Goods,  as 
did  the  firft  time  ;  becaufe  the  more  terrene,  and  f^' 
culent  Parts  of  the  Hop  commonly  extra61:ed  by  Ebul' 
Jition,  are  by  this  Method  as  it  were  filtred  out,  an'' 
left  behind  in  the  Grains ;  for  there  is  a  natural  Con' 
ta6l  between  the  earthly,  Phlegmatick  Parts  of  th^ 
Malt  and  Hops,  and  fo  the  Salts  of  the  Ycaft  foon^^ 
join  or  have  a  readier  Contat"t  with  thofe  of  the  cor' 
rupted  or  fermented  Grain,  /.  e.  Malt  in  Wort,  tha^ 
they  do  with  Moleft'es,  or  other  Bodies,  that  bav^ 
not  more  or  lefs  undergone  a  Pre-fermcntation  :  Aft^^ 
this  he  cools  his  Wort  and  ferments  as  ufual,  but  witb' 
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"^Ut  boiling  it  at  all.  And  alfo  in  Hertfordjhire^  I  know 
*  Man  that  has  brewed  all  his  Drink  for  his  own  Fa- 
I  "^ily  many  Years  after  this  Manner,  with  great  Re- 
I  PiJlation.     The  fame  likewife  I  found  pradifed  at 
^rj)omey  and  fome  tther  Parts  of  Somerfetjhire,  and  is 
i'^ertainly  an  excellent  Way,  provided  this  can  be  done 
I  ^ithout  lofing  any  of  the  Hop's  Spirit  by  Evaporation  : 
I   "^hetefore  inftead  of  boiling  them  in  an  open  Copper, 
;  Jl^iey  fiiould  be  infufed  or  boiled  under  fuch  a  confining 
i  ^over,  as  will  fecure  their  Virtue  ;  then  if  they  are 
^falned  out,  and  the  Water  put  over  the  Malt,  the 
^ort  will  certainly  be  the  better  ;  and  in  this  Cafe 
^*^vver  Hops  Will  do,  becaufe  their  whole  Strength  is 
l^'^us  intirely  preferved.    Wort  is  better  for  not  being 
°oiIed,  becaufe  boiling  thickens  and  hardens  it ;  and 
I  '■V'ater  alfo  by  evaporating  the  lighter,  fofter,  and  more 
P'Jre  Part :  Though  I  cannot  fay  thiit  any  _Spirit  eva- 
I  Porates  in  boiling  Wort  j  becaufe  if  the  Grain  is  fo 
opened  as  to  emit  any  Spirits  in  Malting,   it  is 
thoroughly  lofl  in  the  watering  and  drying.    Alfo  the 
^ommon  Objection  of  its  being  raw,  and  not  fit  for 
peeping,  I  have  already  obviated  by  this  reafon,  that 
't  is  not  boiling  that  maturates  and  proferves  Malt 
•liquors,  but  a  right,  and  due  Fermentation,  and  its 
^pirit  J  v/hich  is  likewife  further  confirmed  by  the 
"radice  of  a  certain  wealthy  Virtuofo  near  Brijiol^ 
^ho  confiantly  brews  his  Ale  and  Table  Drink  with- 
out boiling  their  Worts  ;  and,  in  his  own  Words,  He 
,  '^metimes  keeps  his  Ale  near  twelve  Months,  and  be- 
'  |ieves  both  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  his  Neighbours  : 
^otwithfianding  he  is  very  particular  in  another  Re- 
Ojiedl:,  which  is,  that  he  never  puts  Hop  or  any  other 
fitter  to  either  Sort,  and  afiirms  it  to  be  pleafanter  and 
,   ^Holfomer  without ;  tho'  he  formerly  ufed  to  brew 
I      the  common  Way. 

CHAP 
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CHAP  IV. 

Of  Brewing  Butt  Beer  called  Porter. 

'T^PIE  Water  juft  breaks  or  boils  when  they  let  iiT'^ 
Qiiantity  of  cold  to  keep  it  from  fcalding,  which 
they  let  run  off"  by  a  great  brafs  Cock  down  a  wooden 
Trunk  (which  is  fixed  to  the  Side  of  the  I\Jafli-tunJ 
and  up  through  a  falfe  Bottom  into  the  Malt:  Then 
Mafh  with  wooden  Oars  half  an  Hour ;  by  this  thns 
the  Water  in  the  Copper  is  fcalding  hot,  which  they 
likewife  let  run  into  the  Mafh,  and  mafli  half  an  Houi' 
longer..  This  they  cap  or  cover  with  frcQi  Malt,  ancl 
let  it  ftand  two  Hours ;  then  fpend  away  by  a  Cock' 
Stream  into  the  IJndcr-back,  where  it  lies  a  little  whil'' 
'till  a  fecond  Liquor  is  ready  to  bod,  but  not  boil> 
with  which  they  Malli  again  to  have  a  fufficlent 
Length  of  Wort  that  they  boil  at  oner,  or  twice,  ac- 
oojding  to  the  Bignefs  of  their  UtenHls.  Others  will 
make  a  third  Maih,  and  boil  a  fecond  Copper  of 
Wort.  The  firft  is  allowed  an  Hour  and  a  half's  boil- 
ing with  three  Pounds  of  Hops  ro  each  Barrel  Th^ 
fecond  Wort  two  Hours  with  the  f.un'-  Hops,  and  fj 
on.  Some  calling  the  ill,  Hop-wort ;  the  2d,  Malh* 
wort  J  the  3d,  Neighbour- Wort;  and  f  he  4th,  Blev/. 
Which  laft  being  a  moil  fmall  Sort,  is  fometimes  al' 
lowed  Six  or  Seven  Hours  boiling  vvith  the  fame  ufecJ 
,Hops.  When  in  a  right  Temper  they  let  down  the 
'  Worts  out  of  the  Backs  into  the  Tun  (rom  the  gro/Te^ 
Contents,  where  they  coolly  ferment  it  with  YeaO"! 
'till  a  fine  curled  Head  rifes  and  juft  falls  again,  th^' 
fometimes  requires  Twenty-four,  fometimes  Forty 
eight  Hours,  as  tlie  Weather  is  hot  or  cold  to  perform 
this  Operation.  Then  they  cleanfe  it  ofF  into  Barrels 
©ne  Day,  and  carry  it  out  the  next  to  their  Cuftomcrsi 

keeping 
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keeping  the  Veflels  filling  up  now  and  then  in  the  /«- 
^erim.  ,  For  making  this  Drink  with  a  good  Body, 
they  commonly  draw  oft  a  Barrel  and  a  Firkin,  or  a 
Hogjfhead,  from  a  Qiiarter  of  brown  Malt,  and  fell  it 
^cf  Twenty-three  Shillings,  per  Barre/.  But  this  is 
goyern'd  by  the  Price  of  the  Cuftomer  ;  fo  that  tWo 
three  Sorts  are  fometimes  carried  out  from  one 
brewing,  for  with  the  Blew  they  can  lower  it  at  plea- 
sure ;  always  obferving  that  the  higher  the  Mait  is 
^ried  the  cooler  the  firft  Liquor  or  Water  muft  be 
taken  or  ufed ;  therefore  the  firft  Wort  governs  the 
Second  Liquor  either  to  be  hotter  or  cooler.  If  that 
^as  too  hot  you  may  know  it  by  its  bearing  too  great 
^  Head  or  Froth  in  the  Receiver  ;  for  a  midling  Head 
^ows  the  firft  Liquor  to  have  been  taken  right. 

C  H  A  P  V. 

Working  Beer  and  Ale  after  the  old  JVay. 
A  S  I  have  all  along  in  the  feveral  foregoing  Opera- 
^  tions  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  more  pure, 
^ight,  and  fubtil  Parts  of  the  Water,  Malt,  Wort 
^nd  Hops.  I  ftiall  here  llkewife  do  the  fame  in  Fer- 
t^entation.  In  the  Working  of  Beer,  and  Ale,  the 
Spirits  have  the  greateft  Opportunity  of  making  their 
^^fcape,  and  therefore  here  is  the  Place  for  your 
^hiefeft  Care,  that  the  Fermentation  may  be  brought 
^^U  cool  and  leifurely  under  the  clofe  Cover  of  a  Lid 
^nd  Cloaths  to  preferve  the  Spirits ;  for  if  you  put 
your  Nofe  over  it  while  it  is  working,  you  will  find 
the  Strength  ready  to  fuff^ocate  you  j  which  plainly 
ftiews  it  emits  a  great  deal  of  fpirituous  E/Huvia,  that 
^ill  fly  away  if  not  kept  well  in,  as  you  may  alfo 
prove  by  putting  a  lighted  Candle  a  little  down  under 
^lie  Cover  and  it  will  extinguifti  it.  But  if  the  Fer- 
mentation 
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mentation  is  not  thus  confined,  your  Candle  will  r^' 
main  lighted,  becaufe  the  Spirits  will  then  evaporate 
freely. 

^fter  the  new  Way. 
^'p'HIS  is  very  different  from  the  old  ;  for  by  this  th^  . 

Ufe  of  Tubs  and  working  Tubs  are  wholly  lai'* 
afide,  on  account  of  the  great  Lofs  of  Spirits  thatfucf^ 
open  Utenfils  expofe  the  Drink  to,  that  here  have 

fucH  I 

a  freeCommunication  with  the  circumambient  Air,  aS 
to  le  influenced  by  it  in  a  mofl  plenary  Manner; 
that  if  too  free  an  Accefs  to  the  aerial  Particles  is  dc 
terimental  to  the  Malt-Liquor,  here  is  full  Libert/ 
for  their  Adllon.    To  prevent  which,  take  a  litti^  , 
Wort  before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  mix  it  with  fom^  I 
Yeaft  ;  when  it  is  fermented,  put  it  into  a  Hogfhea'^  | 
or  Butt,  and  on  that  let  the  Wort  run  out  of  the 
Back,  or  pour  it  out  your  Tubs  as  fine  as  poffible,  ano 
as  cool  as  the  Seafon  will  permit.    Then  flop  up  t^^ 
Bung-hole  in  the  Head  with  a  turned  Piece  of  Woo^ 
wrapped  round  with  wetted  brown  Paper,  and  let  tb^ 
Yeaft  work  out  of  a  common  Cork-hole  made  in  th^ 
Front  of  the  upright  Calk  within  about  an  Inch  of  th^ 
upper  Head,  by  a  little  Piece  of  Leather  nailed  unde'' 
it,  and  a  wooden  Spout  under  that,  to  convey 
Yeaft  into  a  Tub  on  the  Ground  ;  fo  will  you  enjo/ 
a  Drink  much  ftronger,  finer,  and  better  relifticd» 
than  when'  worked  and  tunned  after  the  old  Fafliio^' 
For  this  Way  caufes  the  Beer  or  Ale  to  tafte  fmootl^ 
and  retain  abrilk,  lively  Quality  to  thelaft.  But  thS''^ 
fuch  Working  muft  be  in  a  right  Manner,  neither  tot? 
much  nor  too  little.    If  in  the  firft  Degree,  it  v/ill 
apt  to  boil  in  the  Cafk  in  Summer  almoft  like  tb^ 
Motion  in  a  Copper,  and  bring  it  under  a  ftaleHafO' 
nefs,  make  it  tafte  harfh  in  the  Mouth,  and  give  to" 
deep  a  Colour  to  the  paler  Sort  of  Drink  :  For  thJ^ 

Reafo^i 
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^eafon  fome  will  follow  this  Method  of  fermenting  it 
together  in  the  Cafk  only  in  Winter  and  not  in 
Summer.  If  in  the  fecond  Degree,  it  will  be  always 
sputtering  and  never  fine.  But  the  Danger  of  thefe 
K-vtreams  will  not  be  very  hazardous  where  Care  and 
Jud  gment  attend  the  Work,  and  fo  may  be  performed 
any  time  in  the  Year  with  Safety,  tho'  the  Equi- 
noxes or  moft  temporate  Seafons  are  certainly  the  beft, 
^efides  whieh,  here  is  a  great  deal  of  Wafte  prevent- 
ed that  always  accompanies  the  Vat,  Tun,  Pi  mp, 
*^ai],  or  Jett,  ufed  in  working  Malt-Liquors  afte  tlie 
old  Way.  And  if  the  re  is  almoft:  half  the  Waft  •  jf 
^V^ort  faved  in  boiling  Malt-Liquors  by  aCopper-back, 
^here  is  alfo  a  Wafte  of  the  Drink  prevented  that 
^therwife  would  happen  if  worked  in  the  open  Tub 
Or  Tun  :  And  to  prove  the  great  Benefit  of  this  Me- 
thod, make  but  an  Experiment  even  in  your  fmall 
^eer,  and  you  will  find,  that  worked  in  the  Cafk, 
Wronger,  pleafanter,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  that 
^rft  worked  in  an  open  Veflel,  and  afterwards  put  into 
fhe  Barrel,  which  confequently  muft  likewife  render 
much  wholfomer,  than  Drink  fermented  in  the 
^pen  Tun,  becaufe  by  this  Means  it  is  furniftied  with 
^  great  Plenty  of  its  own  original  Spirits,  that  other- 
^ife  would  certainly  make  their  Efcape,  and  the  Li- 
quor become  flat  and  w^eak.  So  that  in  my  humble 
^^pinion,  (and  I  hope  it  will  become  general  in  a  few 
^ears)  no  Drink  made  from  Malt  will  be  efteemed, 
I^Ut  what  is  brewed  by  infufingor  boiling  the  Hops  a 
'ittle  while,  according  to  thefe  my  Diredions,  and 
forked  only  in  the  upright  Cafk,  as  I  have  here 
^•reaed. 

To  forward  Fermentation. 
J  f  you  have  but  little,  or  if  you  have  bad  Yeaft  mix  a 
little  Sugar,  P'lour,  and  Salt  with  it,  and  fome  warm 

Wort^ 
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Wort,  or  Beer,  and  it  will  raife  it,  and  make  It  go  a 
great  way  in  working  Beers  and  Ales.  So  it  will  j 
mixed  with  Grounds  of  flrong  Beer,  and  wiJJ  niake  it 
both  to  bake  Bread  and  work  Beers  and  Ales,  and  the 
fooner  if  you  let  the  Mixture  lay  by  a  Fire.  But  fonjc 
for  a  Make-fliift  will  mix  only  hot  Water  and  Sugar  4 
with  ftale  Yeaft,  and  recover  it  fit  for  Service.  Others 
will  knead  Bean  Flour  with  Water  into  a  Dough,  ani 
put  it  into  the  Wort.  Or  if  you  put  Won  into  a 
Veflel  on  its  Grounds,  it  will  ferment  it,  provided  it 
is  not  four  j  but  the  Grounds  will  not  work  the  Wort 
if  put  among  it  in  an  open  Tub.  Others  when  Drink 
is  backward  in  working  will  put  fome  Stone-Lim^ 
into  it.  Salt,  Pepper,  and  Flour,  mixed  together 
will  make  Drink  work  that  would  not  before.  PoW' 
dered  Ginger  alone  will  help.  Or  Ginger,  Brandy* 
and  Flour  mixed  together.  Or  a  Gallon  Stone-Bottle 
filled  with  hot  Water.  Or  in  cafe  you  can  get  no 
Yeaft,  Hone}^,  Sugar,  Leaven,  or  Treacle,  will  do 
it  alone.  Or  Flour,  Salt,  and  Whites  of  Eggs  mixe^ 
with  Treacle.  Or  by  putting  a  Chaffing-difti  of  live 
Coals  under  the  Bottom  of  a  Tub  or  Tun.  Or  by 
iifing  fome  Salt  of  Tartar.  But  in  particular  be  ver/ 
careful  not  to  break  the  young  yeafty  Head,  for  this 
Cover  helps  the  vifcid  Body  of  the  Wort  to  keep  i'' 
the  Spirits  ;  for  all  Fermentation  is  much  promote^ 
by  reft.  Alfo  to  fupply  the  Want  of  common 
in  Gentlemens  Houfes  diftant  from  Towns,  I  have 
heard,  they  cut  and  beat  Ifinglafs  fmall  and  fine* 
which  being  four  Ounces  in  Quantity,  they  mix  wit^ 
two  Quarts  of  ftale  Beer  j  then  let  it  ftand  in  Inf  ufio'' 
'till  dilTolved,  but  without  ftirring  it  ;  then  draw 
pour  off"  the  Beer,  and  keep  the  thick  Part  in  a  V^^ 
before  the  Fire,  fo  as  juft  to  keep  it  warm,  and 
about  two  or  three  Hours  time,  it  will  rife  and  fer- 
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nient  and  look  like  Yeaft  ;  and  then  it  is  fit  to  ui'e, 
either  to  work  Drink  with,  or  to  bake  JBread,  If 
)'ouf  Yeaft  is  fourifh  it  will  be  apt  to  fox  your  Diink. 
If  you  work  your  Drink  too  hot,  you  may  expe6l  to 
have  it  quiclcJy  fall,  and  eitlier  fox,  or  he  i\zt.,  and 
fuddenly  ftale.    You  may  make  as  much  Yeaft  as  will 
lay  on  a  Crown-piece  work  a  Thou{\\nd  Barrels,  by 
firft  putting  it  into  a  Pint,  then  a  Quart,  and  fo  on'. 
All  new  Drink  muft  be  tunned  before  it  h]\s,  or  elk  it 
lofes  its  Spirits.    Some  are  fo  ignorantly  covetous 
that  they  will  referve  out  fome  raw  Wort,  and  fet  it 
a  working  in  order  to  fave  the  Wafte  of  it  in  boiling  j 
the  Confequence  may  likely  caufe  a  fweet  and  bitter 
difagreeable  Tafte  in  the  Drink,  and  afterwards  brings 
it  into  a  prick'd  Condition.    Yeaft  will  be  good  two 
Months  together,  if  cold  Water  is  put  upon  fuch  thick 
Yeaft  as  is  fettled  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Tub,  and 
poured  off"  once  a  Week,  and  frefli  immediately  put 
On.    Or  when  the  Drink  is  working,  put  into  the 
Vat,  a  Whifk,  Hafle-rod,  Bi'oom,  or  a  Branch  of 
Juniper,  or  Furze,  and  let  it  lay  all  the  time  it  is 
fermenting ;  then  take  it  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  Place, 
and  though  it  be  Six  or  Eight  Months  before  it  is  ufed. 
It  will  be  fweet  and  ferviceable  for  the  next  Brewing. 
Or  when  ftrong  Drink  works  flowly  through  the  Vi- 
scidity or  Calmmincfs  of  the  fermenting  Liquor,  or 
Coldnefs  of  the  Seafon,  a  few  live  Coals  or  new  mads 
Wood-afhes  will  remedy  that  Inconveniency  ;  by  dif- 
Jolving  the  oleaginous  Particles  and  feparating  them, 
the  alkaline  Salt  in  the  Aflies  being  excellently  adapted 
for  this  Purpofe  ;  the  fame'Efi^e£l  will  be  produced  by 
a.  little  Salt  of  Tartar,  or  on  Onion  dipped  in  ftrong 
Muftard,  or  a  Ball  made  of  Qiiick  Lime-  WHieat 
f'Jour,  and  the  White  of  an  Egg  beat  up  into  a  Pafte, 
^  Piece  of  which  being  thrown  in  will  occafion  a  new 
H  Ferm^n- 
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Fermentation  :  But  thefe  lafl:  are  only  to  be  ufed  when 
you  are  fure  this  Defe(5l  proceeds  folely  from  the 
Thicknefs  of  the  Liquor  ;  for  otherwife  thefe  volatile 
and  fiery  faline  Subffanccs  will  fo  break  and  divide^:he 
'rexture  of  the  Fluid,  that  with  themfelves  they  will 
make  way  for  all  the  contained  fpirituous  Particles  to 
fly  oft'  at  the  Surface. 

An  excellent  Method  to  preferve  a  conjiant  Stock  Yeaft. 
"IT THEN  you  can  fpare  Yeaft,  take  a  Quantity, 
flir  and  work  it  well  v/ith  a  Whi/k,  'till  it 
feems  liquid  and  thin.  Then  get  a  large  wooden  Difli) 
or  Tub,  clean  and  dry,  and  with  a  foft  Brufh  lay 
a  thin  Layer  of  the  Yeail  thereon,  turning  the  Moutli 
downwards,  to  prevent  its  getting  Duft,  but  fo  that 
the  Air  may  come  to  it  to  dry  it :  When  that  Coat  or 
Cruft,  is  fufficiently  dryed,  lay  on  another,  which 
ferve  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  continue  putting  on 
others,  as  they  dry,  'till  it  is  two  or  three  Inches  thick» 
which  will  be  ufeful  on  many  Occafions :  But  be  fure 
the  Yeaft  in  the  Veflel  be  dry,  before  more  be  laid 
on.  When  wanted  for  Ufe,  cut  a  Piece,  lay  it  in 
v/arm  V/atcr,  flir  it  together,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
Ufe  :  If  for  Brewing,  take  a  Handful  of  Birch,  tied 
together,  dip  it  into  the  Yeaft,  and  hang  it  to  dry? 
taking  care  of  Duft  getting  at  it.  When  your  Beer 
is  lit  to  fet  to  work,  throw  in  one  of  thefe  and  it  wi^ 
Work  as  well  as  if  you  had  frefh  Yeaft  :  You  muft 
whip  it  about  in  the  Wort,  and  then  let  it  lie:  Whefi 
the  Beer  works  well,  take  out  the  Broom,  dry 
again,  and  it  Vv'ill  do  for  the  next  Brewing. 

CHAP.  VL 

The  CELLER-MAN. 

WOEFUL  Experience  fliews  thgW  ant  of  this  A^' 
ia  thofc  who  are  ignorant  in  a,  Cellar  of  Malt' 

Liquors* 
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Liquors,  by  the  great  Number  of  Veflels  of  Drink 
which  are  annually  damaged  or  fpoiled  on  this  very 
AcTCOunt.  For  this  Reafon,  fome  think  that  a  well 
qualiiied  Perfon  who  has  under  his  Care  great  Quan- 
itities  of  Beers  and  Ales  is  no  lefs  ufeful  than  a  fkilful 
Brewer ;  for  though  the  latter,  is  the  prior  Workman 
in  preparing  and  finifliing  Liquors  for  the  Cellar  in  a 
fhort  Time,  yet  is  the  former  engaged  fometimes 
Years  together  to  preferve  and  keep  in  due  order  his 
feveral  Sorts,  that  their  Owner  may  not  fuftain  any 
Damage  by  Leakage,  ill  fcented  Cafks,  Stalenefs,  Ro- 
pynefs,  Foulnefs,  or  any  other  Incident;  but  that 
through  the  Skill  and  good  Management  of  this  Perfon 
fuch  Liquors  be  improved  even  beyond  that  natural 
Order  the  Brewer  left  them  in.  On  this  Account 
alfo  may  Victuallers,  as  well  as  private  Perfons,  be- 
come Curers  of  their  own  Drinks,  which  by  thefe 
Means  they  may  improve  after  their  ovv^n  Tafte,  with- 
out being  confined  to  the  Caprice  of  a  Cooper,  or  the 
Niggardlinefs  of  his  Mafler  :  For  I  know  fome  Brewers 
that  are  feldom  at  a  greater  Expence  than  Elder-berries 
and  Ifinglafs  for  their  brown  Drinks,  and  but  little 
otherwife  for  their  Pale ;  which  brings  to  my  Me- 
mory, the  Expreflion  of  a  Perfon  who  invited  his 
Friend  to  a  good  Pot  of  Drink  ;  fays  he,  if  you  will 
go  to  a  Houfe  I  know  off,  we  fhall  be  fure  to  have 
right,  for  this  Man  never  fails  of  having  excellent 
Drink  in  his  Cellar. 

Of  Foxing^  Buchlngt  or  Charnivg  Malt- Liquors. 
'TpHREE  Synonimotis  Terms  for  what  in  London  they 
call  only  by  the  Name  of  Foxing;  but  in  fome 
Parts  by  other  two.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  write  fuch 
Receipts,  as  I  hope  will  contribute  to  its  great  Service, 
if  not  a  Cure,  and  make  fuch  Damaged  Drinks  whol- 
fome  and  pleafant. 

H  2  Firji 
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Firji  Receipt. 
'T~*AKE  a  large  Handful  of  HyfTop  out  of  a  Garden, 

and  cut  it  final! ;  with  tJn's  mix  a  fmalJ  Hanc^ful 
of  Salt,  and  put  all  into  a  Flogfliead  of  ropy  Drink, 
and  in  two  Weeks  it  will  be  clear,  if  you  fur  the- 
Ve/lel  well  when  it  is  put  in,  and  jet  the  Ingredients 
remain  to  the  laft,  flopping  all  clofe  dire£lly. 

Second  Receipt  for  ropy  Drink. 
'■pWO  Handfuls  of  Bean  Ploiir,  half  the  Quantity 

of  Salt;  throw  this  into  a  fixteen  Gallon  Cafk 
of  Beer,  but  do  not  ftop  it  'till  it  has  done  fermenting; 
let  it  ftand  about  a  Month,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe. 

Third  Receipt. 
T  Knew  a  Perfon  catched  in  his  Brewing  with  this 
Difeafe,  by  means  of  a  Tub  that  the  Servant  had 
ufed  in  Vv^afhing,  and  put  by  without  fcouring  or 
fcaldlng ;  for  all  Soap  naturally  leaves  a  white  Furr 
behind  it  on  the  Sides  of  the  Tub,  which  by  drying 
on  eiicreafes  its  Acidity,  and  turns  the  Wort  into  what 
we  call  a  foxed  ropy  Condition,  in  fome  meafure,  as 
Rennet  does  Milk.  Now  as  Hops  are  of  an  a£live, 
rigid  Nature,  they  are  certainly  an  Enemy  to  the 
ramous  Quality  of  the  corrupted  Drink,  by  piercing 
and  cutting  through  the  cohering  Parts.  For  which, 
take  a  Parcel  of  frefti,  ftrong  Hops  (according  to  the 
Q^jantity  and  Property  of  the  Drink  in  the  Veflel, 
and  put  into  an  Earthen,  glazed  Pot,  with  a  little 
Salt  of  Tartar ;  then  pour  on  them  boiling  Water 
enough  for  the  Hops  to  infufe  in  like  Tea,  cover- 
ing the  Pot  very  clofe  to  keep  all  the  Steam  in.  When 
cold  ftrain  the  Liquor  ofF,  pour  it  into  your  VefTel) 
and  ftop  it  clofe  direftly. 

Fourth  Receipt. 

TAKE   an  Ounce  of  beaten  Allum,   with  tv/o 
Ounces  of  Muftard-feed  bruifed  and  an  Ounce 
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of  rafed  Ginger,  likewlfe  well  bruifed  ;  put  all  into 
half  a  Hogfoead  of  foxed,  ropy  Drink,  and  it  will 
eafi^sr  cure  tW\s  Misfortuii.-  in  the  Barrel  than  in  the 
Ton;  becaufe  in  the  latter,  the  Efncacy  of  the  Re- 
jiiedy  will  work  off  with  the  Yeaft  to  a  great  degree, 
This  Compofition  will  break  the  ropy  Parts  of  the 
Drink  and  fine  it  well. 

Fifth  Receipt. 
T  Knew  a  great'cornmon  Brewer  experienced  a  Secret 
"*  that  abfoluicly  cured  his  foxed  Drink,  which' was 
in  the  following  Manner,  vit,.  At  every  Brewing  after 
he  had  ftrained  the  Sweepings  of  his  Coolers  through 
a  FJannel-Bag,  (as  (hey  all  do)  he  runs  through  the 
fame  Part  ef  his  damaged  ftrong  Drink,  and  put  it 
into  a  Barrel  by  itfelf,  and  fo  on,  fome  every  Brew- 
ing 'till  all  was  done,  and  it  proved  an  entire  Cure. 

Sixth  Receipt. 
'^■^AKE  ACn,  or  rather  Beechen  Billets  and  let  their 
Allies  run  through  a  "VVire-Sieve  iiery -liot  into 
thcDfink  while  in  the  Tun.    If  you  put  foxed  Drink 
int)  a  Barrel,  and  let  it  remain  fomc  Time^  the  V  eiiel 
vvil  not  be  tainted  by  it,  but  will  be  fweet  and  good 
or  only  Wa/hing  it,  firii  with  cold,  and  then  wiih 
(aiding  Water :  The  Rcafon  is,  the  Joints  of  the 
Saves  are  fo  clofe  by  the  Force  of  the  Hoops,  that 
t'e  Liquor  has  not  Room  to  penetrate  as  rn  the  fquarc 
"uns  and  Coolers.    But  above  all  'tis  the  diligent, 
(eanly  Brewer  that  efcapes  this  Damage,  when  the 
iJolent  Sloven  is  in  for  it.    Of  the  firft  Sort,  fome 
re  fo  curious,  as  not  to  fufFer  a  Pail  to  be  dipt  in  cold 
^V'ater,  but  to  be  fcalded  before  it  is  ufed  again. 
Others  v/ill  allow  a  good  Diftanceof  time  before  they 
brew  again,   that  the  Utenfils  may  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dried  ;  for  all  feafoned  Tuns,  Tubs,  and 
Caflvs  are  capable  even  of  themfelves  to  excite  and 
H  3  bring 
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bring  new  Worts  into  a  Fermentation  in  time.  So 
likewife  Worts  that  are  laid  too  deep  in  Coolers  in 
warm  Weather  will  ferment  of  themfelves,  in  no  grlmt 
diftance  of  time,  without  the  help  of  Yeaft  :  The 
lame  in  Winter  though  more  flow  :  For  this  reafon. 
fome  are  fo  juffly  nice  as  to  lay  them  but  two  or  three 
Inches  Thick,  -while  others  will  venture  them  {xy^  or 
eight,  to  make  halie  for  the  next  Piece  of  Wort  to 
fucceed,  and  then  often  the  Fox  is  bred.  It's  true, 
that  it  is  beil  working  Beers  and  Ales  in  feafon'd  Tuns 
and  Tubs,  becauie  the  Powers  of  ilie  former  fermen- 
ted Liquor  that  remained  in  the  Wood  will  commu- 
nicate its  Q^iality  to  the  next  Wort,  and  impregnate 
it  with  its  fermenting  Parts,  and  To  forward  the  Ope- 
rations much  fooner  than  any  new  Back,  'l\ui,  or 
Tub,  that  will  rather  drink  its  Spirits,  work  it  more 
flow,  and  leave  the  Drink  vapid  and  weak. 

A  Kilderkin  of  fox' d  Drink  Cured. 
A  Fortnight  after  it  had  been  in  the  Veflel,  it  vas 
racked  off  into  another,  and  then  two  Pound;  of 
Malaga  Raifms  were  cut  in  Bits  and  hung  in  a  Bagby 
a  String,  that  at  a  Month's  End  were  taken  out,  \q& 
after  they  had  emitted  their  Sweetnefs  an  Acidty 
fhould  enfue;  befides  which,  a  Mixture  ofTreac?, 
Bean-Flour,  Muftard-Seed  bruifed,  and  Allum  pov- 
dered,  were  added  ;  \vhich  not  only  cured  the  fo{ 
Part,  but  alfo  a  burnt  Tang  thiit  t!^e  Malt  gave  tb 
Liquor. 

A  new  Method  of  Seafoning  nezu  Cafes. 
pUT  the  Staves  jufi:  cut  and  fhaped,  before  they  an 
worked  into  Veflels,  loofe  in  a  Copper  of  co^ 
Water,  and  let  them  heat  gradually  fo  that  they  muO 
be  well  boiled,  and  in  boiling  take  out  a  fland-bowl 
of  Water  at  a  Time,  putting  in  frefli  'till  alJ  the  Red- 
nefs  is  out  of  the  Liquor,  and  ic  become  clear  from  a 

Scum 
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Scum  of  Filth  that  will  arile  from  the  Sap  fo  boiled 
out :  Aifo  take  care  to  turn  the  Staves  upfide  down, 
thafev'all  their  Parts  may  equally  have  the  Benefit  of  the 
hot  Water.  Obferve  alfo  that  in  a  dry,  fultry  Sum- 
iiier  the  Sap  is  more  ftrongly  retained  in  the  Wood, 
than  in  a  cool  and  moift  one,  and  therefore  muft  have 
the  more  boliins;.  Then  when  the  Veffel  is  made, 
icald  it  twice  with  Water  apd  Salt  boiltd  together, 
and  then  you  may  boldly  fdl  it  with  ftrong  Beer  with- 
out fearing  any  I'angfrom  the  Wood. 

To  keep  Ciiipiy  Cajhs  fwcet. 
T  Knew  a  Perfon  that  brews  his  Drink  for  publick 
^  Sale,  fo  curious  in  this  Affair,  that  though  he  has 
red  Clay  before  his  Door  in  plenty,  yet  will  ne^^er  ufe 
it  for  flopping  or  bunging  his  Vefl'els,  laying  it  will 
make  the  Bung-hole  ftink  in  a  little  Time,  even 
though  it  is  mixed  with  Bay-falt ;  and  therefore  makes 
ufe  of  a  wooden  Bung,  which  as  foon  as  he  has  put 
into  the  VefTel  with  fome  brown  Paper,  he  directly 
mixes  fome  Wood-Afncs  with  Water  and  puts  it  all 
about  the  fame,  with  as  much  care  as  if  the  Cafk  had 
been  full  of  ftrong  ]3rink,  though  it  is  done  only  to 
keep  the  Grourids  fwcet  while  they  are  fo.  And  thus 
a  Vefiel  may  he  prcfervcd  in  found  Order  near  half  a 
Year;  for  it  is  the  Air  that  makes  them  ftink  ;  but  if 
the  Grounds  are  flale  or  fuur  before  this  is  done,  then 
it  will  not  snfwcr. 

To  fxceeten  very  Jlinh'tng  or  viufly  Caf^s. 
THIRST  I  make  a  flrong  Lee  of  Afh,  Beech,  or  other 
hard  Wood-Aflies,  and  pour  it  boiling*hot  into 
the  Bung-hole,  and  repeat  the  fame  if  there  is  Oc- 
cafion.  This  is  a  moft  fearching  Thing  that  will  pene- 
trate into  thg  Pores  and  minuteft  Crevices,  and  over- 
come this  horrid  Misfortune. 

H  4  The 
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Ihe  fecond  JVay 
15  done  by  Malt-duft  boiled  in  W ater,  and  immedl- 
ately  poured  ofF  into  the  llinking  or  mufty  O-aik, 
where  it  nnifl  be  well  bunged  in  for  fome  Time. 

The  third  and  hej}  JVay  /V, 
'^X;^HAT  }  have  thoroughly  experienced  to  anfwer 
*  ^  the  fulJ  End  of  fwcetning  a  {linking  and  mufiy 
CafK,  even  beyond  the  Cooper's  tiring;  and  that  is 
to  fdl  your  Veilel  with  boiling  Water,  near,  but  not 
quite  to  the  Brim,  and  then  direcfily  put  in  Pieces  of 
unllack'd  Stone-Lime,  which  will  prcfently  fet  the 
Water  a  boiling,  that  muft -ftiU  be  fed  on  v>?ith  more 
Pieces  ^till  the  Ebullition  has  continued  half  an  Hour 
at  leaf},  but  if  very  bad,  longer  :  And  after  you  have 
fo  done,  bung  all  down,  and  let  it  remain,  'till  it  is 
almoil  cold  and  no  longer,  leaft  the  Lime  at  bottom 
harden  too  much,  and  it  be  diflicult  to  waili  out.  In 
thij  Manner  ycu  may  make  the  Water  boll  in  the 
CaHc  as  in  a  Copper,  and  by  the  fubtile  Salts  of  the 
Lime,  it  will  make  its  way  into  the  Pores  and  Chinks 
of  the  W ood,  fo  as  to  extirpate  all  ill  Scent  and  Fafte, 
provided  the  Taint  has"  not  quite  got  through  the 
whcle  Wood. 

yf  fourth  IVay 
tS  to  mix  Bay-Salt  with  boiling  Water,  and  pouf 
^  it  into  the  (linking  or  muRy  Calk,  which  muft  be 
bunged  down  diredlly,  and  let  remain  forne  lime  to 
foak, 

A  fifth  JVay 

TS  to  take  the  Head  out  of  the  Caik,  and  burn  fome 
Pitch  on  a  Chaffing  difn  of  Coals,  clapping  the 
loofe  Head  on  again  while  the  Fire  burns :  When  this 
is  done,  burn  fome  Frankincenfe  in  the  fame  manner 
to  fweeten  the  Veflel,  though  Pitch  of  itfelf  is  not  bad- 

<t',- 
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To  prefcrve  Brezv  'ing  Tubs  ftveet  and  clean. 
A  Nottingham  Wom:m-Brewer  is  always  fo  careful 
■^^0  to  keep  her  cooling  Tubs  fweet  and  clean,  that 
fhe  never  fails,  as  foon  as  fiie  has  done  brewing,  to 
rub  the  Infule  of  them  with  a  Brulh  and  fcalding  Wa- 
ter ;  then  fets  them  by,  and  never  fears  the  Fox. 
But  if  there  is  any  Yeafr  or  P'urr  Jeft  on  their  Sides, 
its  a  Chance  if  the  next  Wort  does  not  ferment  into  a 
creamy  Head,  and  Fox. 

To  Fine.,  Rclljh,  and  Preferve  a  Butt  of  Jiroiig  Berr. 
'"pAKE  a  Gallon  of  Whe;rt:-Flour,  fix  ]\;unds  of 

MelaAes,  four  Pounds  of  Malaga  RaiRns,  one 
Handful  of  Salt ;  make  it  into  Duniplins,  and  ptit 
them  into  the  Bung- hole  in  the  Mead  zs  foon  as  ycu 
have  racked  tlie  Drink  into  another  Butt. 
To  Reco  ver  a  Butt  of  fiat  hrown  Bee)\  and  to  fine  and 

A'lclioiu  Jlale-,  pricked.^  and  foul  Drinks. 
^T^AKE  a  Handful  of  Salt,  and  as  muchChalk  fcraped 

down  fine  and  well  dried  on  a  Plate  before  the 
Firci  then  take  Ifmglafs  and  dillolve  it  in  dale  Beer 
'till  it  is  about  the  Confrdencc  of  a  Syrup;  which 
flrain,  and  add  a  Qi^iart  of  it  to  the  Salt  and  Chalk, 
and  alfo  two  Cinarts  of  Mel.ifies  mixed  fivfc  all  t-~!ge- 
tlier  with  a  (Dillon  of  the  Drink,  and  put  it  into  the 
Butt.  Then  with  a  Staff  flit  into  four  at  the  lovv^er 
F.nd,  ftir  the  racked  Beer  well  about  'till  it  ferments, 
on  which  immediate'y  ilop  it  up  very  clofe,  and  in 
Eifrht  and  Fortv  Hours  yon  may  draw  it. 
°  To  Fine  and  keep  Malt  Drinks. 

IT  has  been  many  Years  a  Cufliom  with  fome  to  do 
this  by  boiling,  either  Ivory,  or  Hartfiiorn  Sha- 
vings in  the  Wort ;  about  one  Pnujid  to  a  HogHicad  I 
think  will  do.  Moft  of  it  will  diRblve  in  the  Liquor, 
for  after  it  is  well  boiled,  there  will  be  but  little  per- 
ceived. This  not  only  fines  the  Drink  by  its  gluti- 
H  5  '  ''nous 
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nous  Difoltition,  which  by  its  Gravity  drives  down 
the  lighter  Fseces,  but  it  alfo  preferves  it  found  and 
healthy  by  reafon  of  its  alcalious  Nature.  Hov?ever 
you  muft  take  Care  not  to  ufe  it  in  too  great  a  Qii.'.n- 
tity,  becaufe  then  it  will  certainly  give  the  Beer  or 
Ale  an  urinous  Tafte,  and  alfo  make  it  rope. 

To  flop  the  Fretting  of  Drink. 
T>OIL  three  or  four  Ounces  of  frefh  Hops  in  a  Bag 
^  a  few  Minutes,  then  dry  them  in  the  Sun,  or" 
otherwife,  put  them  into  the  Cafk  in  which  the  Drink 
frets  and  it  will  cure  it, - 

T  Finc^  keep  Sound,  mid  add  a  Flavour  to  pale  Drinks- 

'npAKE  white  Pebble-Stones  and  bake  in  an  Oven 
■■■  'till  they  crack,  then  beat  them  to  a  Powderj 
therewith  mix  a  good  Parcel  of  Syrup  of  white  Elder- 
berries, which  are  now  pretty  common  (or  Honey* 
but  this  is  apt  to  turn  Acid)  or  Treacle  :  To  this  adJ 
Tvcmon-peel,  and  a  few  Sprigs  of  Clary  if  you  think 
fit,  while  it  Is  in  Seed.  Put  thefe  into  a  Butt  of  pale 
itrong  Beer  or  Ale  as  foon  as  it  is  racked  off,  and  ftir 
all  together  well  with  a  Paddle. 

To  Fine  and  keep  pale  Drink  from  Fretting. 

*~pAKE  a  Pound  of  Rice,  dry  it,  and  beat  it  very 
fmall,  with  a  Penny- vv^orth  of  powdered  Allum? 
and  a  Handful  of  powdered  fat  Chalk  ;  for  Chalk  is  * 
great  Abforbent,  and  with  other  Ingredients  carries 
down  the  Faeces,  and  keeps  them  from  damaging  th^ 
lirong  Drink.  But  in  time  the  Salt  and  Sulphur 
fuch  Fieces  will  tin£lure  the  whole  Mafs  to  its  preju' 
dice ;  therefore  when  the  Drink  is  fine,  rack  it  oftj 
and  feed  it  with  Rice,  AUum,  and  Chalk  as  afore' 
{aid. 

.to 
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To  Renew  and  Fine  the  Bottoms  of  Cafics^  or  any  fat 
Drink. 

AKE  one  Pound  and  a  half  of  Suirar,  and  boil  vt 
'  in  Water,  when  cold  add  a  little  Yeaft,  when 
fermented  put  it  into  a  F'irlcin  of  fuch  Liquor,  and  it 
'will  fet  the  Whole  a  working,  and  make  it  drink  briflc 
and  pleafant. 

To  Recover  ropy^  fat,  or  pricked  Drink  without  put- 
ting any  Ingredients  into  the  FefJ'el. 
'TpHEY  roll  and  tumble  the  Barrel  backwards  and 

forwards  up  and  down  a  Stillingf,  'till  they  have 
thoroughly  broke  the  caked  hnrd  Kjeces,  raid  thus 
bring  the  Liquor  under  a  frefli  Fermentation,  fo  ftrong 
as  almoft  to  endanger  the  Head  or  Hoops  flvir.g  oil", 
if  kept  ftopt.  T\\tn  after  it  has  flood  a  while  and 
fettled,  they  peg  and  draw  it.  If  once  ferviiig  it  thus 
does  not  anfwer,  it  muft  be  repeated  'till  it  dees. 
Once  performing  this  Operation,  recovered  a  large 
Cellar  full  of  flrong  Beer  in  Norwich.,  which,  though 
it  was  roped  after  an  extraordinary  Manner,  and  not 
faleable  (but  well  tafted)  yet  by  this  Management 
they  were  courted  for  it,  even  by  another  Brewer, 
who  bouo-ht  moft  of  it. 

To  Fine  any  Sort  of  Drink, 
'"pAKE  the  beff  flaple  Ifmglafs,  cut  it  fmall  with 

Sciflars  and  boil  one  Ounce  in  three  C)i_iarts  ot 
Beer  ;  let  it  lay  all  Night  to  cool ;  this  diirolved,  put 
it  into  your  Hogfhead  next  Morning  perfectly  cold  ; 
for  if  it  is  but  as  warm  as  new  Milk,  it  v/ill  jelly  all 
the  Drink.  The  Beer  or  Ale  in  a  Week  after  fhould 
be  tapt,  elfe  it's  apt  to  flat,  for  this  Ingredient  Flats 
as  well  as  Fines,  and  therefore  is  now  more  in  Difufti 
than  formerly  ;  but  remember  to  llir  it  thoroughly 
well  v/ith  a  wooden  Paddle,  when  the  Ifinglafs  is  put 
into  the  Ca/k.  . 

J  fcco-fui 
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A  fecond  Way. 
pUT  two  or  three  Handfuls  of  fmall  red  Gravel,  or 
^  Hetter  fcouring  Sand  into  a  Barrel,  ftir  irV,vell 
about  and  it  will  anfwer. 

A  third  Way. 
"DOIL  a  Pint  of  Wheat  in  two  Quarts  of  Water, 
^  then  fqueeze  out  the  liquid  Part  through  a  fine 
Linen  Cloth.  Put  a  Pint  of  it  into  a  twelve  or  fix- 
teen  Gallon  Caflc  of  Ale,  it  not  only  fines  but  pre- 
fcrves. 

A  fourth  Way. 
COME  Brewers  put,  for  fining  and  heightning  the 
^  Colour  of  brown  Beer,  five  or  fix  Qiiarts  of  pick'J 
Elderberries  into  a  Pail  of  Ifinglafs  Beer.  In  tims 
they  will  diflblve  in  the  Beer,  or  you  may  fqueeze 
and  llrain  ihcin  through  a  Sieve,  and  then  it  is  fit 
for  Ule. 

'7!?  Fhie  and  Feed  Drink  a  fifth  Way. 
'T^AKE  the  Whites  of  three  Eggs  and  their  Shells, 
aiid-mix  with  Flour  of  Horfe-Beans  made  fine, 
(that  have  been  iplit  and  dded  on  the  Kiln)  but  none 
of  the  Hufk,  and  fome  clean  Brandy,  make  it  all  up 
with  fome  Treacle,  and  put  it  into  a  Kilderkin. 
A  fixth  Way. 

'"pHEY  will  take  Hops  that  have  been  boiled 
^  l\vci]ty  or  Thirty  Minutes  in  a  firft  Wort,  and 
dry  them  again  ;  then  put  half  a  Pound  into  a  Kilder- 
kin, and  it  will  fine  it  very  well ;  and  are  better  than 
frefli  unboiled  Hops ;  becaufe  thefe  will  gather,  foms 
into  a  Head,  and  fome  fettle,  and  fo  are  apt  to  foul 
the  Drink  ia  Draught.  Others  have  ufed  green  Hops 
oft'  the  Vine,  when  they  have  been  near  ripe,  and  put 
into  a  Veflel,  that  anfwered  very  well. 
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A  feventh  Way. 
TT  is  the  Pra(Sl:ice  of  a  certain  Man,  whenever  he 
-.  iiappens  to  have  any  Drink  too  ftale,  to  put  fome 
Tcalding  Water  on  Hops  under  a  Cover  j  where  after 
.having  infufed  fome  time,  he  puts  all  into  the  Bung- 
hole  to  iine,  recover,  and  preferve  the  fame. 
To  keep  fmall  Beer  without  Hops. 
A  NOTHER  ufes  no  Hops  in  making  his  fmall 
Beer,  ali  the  Winter  efpecially,   but  infiread 
thereof,  mixes  a  Penny-worth  of  Treacle  with  a 
Handful  of  Wheat  and  Bean-Flour,  to  which  he  adds 
a  Penny-worth  of  beaten  Ginger,  and  kneads  it  into 
a  due  Confidence,  which  he  puts  into  a  Hogfhead 
and  bungs  up. 

The  Method  of  a  private  Family  to  improve  their 
Drink. 

•T^HEY  never  Tun  without  putting  a  little  Salt  and 
powdered  Ginger  mixed  together  into  it. 

Mujiy  Drink. 
TS  occafioned  by  mufty  Veflels,  it  is  cured  by  run- 

nlng  it  through  the  Grains. 

To  preferve  Drink  that  is  to  he  fent  Abroad, 
T^RAW  oiF  the  Ale,  or  Beer  into  a  clean  Ca/Ic ; 
^  then  pound  fome  flit,  dried  Horfe-Beans,  free  of 
their  Hulls,  'till  they  are  well  powdered,  or  made  fo 
by  grinding  them  in  a  Mill :  With  this  mix  a  little 
Yeaft  and  knead  it ;  then  dry  it  by  a  Fire  ;  but  not 
in  an  Oven,  becaufe  it  may  be  too  hot  for  this  Ufe. 
The  Quantity  of  a  fmall  Dumplin  will  ferve  for  a 
Hogfhead. 

To  help  decayed  Drink. 
COME  will  put  the  Afhes  of  Beech  into  a  Bag 
which  they  will  let  hang  in  the  Liquor  by  a  String, 
and  bung  clofe  j  fome  put  Horfe-Beans  into  the  Drink 

to 
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to  preferve  it  mellow,  but  too  many  will  give  it  a 
difagreeablc  bitter  Tang. 

When  Beer  is  four  proceed  thus : 
*~r^O  a  Kilderkin  of  Beer  throw  in  a  Quart  of  Oiit- 
^  Meal,  leave  the  Bung  loofe  for  three  or  four 
Days,  after  which  ftop  itclofe;  let  it  ftand  a  Month, 
and  it  will  be  iit  for  Ufe,  Or  thus :  Throw  in  a  Lump 
of  Chalk  of  about  half  a  Pound  ;  and  when  it  has  done 
working,  ftop  it  clofe  for  five  or  fix  Weeks  before 
you  tap  it. 

In  Lincohjhire  they  proceed  thus : 
T^HEN  four  or  foul  Beer,  they  throw  in  at  the 
Bung-hole  a  Piece  of  unflaked  Lime  (accord- 
ing to  the  Size  of  tlie  Veflel,  about  a  Pound  to  a  Kil- 
derkin) leaving  the  Bung  loofe  two  or  three  Days ; 
then  ftop  it  clofe,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  Ufe  in  about  a 
Month. 

To  Cure  a  Hog/head  of  four  Ale  or  Beer. 
'y^AKE  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  Oitter  Shell  Powder, 
half  an  Ounce  of  Cream  of  Tartar,  the  like 
Qviantity  of  Bay-falt,  and  one  Ounce  and  a  half  of 

Ifinglafs.  If  Sour ^  take  four  or  five  Pounds  of 

Mutton  cut  in  Pieces,  four  Ounces  of  Egg  Shells 
dried,  and  half  an  Ounce  of  Salt  of  Tartar;  put  thefe 
into  the  Ca'fks,  and  your  Liquor  will  foon  be  reftored 

to  its-firft  Perfc6tion.  Notc^  The  above  Qiiantity 

of  Ingredients  are  for  half  a  Hogftiead  of  either  Ale 
or  Beer;  if  ihe  Liquor  be  more  in  Quantity,  the  In- 
gredients muft  be  increafed  in  Proportion  thereto. 

Vmnping  Malt  Liquors. 
TS  of  late  m.uch  in  Practice  for  its  excellent  Service 
in  recovenng,  preferving,  and  fining  ftroiig  Oc 
toher  and  March^ztxs  in  particular  ;  becaufe  by  a  nevV 
Fermentation  the  whole  Body  of  the  old  Drink  is  re- 
Dewed  and  brought  under  a  frefh  Nature  ;  and  thus  a 

Butt 
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Butt  of  fuch  Liquor  need  never  fufFer  Damage  or  be 
Ipoiled  by  Stalenefs  or  Age,  fince  you  may  alter  the 
Cafe  at  pleafure.  77;^  fF^iy  te  do  it  is  thus  :  Divide  your 
Butt  into  two  Parts  by  racking  it  off,  then  both 
Up  with  new  Drink  of  the  fame  Sort,  and  in  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  you  may  draw  it  off  fine. 
The  7iew  Way  of  Managing  Jirong  Drink  from  the 
Tunning  to  the  Drawing. 

'TpO  do  this  there  is  more  than  one  Way  ufed.  One 
Perfon  I  know  never  flops  the  Cork-hole  of  the 
upright  Butt,  but  lets  it  alone  a  Month,  two,  or  three, 
'till  he  perceives  the  Drink  well  fettled,  and  then  racks 
it  off  into  another  Butt,  with  two  Pounds  of  new 
Hops,  which  he  immediately  flops  up  at  both  Bung 
and  Cork- hole.    Another  leaves  his  Cork-hole  open 
only  a  Month,  and  then  flops  it  up  ;  then  about  a 
Month  before  he  draws  for  good,  he  takes  out  a  little 
of  the  fame  Beer,  and  puts  it  on  two  Pounds  of  rubbed 
new  Hops,  which  he  pours  into  the  Cafk,  and  flops 
all  clofe  and  fecure.    Another  lets  his  large  Cafk  of 
three  Hogflieads  ftand,   with  an  open  Vent,  fix 
Months,  only  with  a  Piece  of  brown  Paper  pa/^ed  be- 
fore the  Cock-hole  ;  and  then  he  puts  in  tvvro  Pounds 
of  Hops  that  had  been  boiled  but  twenty  Minutes  in  a 
firft  Wort,  and  dried,  and  one  good  Handful  of  Salt ; 
then  dire£lly  flops  all  very  clofe.  In  about  a  Muiith's 
Time  it  will  be  fine  and  fit  to  draw  and  be  bnik 
to  the  laft.    But  others  are  fo  nice  in  this  Point,  that 
inftead  of  keeping  thefe  boiled  Hops  dried  by  them, 
they  fo  contrive  to  brew,  that  they  may  have  ti.em 
diredly,  to  put  into  the  Cafks  of  Beer  whicli  they 
want  to  fine  down,  jufl  as  they  are  done  with  ;  and 
fay,  that  for  this  purpofe  an  ufed  Hop  boiled  but  a 
little  While,  is  better  than  an  entire  dry  one,  becaufe 
the  former  will  fink  and  drive  down  the  Fseces  pre- 
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fently,  when  the  frefh  ones  are  apt  to  remain  on  the 
Top.  On  theie  Accounts  People  differ,  fome  will 
fine  without  Racking,  others  will  rack  before  t-hey 
fine  ;  ifome  will  ufe  Salt,  others  none  but  Hops.  But 
when  they  intend  to  tap  their  Butt-Beer  at  four  Months 
old,  they  always  ufe  Salt  with  the  Hops  :  For  Salt 
ftales  Malt  Liquors  in  four  Months,  as  much  as 
twelve  iMonths  Age  will  do  without  it.  And  as  for 
the  leaving  open  the  Cork-hoJe  Vent,  1  am  of  Opini- 
on, that  Malt  Liquors  diseft  and  maturate  in  the 
Cafk  in  fomemeafure,  as  Food  does  in  the  Stomach, 
and  thus  become  more  fitted  for  the  animal  Secretions 
by  a  due  Age,  which  muft  be  more  or  lefs  according 
to  the  Strength  of  them.  Therefore  it's  the  Practice 
of  fome  not  to  flop  up  the  Cork-hole  for  fix  Months 
together,  on  purpofe  to  expofe  the  Drink  all  that  time 
to  the  free  AdmilTion  of  the  Air,  which  will  ruih  in, 
and,  by  its  Elailicity  and  Preflure,  throw  down  the 
grols  Particles,  keep  it  from  fretting,  and  thereby 
fine  and  ripen  it  the  fooner. 

The  Racking,  of  Malt  Liquors. 
T^REGS  (in  my  Opinion)  confift  of  the  earthy  and 

farinaceous  Parts,  mixed  with  the  acrid  Salts 
the  Compound  the  Liquor  is  made  up  of,  and  intrin- 
fically  contain  no  Spiiit  but  what  they  abforb  from  it  > 
which  Salts  not  being  fixed,  are  capable  by  fundrV 
Caufes  to  be  incited  into  Motion,  and  fo  caufe  extra 
Fermentations,  which,  U'hen  frequent,  fo  exhaufi;  the 
Spirit  of  the  Drink  as  to  get  the  Afcendanf,  and  ren- 
der it  vapid,  four  and  ill  taded.  But  I  remember  the 
Aflertion  of  a  certain  Perfontobe  othcrwife,  who  fai'^ 
that  the  Lee  of  any  Liquor  is  the  ilrongeft  Part  of 
but  mofl  and  fooneft  fubjc6t  to  fpoil  and  corrupt,  ant^ 
fo  long  as  that  holds  good  the  Liquor  feeds  on  it,  b^i^ 
after  fuch  a  critical  Time  it  will  fpoil  the  Drink,  af"" 
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this  he  fays  is  the  Caufe  for  Racking  ;  but  how  rea- 
fonable  this  is  I  leave  others  to  determine.  Some  are 
lb.€^irious  in  the  Obfervation  of  this,  that  they  will 
not  drav/ off  their  Drink  into  another  Cafk,  before  it 
has  pafTed  a  fecond  Fermentation  in  the  firft  Butt,  and 
this  happens  fooner  or  later,  by  tlie  Qiiantity  of  Faeces, 
the  Temper  of  the  Air,  and  the  Place  it  (lands  in  is; 
the  Crown  of  Yeafi:  that  lies  ju/l  below  the  Cork-hole 
(while  it  remains  on)  fecuring  it  from  taking  damage 
feveral  Months  together  :  And  when  they  do  not  rack 
it,  fuch  Beer  is  accounted  in  beft  Order  when  it  is 
drawn  after  the  middle  Hole  is  ftopt  up,  becaufe  it  has 
the  greater  Feed  from  the  remaining  Faeces.  Qbferve 
alfo,  that  the  Calk  you  intend  to  receive  yoift"  rack'd 
ofF  Liquor  in,  fhould  always  be  firft  feafoned  by  the 
Steam  of  a  Brimftone  Rag,  which  will  elFe^lually  ftop 
it's  Fermentation  and  fine  it.  I  muft  likevvlfe  hint 
that  it's  too  common  a  Way  with  fome  to  drive  the 
Brafs  Cock  with  a  Hammer  or  Mallet  into  the  iniddle 
Hole  of  the  Butt,  and  then  very  likely  the  Crown  of 
Yeft  falls  down,  and  the  Drink  grov/s  vapid,  flat, 
and  thick  ;  fo  alfo  are  thofc  liable  to  the  fame  Incon- 
veniences who  thus  inconfiderately  peg  a  Cafk. 

To  Bottle  Malt  Liquors. 
'"pKIS  is  certainly  a  great  Improvement  if  perform'd 
in  a  right  Time  and  Manner,  becaufe  Drink  thus 
confined  is  more  free  from  Air,  Heat,  and  Faeces, 
than  in  a  Barrel,  which  often  expofes  its  Spirits  to 
Lofs  by  Vent  and  frequent  Drawings  out.  But  the 
greatefl  Improvement  of  all,  is  when  Drink  becomes 
flat  and  deadened  by  the  CafKS  abforbing  its  Spirits, 
or  that  the  Sediments  have  attraded  them,  (jfc.  In 
^11  which  Cafes  Bottling  often  recovers  the  Liquor  and 
re  ertablifnes  it  in  a  greater  Finenefs,  Puiity,  and 
Briiknefs  than  ever,  and  efpecially  if  an  additional 

proper 
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proper  Food  be  allowed  it  that  will  give  it  a  long  Du- 
ration in  a  fafe  mellow  and  cool  Condition,  and  the 
furer  if  kept  from  heat  and  corked  well.  In  this  O'j'co- 
nomy  particular  Regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  Age 
of  the  Liquor,  that  it  be  full  ripe  and  not  too  young 
when  it  is  bottled  ;  if  it  is,  very  likely  it  will  throw 
out  the  Cork  or  burft  the  Bottles ;  which  to  prevent, 
cork  loofe  at  firft,  and  afterwards  firm  ;  and  if  after 
this  a  Ferment  is  perceived,  Joofen  again.  Stone 
Bottles  are  not  fo  good  as  Glafs,  becaufe  of  their 
rough  Infide,  that  is  fooner  apt  to  furr,  taint  and  leak, 
their  Mouths  uneven  to  Cork,  and  their  Sides  not  to 
be  feen  through.  Some  are  fo  curious  as  to  ufe  the 
Glafs  Stopple  inftead  of  the  Cork,  which  if  rightly 
fitted,  admits  of  no  penetration,  as  is  well  known  to 
the  Chymift,  who  by  this  means  retains  the  Spirits  of 
his  fiery  Liquors  in  the  beft  Manner.  You  may  for 
a  Day  or  two  after  bottling  keep  the  Bottles  in  col4 
Water  or  in  a  cold  Place,  or  have  fome  cold  Water 
now  and  then  thrown  over  them,  to  prevent  any  Fer- 
ment coming  on,  leaft  the  Air,  by  being  thus  clofely 
confined,  ftiould  break  the  Bottles,  when  a  Cork  nt 
the  room  of  a  Glafs  Stopple  would  favethcm  as  being 
of  a  porous  Nature.  Glafs  Bottles  are  fweetned  and 
cleaned  either  by  hot  or  cold  Water,  if  llinking  put 
them  in  a  Kettle  of  cold  and  boil  them,  but  do  not 
put  them  dov/n  while  hot  on  a  cold  Place,  leaft  the/ 
crack;  then  lay  them  on  dry  Boards,  Straw,  or  Cloth; 
if  dirty,  wafli  with  hard  Sand,  fmall  Stones,  or  better 
with  Shot.  Some  fteep  Corks  in  fcalding  Water  to 
make  them  more  pliable  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Bottles 
and  to  fill  up  their  Pores,  and  for  a  further  Security 
faften  them  in  with  fmall  Lon  Wire  twifted  about? 
after  the  Herefordjlnre  Fafliion,  that  they  pradife  i''' 
bottling  their  fine  Styre  Cyder.    Weak  Drink  foone? 

breaks 
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breaks  Bottles  than  Strong,  becaufe  the  Liquor  has 
J}ot  Strength  enough  to  detain  the  Spirits.    To  pre- 
1 '^ryg,  Drink  in  Bottles,  hy  them  fide-ways  to  keep 
(  ^he  Cork  moift,  the  Air  out,  and  confine  it  to  the 
j  ^ide,  where  it  cannot  efcape,  a  Way  much  better 
I  ^han  putting  the  Mouth  downwards  in  a  Frame ;  for 
|hen  if  there  be  any  Faeces  they  will  come  out  at  firfl. 
"utting  Bottles  in  Sand  in  fome  meafure  keeps  them 
^rom  the  Power  of  the  Air,  but  this  is  not  quite  fo 
Rood  as  if  they  were  kept  in  Water,  which  prevents 
I  ■'^  retting  or  Fermentation,  and  adds  a  Strength  to  the 
j  t)rink  hj  its  intenfc  Coldnefs,  which  likewitc  checks 
'  ^he  A£l:ivity  of  its  Spirits,  and  by  its  clofe  Body  keeps 
'^Ut  Air  efpecially  if  it  is  fpring  Water.  For  thisPur- 
Pofe,  in  many  Cellars  there  may  be  Tanks  or  Cifterns 
'  '^lade  to  hold  Water  either  with  Stone  or  Brick  by  the 
^elp  of  Plaifter  of  Paris,  or  with  a  cementing  Com- 
'  Pofition  made  of  Oil,  new  flaked  Lime,  and  a  little 
Cotton- Wool,  that  vi'ill  harden  the  more,  the  longer 
the  Water  lies  in  them :  Or  lay  fuch  Stone  or  Brick 
'ti  a  Bed  of  Clay  beaten  and  trod  very  fine  before,  fo 
that  it  may  be  a  Foot  thick  at  leaft  on  all  the  Sides 
^nd  Bottom,  as  the  Brewers  order  their  Tunsj  and 
to  empty  them  at  pleafure,  a  Hand-pump  of  a  fm^ill 
Size  may  be  made  ufe  of;  or  in  Cellars  there  may  be 
hrge  Holes  made  in  the  Side- Walls  that  will  contain 
Number  of  Bottles,  as  is  commonly  done  in  the 
Country,  and  the  nearer  tkefe  are  to  the  Ground  the 
l>etter  the  Liquor  will  keep.    But  if  this  Way  be  too 
troublefome,  little  Vaults  may  be  built  in  the  Cellar, 
Arched  over,  that  may  be  made  fo  clofe  as  to  keep  out 
iJiuch  Air,  and  fo  prevent  the  Damage  that  Drinks 
are  fubjc6t  to  from  their  changeable  Nature:  On  the 
Contrary,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  have* your  Bottle- 
^Wink  foon  ripe,  keep  it  above  Ground.-   *  , 
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When  Malt  Liquors  are  to  be  bottled  off,  obfervf^ 
the  following  Dire£lions.  Common  firong  brown 
Beer  of  eight  or  nine  Bu&els  to  the  Hoglhead,  brewed 
in  Osioher^  may,  if  free  and  clear  of  Ferment,  be 
bottled  off  at  Midjuinmer  \  pale  ftrong  Beer  brewed 
in  March ^  may  be  bottled  off  at  C/^rji/^/wrti,  under  the' 
Aime  Provifo  :  But  always  forbear  this  Work  when 
it's  Muddy  by  Change  of  Weather,  or  the  falling 
down  of  the  Crown  of  Yeaft,  becaufe  then  the  Drink 
goes  through  fome  Alterations  that  thicken  and  worlc 
it  in  a  fmall  Degree,  which  caufes  the  Lees  at  laft  to 
receive  the  Spirits,  that  are  hereby  made  fmaller  by 
the  Tranfaftion,  and  from  hence  the  Liquor  is  fed 
'till  it  is  ripe  for  Bottling.  To  feed  bottled  Beer  of 
Ale  there  are  feveral  Ways.  Firji^  put  three  Horfe- 
Beans  into  each  Bottle  of  ftrong  Beer,  and  it  will 
prsfcrye  it  mellow  a  long  Time.  Secondly^  put  into  a 
Quart  of  Spring  Water  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar,  (the 
finer  the  better)  and  a  Pennyworth  of  Cloves ;  boil 
all  together  moderately  half  an  Hour,  and  fcum  it 
well  in  that  Time  ;  when  cold  put  two  Spoonfuls  into 
each  Bottle  that  is  to  be  kept  long,  and  three  to  be 
drank  foon  ;  it  is  fuch  a  great  Improvement  that  it  is 
generally  made  ufe  of  by  fome  Publicans  to  recover 
their  Tap-droppings,  which  it  will  do  in  two  or  three 
Days,  if  the  Bottle  is  kept  in  a  warm  Place.  To  keep 
Bottles  from  bur/ling,  make  a  Hole  in  the  middle 
the  Cork  with  a  Nail  or  Awl,  and  the  Bottle  wi''^ 
never  burft,  it  will  keep  out  the  Wind,  becaufe  the 
Moifture  of  the  Drink  will  fwell  it :  Or  put  into  each 
Bottle  one  or  two  Pepper-Corns,  and  it  will  never  ilV' 
The  common  Way  of  making  Drink  ripe  prefent!/ 
is  to  boil  f{^ma  coarfe  Sugar  in  Water,  and  vs^hen  cold* 
work^i*  wiclit  little  Yeaft,  of  this  put  two,  three,  oi" 
four  Spsonfu'  into  a  Bottle  with  two  Cloves  over 
.  Night, 
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^^ight,  and  if  it  ftands  in  a  warm  Place,  it  will  be 
j  feady  next  Day,  and  be  very  apt  to  fwdl  the  Belly  of 
^  ^h^^, Drinkers  with  its  windy,  unwhulfome,  yeafty 
' ,  _^uality.    Others  will  do  this  Feat  more  quickly,  even 
i  in  the  time  of  a  Mu2;  of  Liquor  is  brinsiinfT  out  of  the 
^--ellar,  though  it  be  Tap-droppings ;  they  will  put  a 
:  I^iece  of  Diaper  or  Damaflc  over  the  Pot  or  Mug,  and 
With  a  Jirk  turn  it  Topfey-turvey  and  back  again, 
Which  with  a  Jolt  or  two  more,  will  caufe  a  frothy 
Head  in  Imitation  of  bottled  Drink.    Or  if  Drink  is 
'  ^  little  pricked  or  fading,  put  to  it  a  little  Syrup  of 
I  Clary,  and  let  it  ferment  with  a  little  Barm,  and  it 
'  Will  recover  it,  and  when  it  is  well  fettled,  bottle  it 
j  Jip,  putting  in  a  Clove  or  two  with  a  Lump  of  Sugar 
into  each  Bottle. 

A  private  Perfon  ufed  to  bottle  off  a  clear  Ale  by 
Wiling  a  Bag  of  Wheat  in  the  W ort.  Another  would 
put  a  Spoonful  of  fugared  Water  into  each  Bottle. 
!  Another  would  have  clear  Drink  to  Bottle  off,  by  put- 
j  ting  two  or  three  Chalk-Stones  into  the  Barrel,  or 
I  I^owder  of  Chalk. 

Thus  by  trying  frequent  Experiments,  of  adding 
I  iiiore  or  lefs  to  any  of  the  foregoing  Receipts,  accord- 
ijig  to  your  Palate,  you  will  arrive  to  the  Knowledge 
of  difcerning  at  at  firft  view  what  every  particular 
Subjedl  requires  or  will  bear  :  And  remember  that  all 
Liquors  muft  be  fine  before  they  are  bottled,  or  they 
Will  grow  fharp  and  ferment  in  the  Bottles,  and  will 
riever  be  good. 
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THE 

Coj7ipleat  Family  Distiller. 

T>EFORE  We  enter  upon  the  Bufinefs  of  Diftiller}'? 

it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  our  Readers  pC' 
feftly  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  it.  In  Books 
of  Chemiftry  we  fee  a  Variety  of  Stills  in  different 
Forms,  but  there  are  only  two  Sorts  that  are  ufeful  J 
and  thefe  are  the  common  Stills  with  a  Worm  Tub? 
and  the  Bucket  Headed  ones. 

The  Still  with  a  Worm  Tub  is  fitteft  for  making 
Simple  Waters ;  but  that  with  a  Bucket  Head  is  moi*^ 
ufeful  for  Cordial  Waters  in  a  Family  ;  the  other  be' 
ing  rather  adapted  to  larger  Quantities. 

That  the  Reader  may  be  the  better  acquainted  wit^ 
what  diftilling  is,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve,  Th^'' 
when  a  Pot  boils  a  Steam  always  rifes ;  this  Steam 
the  Water  itfelf,  only  in  a  lighter  Form.  The'^^ 
Vapours  by  being  condenfed  with  Cold  become  W^' 
ter  again,  as  may  be  obferved  by  only  putting  a  Li'* 
or  Cover  upon  a  boiling  Pot,  where  you  will  find  ^'^ 
form  the  Steam  into  Drops. 

The  Still  is  an  open  Pot,  but  inftead  of  a  Lid,  ^ 
Head  is  put  on  it ;  this  is  hollow,  and  has  a  Spoi'^^ 
through  which  the  Vapour  finds  its  Way:  When  the'^ 
is  a  Worm  Tub  the  Head  is  naked  and  hot,  and  tb^ 
Vapour  running  through  the  Worm,  which  is  a:  ^P'' 
ral  Pipe  covered  with  cold  Water,  there  condenif 
into  a  Liquid.  In  the  other  Way,  a  Sort  of  Bucket  J* 
fixed  round  the  Head,  and  cold  Water  being  put  int^ 
that,  the  Vapour  is  turned  into  Wat^r  there,  and  ru^s 
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<>ut  at  the  Pipe  or  Nofe,  where  a  Veflel  is  placed  to 
receive  it.  In  the  other  Cafe,  this  VefTel  is  put  at 
tlje  l^nd  of  the  Worm  which  comes  out  of  the  Tub. 

I'ake  Care  that  the  Head  in  the  Bucket-Still  be  al- 
ways kept  cool  by  drawing  ofF  the  Water  in  the  Buc- 
l«et  as  faft  as  it  grows  at  all  hot,  and  putting  cold 
Water  in  the  Place.  As  to  the  Worm  Tub  StilJ,  if 
the  Tub  be  tolerably  large,  the  Quantity  of  Water  it 
holds  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  Worm  cool  during 
the  Time  of  diftillingthe  Qiiantity  of  any  one  Water 
Ufed  in  a  Family  without  changing ;  but  it  fliould  be 
let  out  after  every  Time  ufing,  and  fupplied  with  frefli, 
otherwife  it  will  grow  ftinking  and  offenfive. 

The  Fire  mult  be  brifk  for  Simple  Waters,  and 
gentle  for  Cordial  Ones ;  and  if,  from  its  being  too 
violent,  either  of  them  boil  over,  and  run  thick  and 
foul  into  the  Veflel  that  is  fet  to  receive  the  Water, 
the  whole  muft  be  put  back,  and  diftilled  over  again. 

The  Waters  that  have  powdered  Ingredients  are 
fnofl:  liable  to  thefe  Accidents.  Cinnamon  Water  is 
the  moft  apt  to  boil  over  of  all  others,  and  Care  muft 
therefore  be  taken  accordingly. 

All  Things  will  not  yield  their  Virtues  in  Water, 
but  mofl:  will :  The  Water  of  Gentian  is  not  bitter, 
fior  is  the  Water  of  Jalap  a  Purge ;  but  the  Water  of 
J*enny  Royal  has  all  the  Virtues  of  the  Herb  j  and  in 
like  Manner  almoft  any  other  Herb  or  Ingredient : 
And  it  may  ferve  as  an  univerfal  Maxim,  That  all 
Thi  ngs  whofe  Virtue  lies  in  their  Oil,  yield  it  all  by 
i^iftillation. 

To  dljfil  Cherry  Water. 

TAKE  two  Quarts  of  red  Wine,  four  Pounds  of 
common  Cherries,  one  Ounce  of  Rofemary,  one 
Ounce  of  Balm,  two  Ounces  of  Cinnamon  broken  in 
Sticks,  one  Dram  of  Nutmegs,  quartered  j  fteepthem 

in 
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in  an  earthen  Pot  all  Night ;  the  next  Morning 
diftil  them  in  an  ordinary  Still,  and  keep  a  pretty 
quick:  Fire  under  them  ;  after  it  is  diftilled,  put  to 
every  Quart  of  Water  four  Ounces  of  white  Sugar- 
candy,  and  hang  in  it  a  Bag  with  a  little  Mufli  and 
Ambergreafe  ;  flop  itclofe.  It  is  good  in  any  Weak'' 
nefs  or  Fevers,  where  other  hot  Waters  cannot  be 
given,  to  comfort  the  Stomach  and  Spirits. 

Strong  Cinnamon  Water. 
'T^AKE  of  Cinnamon  bruifed,  two  Pounds;  Canary> . 

two  Qiiarts  ;  Sherry,  four  Qijarts  ;  Brandy,  fouf 
Quarts :  Diftil  it  in  a  hot  Still,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
add  to  it  two  Pounds  of  double- refined  Sugar  pounded) 
and  after  it  has  fiood  a-while,  rack  it  off  into  nevV 
Bottles,  v/hich  will  render  it  fit  for  ufe. 

Cordial  Cinnamon  Water. 
'T^AKE  of  Cinnamon  bruifed,  twelve  Ounces ;  of 
'  Fountain- Water,  five  Quarts ;  French  Barley? 
half  a  Pound  ;  diftil  it  in  a  cold  Still  according  to  Art. 

Hun  gary  Water. 
'npAKE  Flowers  of  Rofemary  tv.^enty  Ounces,  rec' 

tihed  Spirit  of  Wine  three  ?mts ;  let  them  infu^^ 
fome  Days,  and  then  draw  ofF  as  much  as  there  W^s 
Spirit  put  in. 

Mint  Water. 

^AKE  Mint  dried  four  Pounds ;  two  Gallons  an^ 
a  half  of  Proof-fpirits  ;  three  Gallons  of  Water} 
diftil  them,  and  fweeten  with  one  Pound  and  a.  ha^^ 
Sugar. 

Nutmeg  Water. 
'T^AKE  Nutmegs  bruifed,  half  a  Pound  ;  Orang^' 
peels,  an  Ounce  ;  Spirit  of  Wine  redlified,  thre^ 
Gallons,  with  a  fufficient  Qirantity  of  Water  ;  <li^.' 
and  fweeten  it  with  two  Pounds  of  Loaf-Sugar.    1^  J? 
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a  mOil  excellent  Cephalick  and  Stomachlck  Cordial ; 
it  helps  the  Memory,  and  ftrengthens  the  Eye-fight, 
v., »  Compound  Hotfe-radifh  Water. 

'T^AKE  the  Leaves  of  both  the  Scurvy-Grafles,  frefli 
,  gathered  in  the  Spring,  of  each  fix  Ounces ;  add 
of  Brook-lime  and  Water- crefles,  each  four  Ounces; 
of  Horfe-radifh-root  two  Pounds;  Arum-root  frefh 
fix  Ounces  ;  Winter's  Bark  and  Nutmegs,  of  each  four 
Ounces  ;  Lemon-peels  dried  two  Ounces  ;  French- 
Brandy  two  Quarts;  draw  off  by  diftillation  one 
Gallon.  It  is  good  againft  all  Obftrucflions  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Vifcera,  and  prevails  againft  the  Jaun- 
dice, Weaknefs  of  Conftitution,  and  Dropfies ;  and  is 
of  great  Service  in  all  Scorbutick  Cafes.  7'he  Dofe 
is  from  half  an  Ounce  to  three  or  four  Ounces,  unlcfs 
at  firft  diftilling,  and  then  it  muft  be  diluted.  You 
muft  fix  the  Worm  clofe  to  the  Receiver  by  a  Bladder, 
to  prevent  Spirits  flying  away. 

Compound  Wormwood  Water. 
'TpAKE  the  outward  frefh  Rinds  of  Lemons,  one 

Pound  and  a  half ;  Orange-peels,  one  Pound  ; 
Tops  of  dried  Wormwood,  Winter's  Cinnamon,  of 
each  half  a  Pound  ;  Flowers  of  Chamomile  four 
Ounces,  lefler  Cardamums  not  hufk'xl.  Cloves,  Cu- 
bebs,  Camels-hay,  of  each  one  Ounce ;  Cinnamon, 
Nutmegs,  Caraways,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Spirits  of 
Wine  fix  Quarts,  Spring-  Water  four  Gallons  and  a 
half:  Digefl  for  three  Days,  then  diftil  in  Balneo 
Mar'icB  to  drynefs.  It  is  an  excellent  Stomachick 
Water,  and  a  good  Cordial. 

Simple  Wormwood  Water. 
'"pAKE  Wormwood  dried  one  Pound,  Caraway- 

Seeds  bruifed  four  Ounces,  Spirits  of  Wine  three 
pallons  ;  infufe  them,  and  diftil  them,  and  then  put 
ift  one  Pound  and  half  of  Sugar,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

I  ro 
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To  make  Compound  Par/ley  Water. 
'TpAKE  of  Pariley-Roots  four  Ounces ;  frefh  Horfe- 

radifli-root,  and  Juniper-berries,  of  each  th-'^:: 
Ounces  ;  the  Tops  of  St,  John's- Wort,  Biting  Aif- 
mart,  and  Elder-Flowers,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  the 
Seeds  of  Wild  Carrot,  Sweet  Fennel  and  Parfley,  of 
each  an  Ounce  and  a  half:  Slice  and  bruife  the  Ingre- 
dients; add  thereto  two  Gallons  of  French-Brandy,  and 
common  Water  two  Gallons  ;  let  them  fteep  together 
in  the  Still  three  or  four  Days,  and  then  draw  off  two 
Gallons.  It  is  good  for  the  Gravel  and  Stone. 
A  Water  for  weak  Stomachy  Small-Fox^,  MeaJIes  and 

S.urfeits,  in  great  ejieem  with  ^leen  Elizabeth, 
'TpAKE  Sage,  Celandine,  Rofemary,  Wormwood, 

Dragon,  Mugworc,  Pimpernel,  Scabius,  Agri- 
mony, Balm,  Scordium,  Centaury,  Carduus,  Betony? 
Rofa  Solis,  of  each  one  Ounce  ;  Angelica-roots,  Gen- 
tian, Tormentil-roots,  Zedoary-roots,  and  Liquorice, 
of  each  an  Ounce ;  flice  the  Roots,  and  fhred  the 
Herbs,  and  put  them  all  together  into  a  Gallon  of 
white-Wine  ;  cover  them  clofe,  and  let  them  infufe 
for  forty  eight  Hours  ;  then  diftii  them  iri  an  ordinary 
Still,  and  keep  the  Top  of  the  Siill  cold  with  w'^t 
Cloths :  Draw  off  three  Quarts,  and  keep  each  Quai  ^ 
by  itfelf.  When  you  take  it,  fweeten  it  with  Sugar; 
give  a  Child  two  Spoonfuls  of  the  firft  or  fecon^ 
Drawing,  or  four  of  the  laft  Drawing :  To  groW^^ 
Perfons  give  double  the  Quantity. 

Juniper  Water. 
^TpAKE  the  beft  Juniper-berries  twelve  Ounces? 

proof  Spirit  of  Wine  three  Gallons,  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Vv^ater,  and  diftil  them.  You  vs\^1 
fweeten  it  with  Sugar.  It  is  an  excellent  Remedy 
againfl:  Wind  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels ;  it  powef 
fully  provokes  Urine,  and  is  therefore  a  good  Diurt^' 
tiik  in  the  Gravel  and  the  Jaundice.  L^^^ 
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^  Lady  Brooke's  Treacle  IVater. 

TpAKE  the  Roots  of  Elecampane,  Gentian,  Cy- 
■*''*'prcrs,  Tormentil,  Angelica,  of  each  an  Ounce  ; 
of  the  Leaves  of  our  Lady's  Thiftl?,  a  Handful  and  a 
'^alf  J  Buglofs-Flowers,  Borage,  Marigold,  and  Rofe- 
i^lary,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  of  Citron-p^els,  an 
Ounce;  Venice-treacle,  a  Pound,  dillolved  in  three 
^larts  of  Sack  ;  one  Pint  of  red-rofe  Water;  a  C^iart 
of  Carduus- VVater:  Lifufe   them   alJ    together  one 
and  then  diflil  in  a  Ro/e- Headed  Still. 
Rofemary  Water. 
j^AKE  three  Qiiarts  of  Rofemary-Flov/ers,  one 
Qi^iart  of  Cowflip-Flowers,   half  a  Pound  of 
t)ates,  two  Drams  of  Nutmegs,  half  a  Pound  of 
^love  July  Flowers,  half  a  Pound  of  Cinnamon,  and 
^Wo  Ounces  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun  floncd  ;  bruife  the 
Cinnamon,  and  fiice  the  Nutmegs  and  Dates  ;  fteep 
with  the  Flowers  all  Night  in  fix  Qiiarts  of  Sack; 
^^e  next  Day  diftil  them  in  an  Alemhick,  and  draw 
?Vvav  three  Qiiarts  of  VVater  Vv'ith  a  flow  Fire  ;  put 
'^to  your  Receiver  one  Pound  of  white  Sugar-candy, 
^ou  may  put  the  firft  and  laft  Runnings  together,  and 
^eep  the  Middle  by  itfelf. 

Aqua  Cceleftis. 
I^AKE  Cinnamon  one  Ounce,  Ginger  half  an 
Ounce  ;  of  all  th^  Sanders,    each  lix  Drams  ; 
Cloves,  Galingals,   Nutmegs,  of  each  two  Drams 
^'id  a  half ;  Mace,  Cubebs,  of  each  one  Dram  ;  Car- 
^^niums  the  greater  and  lefler,  of  each  three  Drams ; 
^edoary  half  an  Ounce ;  Seeds  of  Fennel-Flov/ers 
^^ree  Drams  ;  of  Anife,  Fennel,  Wild-Carrot,  BaGl,  of 
J^eh  one  Dram  and  a  half ;  Roots  of  Angelica,  A vens, 
liquorice,   Valerian,    Calamus  Jtomaticus^  Leaves 
Clary,  Thyme,  Calammr,  Penny-Royal,  Mint, 
Mother  of  Thyme,  iMarjoram,  of  each  two  Drams  ; 

I  2  Flowers 
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FJowers  of  red  Rofes,  Sage,  Rofemary,  Betony> 
Stoechas,  Borage,  Buglofs,  of  each  one  Dram  and  ^ 
half ;  Citron-peels  three  Drams ;  bruife  them  tO;  * 
grofs  Powder  all  together ;  infufe  them  two  or  thre^ 
Weeks  tn  fix  Quarts  of  Spirit  of  Wine  ;  then  draw  off 
as  much  by  Diftillation,  and  add  to  the  Water  ^pecic^ 
DiambreSf  Ar omaticu7n  Rofacewn^  Diamofchu  Dukth 
Diarrhod.  Abhat,  and  EleiStuary  of  Gems,  of  each  three 
Drams ;  Yellow  Sanders  two  Drams  ;  Ambergreafe 
and  Mufk,  of  each  one  Scruple  ;  'Julapium  RofeaUi^^ 
one  Pound :  Let  them  ffand  one  Month,  frequent^/ 
fliaking  the  Veflel,  and  then  decant  it  for  Ufe. 

An  excellent  Cordial  Water. 
'T^AKE  Peels  of  dried  Citrons  and  Oranges,  Nut' 
^  megs,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  of  each  two  Ounces} 
Roots  of  Cyprefs,  Florentine-orrice,  Calamus  Arontd' 
ticusy  of  each  one  Ounce ;  Zedoary,  GalingalSj 
Ginger,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Tops  of  Lavendef 
and  Rofemary,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Leaves  of  BayS» 
Marjoram,  Mint,  Sage,  Thyme,  of  each  one  Ounce  K 
frefli  Flowers  of  white  and  damafl<  Rofes,  of  ead* 
one  Ounce  ;  infufe  them  in  two  Quarts  of  Dama/^^' 
rofe  Water,  and  one  Gallon  of  Brandy  ;  diftil  therf  > 
and  draw  off  five  Quarts.  It  is  a  very  good  Ceph''' 
lick,  and  a  convenient  Julip  in  all  nervous  Cafe^' 
alfo  a  pleafant  Dram,  and  very  good  upon  any  fudde'^ 
Sicknefs. 

Aqua  Mirabilis. 
'T^AKE  Cardamum,  Cubebs,  Galingal,  Clov^^' 

Ginger,  Mace,  Nutmegs,  of  each  a  Dram  ; 
Juice  of  Celandine,  half  a  Pint ;  mingle  all  thefe  f^' 
gether,  bruifed  to  Powder  with  the  Juice,  and  a 

Aqua  Vita,  and  three  Pints  of  white  Wine;  P*^ 
them  together  into  a  Glafs- Still ;  let  it  ftand  all  Nig^^' 
and  in  the  Morning  diftil  it  with  a  very  gentle  I'i''^' 
It  is  excellent  agalnft  the  Palfy,  and  very  reftorati^/j 
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the  Summer  one  Spoonfu]  may  be  taken  in  a  Week, 
Rafting ;  and  in  the  Winter  two  Spoonfuls. 

Aqua  Mirabilis  Another  Way. 
'Y^AKE  Balm,  Mint,  Celandine,  Angelica,  of  each 
I         a  fufficient  Quantity  ;  Dares,  twelve  Ounces ; 
j  Cubebs,   Galingal,   Cardamums,    Ginger,  Cloves, 
Mace,  Nutmegs,  of  each  one  C3unce ;  Orange  and 
Lemon-rind,  of  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Carraway  and 
Corriander-feeds,  of  each  two  Ounces  ;  Rolemary- 
t'lowers,   Marigold-Flowers,   and  Melilot-Flowcrs, 
of  each  an  Ounce  :  Brulis  the  1'hings  which  ought  to 
bruifed,  and  infufe  them  in  a  fufficient  Qiiantity  of 
Water  for  the  Space  of  twenty  four  Hours ;  then, 
With  feven  Gallons  of  Brandy,  difW  it  in  an  Alem- 
bick ;  Add  four  Pounds  of  Sugar  to  fweeten  it. 
i  Walnut  Water, 

j  'TpAKE  green  Walnuts  in  the  Beginning  of  June  j 
I         beat  them  in  a  Mortar,  and  diftil  ihent  in  a  colci 
Still,  and  keep  the  Water  by  itfclf :  Then  aboui  Mid- 
fummer  gather  fome  more,  and  ufe  them  as  yf)u  did 
the  firff,  and  keep  that  alfo  by  itfelf:  Gather  \  our 
Walnuts  a  third  Time,  a  Fortnight  afcer  Midlum- 
^er,  and  ufe  them  in  the  fame  Manner.    Then  take 
^  Qiiart  of  each,  mix  them  together,  and  diftil  them 
a  Glafs-StiJI,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe.    It  is  deemed 
good  in  Paralytica!  and  Dropfical  Diforders. 
^0  make  Dr.  Stephens'j  Water  ;  from  a  Receipt  he  him- 
J'elf  gave  ( a  Utile  before  his  Death )  to  the  Archhijf^op 
of  Canterbury. 
*T^AKE  Cinnamon,  Ginger,  Nutmegs,  Grains  of 
Paradife,  Cloves,  Anileeds,  Fennel-feeds,  Cara- 
Way-feeds,  of  each  two  Drams ;  Sage,  Chamomile, 
Marjoram,  Lavender,  Mint,  Red-Rofes,  Pellitory 
the  Wall,   Rofemary  and  Thyme,   and  Wild 
"i'hyme,  of  each  one  Ounce  ;  break  the  Spices  fine, 
I  3  bruifc 
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bruife  the  Herbs  fmall,  and  put  them  into  two  Gallon^ 
of  Bourdeaux  red  Wine,  and  let  them  iland  twenty 
four  Hours,  flirriiig  them;  then  put  theni  into  .a'^ 
Alembick,  and  keep  the  firft  Water  by  itrtlf,  for  it  is 
bell ;  the  fccond  Water  is  good,  but  not  equal  with 
the  firft.  It  comforts  the  Spirits,  and  litlps  aU  difeaii?^ 
that  arife  fiom  cold  :  It  kills  Worms  in  the  Body? 
and  comforts  the  Stomach;  With  this  VV'ater  the  oM 
Doctor  preferved  his  Life  till  he  was  not  able  to 
nor  ride,  having  kept  his  Bed  five  Years,  when  all 
other  Phyficians  thought  it  impoffible  for  liim  to  li^'^ 
one  Year  :  He  owned  before  his  Death,  that  he  neve' 
ufed  any  other  Phyfick  but  this.  It  v»?ill  be  the  better 
if  you  fe"t  it  in  the  Sun  in  the  Summer. 

A  good  Water  to  be  arank  in  a  Fever. 
'T~^AKE  a  Quart  of  red  Wine,  and  a  Quart  of  Milk' 
■*•    diftil  them  together.    The  Patient  may  in'^ 
plentifully  of  it,  and  it  will  allay  the  Heat,  and  brin^ 
the  Body  into  a  good  Temperature, 

To  make  right  Ufquebaugh,  according  to  the  Receipt  4 
that  tvhich  which  tuas  made  for  the  Ufe  of  Ki^t 
William  IH.  -when  in  Ireland. 
'T^AKE  ten  Gallons  of  a  good  Brandy-Spirit,  ma<J^ 
from  flrong  Beer,  and  fome  new  Malt ;  Anifee'l^ 
one  Pound  ;  Cloves  two  Ounces  ;  Nutmegs,  Gingcf' 
and  Caraway-Seeds,  each  four  Ounces:  Di/lil  the'^^ 
into  Proof-Spirit,  according  to  Art ;  then  add  to  tl'^ 
liquid  Part  Spanifh-Liquorice,  Raihns  ot  the  S^'^ 
floned,  of  each  two  Pounds  well  bruifed  ;  Dat<^^ 
floned,  and  the  white  Skin  taken  off,  fuur  Ounces ' 
Cinn.-fmon  the  like  Qiiantity  ;  keep  ihcm  four  D^y^- 
in  a  clofe  Vefiel,  well  Hopped  ;  and  -at  the  P^nd  °^ 
three  Days  add  three  Grains  of  Mu(k  and  Ambe'''. 
gr-  afc,  difiolved  and  dulcified  wiih  five  Pounds  '^^ 
Nevis  Sugar  j  itir  thtna  weil  at  Tmics,  ten  D^y^', 
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and  llraln  the  liquid  Part  through  a  Flannel,  fixed  on 
a  Sieve,  or  any  other  convenient  Place  j  fine  it  down 
w^h  Whites  of  Eggs  and  Flour.  Some  there  are 
who  only  draw  it  oft"  the  Lees  into  other  Caflcs,  that 
keep  it  when  fine.  And  thus,  as  you  would  have  it 
richer  or  weaker;  you  may  take  better  or  worfe  Spirits, 
or  more  or  lefs  of  the  ingredients,  tho'  the  Way  of 
making  and  ordering  is  the  fame. 

Surfeit  Water. 
^■pAKE  Centaury,  Ma:  igold- Flowers,  Mint,  Rofe- 
mary,  Mugwort,  Scordium,  Rue,  Carduus, 
Balm,  Dragons,  St.  John's  wort,  of  ep.ch  three 
Ounces  J  Roots  of  Angelica,  Butter- bur,  Piony, 
Scorzonera,  of  Q?ich{&vi:n  Oanzts  \  Calamus  Aroma - 
ticus^  Galingal,  Angelica-Seeds,  Carav/ay-Seeds,  of 
each  ten  Drams;  Ginger  fix  Drams;  red  Poppy- 
Flowers  three  Handfuls ;  Proof-Spirits  three  Gallons ; 
Water  one  Gallon  and  a  half:  Macerate,  diftil,  and 
fweetea  with  fine  Sugar  one  Pound  and  a  half,  and 
keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Caraway  Water. 
'T^AKE  Caraway- Seeds  brui fed,  one  Pound  ;  Proof- 
^    Spirits,  three  Gallons ;  Water,  one  Gallon  and 
a  half:  Draw  oft,  and  fweeten  with  one  Pound  and 
a  half  of  Sugar. 

Citron  Water. 
'  I  ^AKE  the  beft  Lemon-peel  bruifed,  eighteen 
Ounces;  Orange-peel,  nine  Ounces  ;  Nutmegs 
bruifed,  one  Quarter  of  a  Pound  ;  fi-rong  Proof- Spirits, 
three  Gallons ;  Water,  two  Gallons  :  Macerate  and 
diftil  them  ;  then  fweeten  it  with  two  Pounds  of 
double-refined  Loaf- Sugar,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

To  make  an  excellent  Plague  Water. 
npAKE  of  the  Roots  of  Angelica,  fiefh  dug  up, 
ni^ie  Ounces  j  Zedoary,  the  Leaves  of  Rue, 
I  4  Mint, 
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Mint,  and  Rofemary,  Juniper-Berries,  and  Venice 
Treacle,  of  each  an  Ounce  and  a  half ;  Virginia 
Sneak-root,  and  Seeds  of  Angelica,  each  fix  Dran^s/ 
Add  thereto  reftified  Spirit  of  Wine,  one  Gallon  i 
Water,  four  (Gallons  :  Draw  ofF three  Gallons. 

J  highly  approved  Palfey  Water. 
'~1~*AKE  Sage,  Rofemary,  Betony-Flowers,  of  each 


half  an  Handful  ;  of  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  fmgle 
Piony,  Borage,  Buglofs -Flowers,  each  an  Handful : 
Steep  thefe  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  Mufcadine  or  Aqua 
Vita  ;  then  add  Balm  and  Spikenard,  two  Ounces  ; 
Motherv^ort,  Bay- Leaves,  Orange-l  eaves  and  Flow- 
ers, each  an  Ounce  :  put  to  them  as  many  Lavender- 
Flowers,  Gripped  from  the  Sialics,  as  will  fill  a  large 
Gallon- Glafs  ;  gather  them  all  in  their  Seafon  :  After 
they  are  fteeped  fix  V/ eeks,  diftil  them  carefully  in  an 
Alembick ;  then  put  to  this  Water  Citron-peel,  and 
dried  Piony-feeds  hulled,  each  fix  Drams  ;  Cinnamon, 
half  an  Ounce;  Nutmegs,  Mace,  Cardamums,  Cubebs, 
yellow  Saunders,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  Lignum  Aloes, 
one  Dram  :  Make  thefe  into  Powders,  put  them  to 
the  Water  of  Jujubes,  new  and  good,  half  a  Pound, 
with  their  Stones  taken  out,  and  cut  them  fmall ;  clofe 
the  Ve/Tel  with  a  double  Bladder;  let  them  all  digeft 
fix  Weeks ;  then  prefs  out  the  Liquor,  and  ftrain  it 
through  a  clean  Cloth  :  Afterwards  put  to  it  prepared 
Pearl,  Smaragds,  Mufkand  Saffron,  each  ten  Grains; 
Ambergreafe,  one  Scruple ;  Red-Rofes  dried,  red 
and  yellow  Saunders,  each  an  Ounce:  Hang  thefe  in 
a  Sarfenet  Bag  in  the  Water.  Give  forty  Diops  at 
Night  in  Sugar,  or  Crumbs  of  Bread  to  a  Man,  at  going 
to  Bed,  efpecially  in  the  Full  and  New  of  the  Moon. 
January  is  the  beft  Time  for  gathering  the  Roots. 
Some  add  Lime-Flowers  and  Marum,  about  a  Hand- 
ful of  each  ;  a  Pound  of  fingle  Piony-roots ;  and  half 
a  Pound  of  Angelica- roots.  ,  A  Poppy 
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A  Poppy  Water  for  Surfeits  and  Over-eating. 
5)REW  ten  Gallons  of  ftrong  Alewort;  when  it  is 
^  cooJ,  work  it  with  Yeaft,  and  add  as  many  freflv 
red  Poppies  as  the  Wert  will  conveniently  wet,  Co 
that  you  may  ftir  it  daily  :  Let  the  Poppies  infufe  in 
this  Wort  three  Davs  and  Nights ;  then  draw  it  ofF 
in  an  Alembick,  as  quick  as  you  can,  till  the  whole 
is  diftilled  oft";  mix  the  (hiall  and  (Irung  together,  atid 
take  a  Glafs  at  a  Time,  with  or  without  Sugar,  alter 
a  full  and  di/gufling  Meal.  'Tis  not  much  Wronger 
than  a  nmple  Water,  but  has  done  great  Things  this 
Way. 

Tg  make  Lemon  Water. 
'T^AKE  two  Dozen  of  Lemons,  pare  the  Rinds  of 
them  very  thin,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen 
Pot ;  then  put  to  them  a  Q^iart  of  the  beft  Brandy, 
and  flop  it  verv  clofe,  that  the  Air  may  not  come  in  j 
let  it  fland  a  Fortnight ;  afterwards  put  it  in  a  cold 
Still,  with  a  Quart  of  the  beft  Malaga-Sack,  and  pafie 
it  up  clofe,  to  prevent  the  Air  from  entering  :  Keep 
it  with  wet  Cloths :  When  your  Water  is  all  ftilled, 
put  it  all  together,  and  put  half  a  Pound  of  double- 
refined  Sugar  unbeaten  to  two  Qiiarts  of  Water,  and 
let  it  fland  in  an  earthen  Pot,  till  all  he  difT()Ived  ;  or 
elfe  you  may  fweeten  with  Suf!;ar  beaten  fine  to  your 
Tafte. 

To  make  Orange  Water. 
'"pAKE  the  Parings  of  forty  Oranges,  if  they  be. 

very  good  and  large  ;  if  not,  fifty  ;  fleep  thcn^ 
in  a  Gallon  of  Sack  three  Days  ;  then  diftil  the  Sack 
and  Peels  together  in  an  Alembick  :  If  you  chufe  it 
very  flrong,  diflil  it  in  an  ordinary  Rofe-Headed  Stili; 
put  into  the  Bottles  it  drops  in,  fome  white  Sugar- 
candy  i  divide  the  Oranges  and  Sack,,  and  do  it  twice. 

1 5  r. 
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To  make  Barley  W  ater. 
'"pAKE  two  Quarts  of  fair  Water  ;  French  Barley, 
two  Ounces;  Hartfhorn  and  Ivory,  of  each  half 
an  Ounce :  boil  it  together  till  it  comes  to  one }. 
fwteten  it  with  what  Syrup  you  pleafe. 

To  make  Compound  Piony  Water. 
'TpAKE  of  the  Roots  of  Piony  frefh  gathered, 
eighteen  Ounces;  of  bitter  Almonds,  fix  Ounces; 
of  tjie  Leaves  of  Rofemary,  Rue,  wild  Thyme,  and 
Flowers  ot  Lavender  dried,  each  three  Ounces  ;  of 
CinnanTon,  Cubebs,  Seeds  of  Angelica,  Corriander, 
Carawa'/,  Anife,  each  half  an  Ounce  ;  recSlified  Spirit 
of  W  ine,  one  Gallon  ;  Water,  five  Gallons  :  Draw 
ofi  by  Diilillation,  three  Gallons.  'Tis  good  in  all 
nervous  Cafes. 

spirit  of  Wine  %vith  Camphire. 
|S  made  bv  difiolving  half  an  Ounce  of  Camphire  in 
a  Pint  of  recStified  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Rofa  Sol  is. 

'"T^AKE  Rofa  Solis  clean  picked,  one  Pound  and  a 
(^iarter  ;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  Nutmegs,  each 
one  Ounce  ;  Marygolds  one  Qiiarter  of  a  Pound  ; 
Caraway-Seeds  three  Ounces ;  Proof-Spirits  three 
Gallons ;  Water  two  Gallons  :  Draw  off  your  Proof- 
Spirits,  and  in  a  Qi^iart  of  Liquor  put  four  Ounces  of 
Liquorice  fliced  ;  Raifms  ftoned  one  Pound  ;  red  San- 
ders four  Ounces :  Infufe  upon  hot  Alhes  to  a  due 
Extraciion  of  their  Virtue;  ftrain  and  diffolve  therein 
white  Sugar,  one  Pound  and  a  half ;  which  when  cold 
mix  with  the  Proof- Spirits,  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 

Anifeed  Water. 
'npAKE  Anifeeds  twelve  Ounces ;  Proof-Spirits 
-■-    three  Gallons  ;  Spring- Water  one  Gallon  and  a 
half:  Infufe  them  all  Night  in  the  Still,  and  draw  off" 
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Vi'tth  a  gentle  Heat,  no  more  than  runs  Proof  j  fwcetcn 

♦vith  brown  Sugar  two  Pounds. 

Balm  IVater, 

'TpAKE  two  Gallons  of  ftrong  Ale,  and  a  Quart  of 
S^ick,  four  Pounds  of  young  Balm-Leaves 
fhred,  Anifeeds  and  Liquorice,  of  each  a  Pound, 
beaten  to  Powder ;  put  them  all  into  the  Ale  and 
Sack;  Jet  them  ileep  twelve  Hours,  and  then  put: 
them  into  an  Alembick,  and  diftil  it. 

Compound  Scordium  Water. 
'TpAKE  Goats-rue,  Sorrel,  Scordium,  and  Citrons, 
of  each  one  Pound;  ZsWs;?  Treacle  two  Ounces  ; 
put  them  into  an  Alembick,  with  a  fufficient  Qiiantity 
of  VVater,  and  two  Quarts  of  Spirit  of  Wine;  draw  oft 
about  a  Gallon.  It  is  an  excellent  Sudorifick,  and, 
if  joined  with  an  Acid,  is  preferable  to  Treacle 
Water. 

TFljite  Clove  Water. 
'T^AKE  Winter's-Bark  fix  Drams  ;  Pimento  one 

Ounce  ;  Cloves  two  Drams  ;  bruife  them,  and 
infufe  all  Night  in  Proof-Spirits  three  Gallons;  a  fuf- 
ficient Quantity  of  Water ;  draw  off  the  Spirits,  and 
fweeten  with  one  Pound  and  a  half  of  fine  Sugar. 

Red  Clove  Water. 
'T^AKE  Cloves  bruifed,  fix  Drams ;  Jamaica-Pep- 

per  an  Ounce  and  a  half;  Proot- Spirits,  three 
Gallons  ;  a  due  Qi^iantity  of  Water  :  Macerate  and 
diilil  as  long  as  it  runs  Proof;  fweeten  it  with  two 
Pounds  and  a  half  of  brown  Sugar  or  Treacle,  colour 
it  with  uve  or  fix  Pints  of  Elder- Juice,  to  the  Colour 
of  red  Wine. 

Gold  Cordial. 
npAKE  the  beft  Brarnly,  three  Pints  ;  Confeaion 
of  Alkermes,  half  an  Ounce  ;  Oil  of  Cloves,  ten 
Drops  ;  Loaf-Sugar,  fix  Ounces  j  Mufk  and  Amber- 

greafe 
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greafe  tied  in  a  Rag,  of  each  three  Grains :  Infufe 
them  all  together  in  a  large  Glafs-Bottle,  clofe  corked, 
and  fhake  it  every  Day  ;  filtre  or  decant  off  the  clear 
Liquor,  adding  fix  Leaves  of  Gold  thereto.  It  is  a 
great  Cordial,  and  prevents  Faincings,  Swoonings, 
and  Sicknefs  at  the  Stomach,  and  is  good  in  nervous 
Cafes. 

Ratifia. 

'TpAKE  Melafies- Brandy,  three  Gallons;  Nuts, 
two  Ounces  and  a  half ;  bitter  Almonds  one 
Pound  and  a  half :  Bruife  them,  and  infufe  in  the 
Brandy ;  add  Ambergreafe,  three  Grains,  mixt  with 
fine  Lilbon-Sugar,  three  Pounds ;  infufe  them  all  for 
ieven  or  eight  Days,  and  then  ftrain  off  for  Ufe. 

v/  Snail  Water,  good  in  Confumpttons  and 'Jaundice. 
'"F*  AKE  a  Peck  of  large  (hell  Snails,  lay  them  on  a 
hot  Hearth  before  the  Fire  ;  let  them  lay  'till  they 
have  done  hiffing  and  fpitting  ;  then  wipe  them  from 
the  froth,  and  break  them  in  a  Mortar  ;  have  a  Quart 
of  Earth  Worms,  fcoured  clean  with  Salt  and  Water 
and  flit:  Beat  them  with  the  Snails ;  then  take  An- 
gelica, Celandine,  Wood-Sorrel,  Agrimony,  Bear- 
Foot,  Barberry-Bark,  great  Dock-Roots,  of  each 
two  Ounces  ;  Rue  one  Ounce ;  Rofemary-Flowers 
one  Qiiart ;  half  a  Pound  of  Harts-horn  ;  Turmerick 
and  Fenugreek,  of  each  two  Ounces ;  half  an  Ounce 
of  powdered  Saffron,  and  three  Ounces  of  Cloves 
frefii  heat:  Shred  thefe  Ingredients,  and  infufe  all  in 
three  Gallons  of  ftroiag  Ale,  for  twelve  Hours  j  thert 
dlftil  it,  and  draw  oft  what  runs  good,  and  take  three 
Spoonfuls  of  this  in  a  Glafs  of  Sack  or  white  Wine» 
an  Hour  before  every  Meal ;  ufe  moderate  Exerciie 
with  it,    'Tis  highly  recommended. 


Pepper- 
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'UT  up  Pepper-Mint  juft  when  it  is  going  to 


^  flower,  and  cut  to  Pieces  three  Pounds  and  a  half 
of  it  into  the  Still  with  feven  Quarts  of  Water;  light 
the  Fire,  clofe  on  the  Head,  and  draw  off  a  Gallon. 
So  eafily  as  this  are  all  the  Simple  Waters  made. 
They  require  no  more  Trouble  than  cutting  the  Herb 
to  Pieces,  putting  it  into  the  Still  with  Water  enough, 
and  drawing  off  as  much  as  is  ftrong  and  good. 

The  frefti  Herbs  make  them  beft,  but  they  will 
be  very  good  from  the  dry,  and  from  Herbs  pro- 
perly dried,  they  may  be  made  when  frefti  Herbs  in 
Flower  cannot  be  got.  For  this  Purpofe  they  are 
to  be  cut  in  Summer,  juft  when  they  are  beginning 
to  Flower,  tied  up  in  fmall  Bunches,  and  hung  on 
Lines  at  a  Diftance  from  one  another  to  dry.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  dried  they  muff  be  put  up  in 
Boxes,  and  then  when  they  are  wanted  for  diftilling 
in  a  dead  Seafon,  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  cut  to 
Pieces,  and  diftilled  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  Water, 
and  in  the  fame  Manner,  only  with  this  Difference,' 
that  lefs  is  to  be  ufcd  of  the  dry  Herb  by  Weight, 
than  of  the  fame  green.  Thus,  as  we  have  ordered 
three  Pounds  of  frefli  Penny-Royal  to  be  ufed  for  a 
Gallon  of  the  Water,  two  Pounds  of  dry  Penny-Royal 
is  enough  for  the  fame  Quantity.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner in  general,  two  Thirds  of  the  Weight  of  an  Herb 
anfwers  when  it  is  dry ;  for  it  is  principally  the 
watery  Part  that  goes  off  in  drying,  the  Virtue  almoft 
all  remaining;  fo  that  there  is  more  of  it  in  a 
fmaller  Compafs.  Many  prefer  dry  Herbs  for  diftil- 
ling on  all  Occafions,  but  this  is  a  weak  Notion, 
for  many  Herbs  lofe  Part  of  their  Virtues  in  drying, 
and  none  receive  any. 
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Valuable  Family  Receipts, 

'T^HE  following  Receipts  many  of  them  could  not 
fo  properly  be  ranged  under  any  other  flead  ;  and 
as  they  will  be  particularly  ufeful,  it  would  have  beeia 
unpardonable  to  omit  them. 

The  Writer  of  this  Book  does  not  here  put  herfelf 
in  the  Place  of  a  Phyfician,  but  in  the  ufeful  Capacity 
of  Nurfe  ;  in  which  Situation  it  cannot  be  impertinent 
to  give  Infi:ru61:ions  for  preparing  Diets  proper  for  the 
Sick  ;  among  which  indeed  feme  things  may  be  found 
which  are  properly  called  Fa??iily  Medicines,  and  for 
their  Ufe  highly  deferves  to  be  regarded  :  Therefore 
farther  Apology  would  be  needlefs. 

To  mince  Veal  cr  Chicken,  for-  the  Sick,  or  weak 
People. 

T^TlNCE  a  Chicken  or  Veal  very  fine,  taking  off 
the  Skin;  juft  boil  as  much  Water  as  will  moiften 
it.  and  no  more,  with  a  very  little  Salt,  grate  in  3. 
little  Nutmeg,  then  throw  a  little  Flour  over -it,  and 
when  the  Water  boils  put  in  the  Meat.  Keep  (bak- 
ing it  about  over  the  Fire  a  Minute  ;  then  have  ready 
two  or  three  very  thin  Sippets  toafled  nice  and  hrovifn^ 
laid  in  the  Plate,  and  pour  the  Mince- meat  over  it. 

To  pull  a  Chicken  for  the  Sick. 
\7'OU  muft  take  as  much  cold  Chicken  as  you  thinly 
^  proper,  take  ofF  the  Skin,  and  pull  the  Meat  into 
little  Bits  as  thick  as  a  Quill ;  then  take  the  Bones, 
boil  them  with  a  little  Salt  till  they  are  good,  liraii^ 
it,  then  take  a  Spoonful  of  the  Liquor,  a  Spoonful  of 
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Milk,  a  little  Bit  of  Butter  as  big  as  as  a  large  Nut- 
^meg  rolled  in  Flour,  a  little  chopped  Parfley  as  much 
as  will  lay  on  a  Six-pence,  and  a  little  Salt,  if  wanted. 
This  -  will  be  enough  for  half  a  fmall  Chicken.  Put^ 
all  together  into  the  Sauce-pan  ;  then  keep  fliaking  it 
'till  it  is  thick,  and  pour  it  into  a  hot  Plate. 

To  make  Chicken  Broth. 
\7'OU  maft  take  an  old  Cock,  or  large  Fowl,  fkin 

it,  then  pick  ofF  all  the  Fat,  and  break  it  all  to 
Pieces  with  a  RoHlng-pin  ;  put  it  into  two  Quarts  of 
Water,  with  a  good  Cruft  of  Bread,  and  a  Blade  of 
Mace.  Let  it  boil  foftly  'till  the  Broth  is  good,  and 
flrain  it  off.  Seafon  with  a  very  little  Salt.  When 
you  boil  a  thicken  fave  the  Liquor,  and  when  the 
Meat  is  eat,  take  the  Bones,  then  break  them  and  put 
to  the  Liquor  in  which  you  boiled  the  Chicken, 
with  a  Blade  of  Mace,  and  a  Cruft  of  Bread.  Let  it 
boil  'till  it  is  good,  and  ftrain  it  off. 

To  mske  Chicken  Water. 
'"pAKE  a  Cock,  or  a  large  Fowl,  fkin  it,  then 

bruife  it  with  a  Hammer,  and  put  it  into  a  Gallon 
of  Water,  with  a  Cruft  of  Bread.  Let  it  boil  half 
away,  and  ftrain  it  ofF. 

To  make  Brown  Caudle  for  a  Laying-in  Woman. 
VrOU  muft  take  two  Quarts  of  Water,  mix  in  fix 
*  Spoonfuls  of  Oatmeal,  a  Blade  or  two  of  Mace, 
and  a  Piece  of  Lemon-peel ;  let  it  boil  well,  keep  ftir- 
ring  of  it  often,  and  take  Care  it  does  not  boil  over  ; 
ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  Sieve  \  then  add  a  Quart:  of 
good  Ale,  not  bitter ;  boil  it  again,  fweeten  it  to 
your  Palate,  and  add  half  a  Pint  of  white  Wine. 
When  you  don't  put  in  white  Wine,  let  it  be  lialf 
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To  make  Water  Gruel. 
XT'OU  muft  take  a  Pint  of  Water,  and  a  large 

*  Spooniul  of  Oatmeal ;  then  ftir  it  together,  and 
let  it  boil  up  three  or  four  Times,  ftirring  it  ofteii. 
Don't  let  it  boil  over  Then  ftrain  it  through  a  Sieve, 
fait  it  to  your  Palate,  put  in  a  good  Piece  of  frefli 
Butter,  bruife  it  w^ith  a  Spoon  'tilJ  the  Butter  is  all 
melted,  then  it  will  be  fine  and  fmooth,  and  very  good* 
Some  like  a  little  Pepper  in  it. 

To  make  Panado. 
■^OU  muft  take  a  Quart  of  Water  in  a  nice  clean 

*  Sauce-pan,  a  Blade  of  Mace,  a  large  Piece  of 
Crumb  of  Bread  ;  let  it  boil  tvi^o  Minutes,  then  take 
out  the  Bread,  and  bruife  it  in  a  Bafon  very  fine. 
Mix  as  much  Water  as  will  make  it  as  thick  as  you 
would  have  it,  the  reft  pour  away,  and  fweeten  it  to 
your  Palate.  Put  in  a  Piece  of  Butter  as  big  as  a 
Walnut,  but  don't  put  in  any  Wine,  for  it  fpoils  it ; 
you  may  grate  in  a  little  Nutmeg.  This  is  hearty 
and  good  Diet  for  fick  People. 

To  boil  Segoo. 
T>UT  a  large  Spoonful  of  Segoo  into  three  Quarters 
of  a  Pint  of  Water,  iiir  it  and  boil  it  as  thick  as 
you  would  have  it ;  then  put  in  Wine  and  Sugar, 
with  a  little  Nutmeg  to  your  Palate. 

To  make  the  Perioral  Drink. 
'TpAKE  a  Gallon  of  Water,  and  half  a  Pound  of 
Pearl  Barley,  boil  it  with  a  Qiiarter  of  a  Pound 
of  Figs  fplit,  a  Pennyworth  of  Liquorice  diced  to 
Pieces,  a  Quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun 
ftoned;  boil  all  together  'till  half  is  wafted,  then 
ftrain  it  off.  This  is  ordered  in  the  Meafles,  an<^ 
feveral  other  Diforders,  for  a  Drink,  . 
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To  7nake  Bread-Soop  for  the  Sick. 
'T^AKE  a  Quart  of  Water,  fet  it  on  the  Fire  in  a 

clean  Sauce-pan,  and  as  much  dry  Cruft  of  Bread 
cut  to  Pieces  as  the  Top  of  a  Penny-Loaf,  (the  drier 
the  better)  and  a  Bit  of  Butter  as  big  as  a  Waljiutjlet 
it  boll,  then  beat  it  with  a  Spoon,  and  keep  boiling  it 
'till  the  Bread  and  Water  is  well  mixed  ;  then  feafon 
it  with  a  very  JittleSalt,  and  it  is  a  pretty  Thing  for  a 
weak  Stomach. 

To  make  artificial  Afles  Milk. 
^T^AKE  two  Ounces  of  Pearl  Barley,  two  large 

Spoonfuls  of  Hartfhorn  Shavings,  one  Ounce  of 
Eringo  Root,  one  Ounce  of  China  Root,  one  Ounce 
of  prelerved  Ginger,  eighteen  Snails  bruifed  with  the 
Shells,  to  be  boiled  in  three  Quarts  of  Water,  'till  it 
comes  to  three  Pints,  then  boil  a  Pint  of  new  Milk, 
mix  it  with  the  reft,  and  put  in  two  Ounces  of  Bal- 
fam  of  Tolu.  Take  half  a  Pint  in  the  Morning,  and 
half  a  Pint  at  Night. 

Cows  Milk  next  to  Affes  Milk,  done  thus : 
'"pAKE  a  Qiiart  of  Milk,  fet  it  in  a  Pan  over  Night, 

the  next  Morning  take  off  all  the  Cream,  then 
boil  it,  and  fet  it  in  the  Pan  again  'till  Night ;  then 
fkim  it  again,  and  boil  it ;  fet  it  in  the  Pan  again, 
and  the  next  Morning  fkim  it  j  warm  it  Blood-warm, 
and  drink  it  as  you  do  Afles  Milk.  It  is  very  near  as 
good,  and  with  feme  confumptive  People  it  is  better. 

To  make  Sage  Drink. 
pUT  a  little  Sage,  and  a  little  Balm,  into  a  Pan,  flice 
^  a  Lemon,  peel  and  all,  add  a  few  Knobs  of  Sugar, 
and  a  Glafs  of  white  Winej  pour  on  thefe  two  or  three 
Quarts  of  boiling  Water,  cover  it,  and  drink  when 
dry.  When  you  think  it  ftrong  enough  of  the  Herbs, 
take  them  out,  otherwife  it  will  make  it  bitter. 

To 
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To  boll  Comfrey'kobts. 

TAKE  a  Pound  of  Comfrey  Roots,  fcrape  them 
clean,  cut  them  into  little  PieceSy  and  put  them 
into  three  Pints  of  Water.  Let  them  \)0\\  ^tiil  there 
is  about  a  Pint,  then  ftrain  it,  and  ^en  it  is  cold," 
put  it  into  a  Sauce-pan.  If  there  is  any  Settling  at  the 
Bottom,  throw  it  away  ;  mix  it  with  Sugar  to  your 
Palate,  half  a  Pint  of  Mountain  Wine,  and  the 
Juice  of  a  Lemon.  Let  it  boil,  then  pour  it  into  a 
clean  earthen  Pot,  and  fet  it  by  for  Ufe.  Some  boil 
it  in  IVUlk,  and  it  is  very  good  where  it  will  agree, 
and  is  reckoi\ed  a  very  great  Strengthener. 

Liquor  for  a  Child  that  has  the  Thrufh. 
'T^AKK  half  a  Pint  of  Spring  Water,  a  Knob  of^ 
double-refined  Sugar  ;  and  a  little  Bit  of  Allum, 
beat  it  well  together  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  then 
beat  into  it  a  large  Spoonful  of  the  Juice  of  Sage;  tie  a 
Kag  to  the  End  of  a  Stick,  dip  it  in  this  Liquor,  and 
often  clean  the  Mouth.  Give  the  Child  over  Night 
one  Drop  of  Laudanum,  and  the  next  Day  proper 
Phyfick,  wafhing  the  Mouth  often  with  this  Liquor. 

A  valuable  REM  ET)Y  to  prevent  PerfonS 
from  caiching  tJ^.  Small  Fox,  Plague, 
or  my  other  Epidemical  Diforder. 

IF  we  give  Credit.to  the  Opinion  of  that  learned  and 
judicious  Phyfician  Dr.  MearU  we  mufl  look  upon 
the  Small  Pox  as  a  Species  of  the  Plague;  for  in  hiS 
Treatife  on  the  S?naU-Pox  and  Menjles,  pag.  8.  he  fays> 
*'  I  really  take  this  Difeafe  to  be  a  Plague  of  its  ovi^i'' 
"  Kind,  which  was  originally  bred  in  Africa^  and 
"  more  efpecially  in  Ethiopia,  as  the  Heat  is  exceffive 

"  there > 
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there  J  and  thence,  hke  the  true  Plague,  was 

brought  into  Arabia  and  Egypt.''' 

The  Do6lor  accounts  rationally  f:>r  tlie  rj>readlngof 
tlie  Diicafe  to  diilant  Countries  :  tie  fays  that  this 
contagious  DifeaCe  did  not  Ipread  'till  'Fiaffic  and 
Commerce  ^d  been  eftab'.iihed  ;  and  that  then  the 
Infection  fpread  far  and  wide.  For  the  Matter  from 
the  Puftules  being  imbibed  by  the  Wearing  Apparel 
or  Merchandize,  and  there  dtying  and  remaining  in- 
vifible,  becomes  a  Nurfery  of  the  Difeafe,  which 
breaks  forth  on  thofe  who  happen  to  come  in  conta6l 
with  It  at  fuch  Seafons  of  the  Year,  and  in  fuch  State 
of  the  Air  as  is  favourable  to  its  Action.  And  as  a 
Confirmation  of  this  DocSlrine,  he  fays,  '*  It  may 
*'  not  be  improper  to  relate  the  following  Fa(3:,  which 
"  was  attefted  to  me  by  a  Gentleman  of  great  Ex- 
"  perience,  who  had  been  for  many  Years  Governor 
*'  of  Fort  St,  George^  in  the  Ea/i  Indies.  While  he 
*'  was  in  that  Poft,  a  Dutch  Ship  put  into  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hopei  fome  of  the  Crew  of  which  had  had  ih? 
*'  Small- Pox  in  the  Voyage  thither.  The  Natives  of 
*'  that  Country,  who  are  called  Hottentots^  are  fo 
*'  wild  and  flupid,  that  ihey  might  fecm  to  be  of  a 
*'  middle  Species  between  Men  and  Brutes  ;  and  it  is 

their  Cuftom  to  do  all  fervile  Offices  for  the  Sailors, 
**  who  land  there.  Now  it  happened,  that  forse  of 
"  thefe  miferabli^  Wretches  were  employed  in  wafli- 
*'  ing  the  Linnen  and  Clothes  of  thofe  Men,  who 
*'  had  had  the  Difiemper :  Whereupon  they  were 
"  feized  with  it,  and  it  raged  among  them  with  fuch 
*'  Violence,  that  moft  of  thehi  perilhed  under  it.  But 
"  as  foon  as  fatal  Experience  had  convinced  this  igno- 
'*  rant  People,  that  the  Difeafe  was  I'pread  by  Con- 
"  tagion,  it  appeared  that  they  had  natural  Sagacity 
"  enough  to  defend  themfelves.    For  they  contrived 
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[  **  to  draw  Lines  round  the  infedled  Part  of  their 
*'  Country,  which  were  fo  ftridly  guarded,  that  if 
\       any  Perfon  attempted  to  break  through  them,  in 
I   *'  order  to  fly  from  the  Infc£i:ion,  he  was  immediately 
*'  fliot  dead. — This  Fa,6l  feems  the  more  remark- 
*'  able,  as  it  Evinces,  that  Neceflity  compelled  a 
People  of  the  moft  grofs  Ignorance  and  Stupidity 
*'  to  take  the  fame  Meafure,  which  a  Chain  of  Rea- 
"  foning  led  us  formerly  to  propofe,  in  order  to  flop 
*'  the  Progrefs  of  the  Plague  ;  and  which,  fome  Time 
**  after,  had  a  happy  Effect  not  only  irj  checking, 
**  but  even  entirely  extinguifliing  that  dreadful  Cala- 
*'  mlty  in  France^  where  it  broke  forth,  and  threatened 
*'  the  reft  of  Europe  with  Deftru£tion." 

Now  by  Experience  we  are  taught,  that  whatever 
new  epidemical  Difeafe  has  been  once  produced  in  any 
Clime  or  Country,  though  its  Progrefs  may  have  been 
checked  or  apparently  extinguifhed,  yet  the  Seeds  of 
the  Difeafe  have  fcarce  ever  been  totally  eradicated  ; 
but  has  by  almolt  unaccountable  Incidents  fpread  at 
diftant  Times  with  the  utmoft  Rage  and  Violence: 
As  a  Confirmation  of  this  Faft  alfo,  I  would  refer  the 
judicious  Reader  to  his  own  Knowledge  and  Expe- 
rience in  regard  to  new  Kinds  of  Fevers,  &c.  as  wcH 
as  the  epidemical  Diftemper  amongft  the  Horned 
Cattle. 

The  Cbinefe  have  long  had  the  Art  of  inoculating 
for  the  Small-Pox ;  which  they  did  by  letting  the  Pa- 
tient fhuff  fome  of  the  Matter  up  the  Noftrils :  And 
that  the  Small-Pox  is  taken  through  the  Noftiils,  or 
by  Breathing  appears  evident  from  the  moft  curiou* 
Obfervations  ;  and  this  may  in  fome  Meafure  account 
for  fuch  having  the  Difeafe  more  flightly  who  are  ino- 
culated in  the  manner  now  pradUfed,  than  thofe  who 
take  the  Small -Ppx  in  the  natural  Way.    Dr.  Mead 
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fays,  I  myfelf  have  had  an  Opportunity  of  making 
*«  an  Experiment  to  this  Purpofe.  For,  when  in  the 
"  Year  1721,  by  Order  of  his  facred  Majefty,  both 
'*  for  the  Sake  of  his  own  Family,  and  of  his  Subjedts, 
*'  a  Trial  was  to  be  made  upon  feven  condemned 

Malefactors,  whether  or  not  the  Small-Pox  could 
"  fafely  be  communicated  by  Inoculation ;  I  eafily 
*'  obtained  Leave  to  make  the  Chinefe  Experiment  in 
"  one  of  them»    There  was  among  thofe,  who  were 

chofen  out  to  undergo  the  Operation,  a  young  Girl 
*'  of  eighteen  Years  of  Age ;  I  put  into  her  Noftrils 
"  a  Tent  wetted  with  Matter  taken  out  of  ripe  Puf- 
*'  tules.     The  Event  anfwered ;   for  flie,  in  like 

Manner  with  the  others,  who  were  Infedled  by  In-^ 
*'  cifions  made  in  the  Skin,  fell  fick,  and  recovered  ; 
*'  but  fuffered  much  more  than  they  did,  being,  im- 
'*  mediately  after  the  Poifon  was  received  into  the 
*'  Nofe,  miferably  tormented  with  (harp  Pains  in 

her  Head,  and  a  Fever,  which  never  left  her  till 
"  the  Eruption  of  the  Puftules." 

According  to  Dr.  Mead"?,  Opinion,  It  being  there- 
fore granted  that  the  Small  Pox  is  a  Plague  of  its  own 
Kindy  there  remains  no  Doubt,  that  the  fame  Means 
and  Medicines  which  will  repel  that  fatal  Diftemper 
in  its  moft  violent  State,  will  be  altogether  effeftual 
to  flop  a  Degree  of  the  fame  Difeafe  lefs  deftrudtive  in 
its  Confequences.  The  Remedy  for  which  is  as 
follows : 

J  Receipt    to  prevent   Perfons  from  catching  the 
Plague,  ^ c. 

'-pAKE  of  Rue,  Sage,  Mint,  Rofemary,  Worm- 
wood  and  Lavender,  a  Handful  of  each  ;  infufe 
them  together  in  a  Gallon  of  White  Wine  Vinegar, 
put  the  Whole  into  a  Stone-pot  clofely  covered  up, 

upon 
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upon  warm  Wood  Afhes  for  four  Days :  After  which 
draw  ofF  (or  ftrain  through  fine  Flannel)  the  Liquid, 
and  put  it  into  Bottles  well  corked  j  and  into  every 
Qiiart  Bottle,  put  a  Quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Cam- 
phire.  With  this  Preparation  wafli  your  Mouth,  and 
rub  your  Loins  and  your  Temples  every  Day ;  fnuff 
a  little  up  your  Nolirils  when  you  go  into  the  Air, 
and  carry  about  you  a  Bit  of  Spunge  dipped  in  the 
fame,  in  order  to  fmell  to  upon  all  Occalions,  efpe- 
cially  when  you  are  near  any  Place  or  Perfon  that  is 
infe6led. 

It  is  recorded  that  four  MalefaSiors  ( who  had  robbed 
the  infejied  Houjes^  mid  murdered  the  People  during  the 
Courfe  of  the  Plague )  oiuned,  when  they  came  to  the  Gal- 
lows, that  they  had  prejerved  thctrifelves  from  the  Con- 
tagion, by  tifmg  the  above  Medicine  only  ;  and  that  they 
went  the  whole  Time  from  Ploufe  to  Houfe,  without  any 
fear  of  the  Dijlemper. 

It  is  a  rational  'o  well  as  an  approve<l  Method,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ill  EfFe6^:s  arifing  from  noxious  Efflu- 
viums to  provide  an  Antidote  whofe  repellant  Effluvia 
will  counreradl:  their  malignant  Efforts ;  and  this  Prac- 
tice is  founded  on  the  obvious  Maxim  of  repelling 
Force  by  Force.  Therefore  the  above  Method  has  Rea- 
fon  as  well  as  Experience  on  its  Side,  and  is  certain  in 
its  Operation.  Yet  it  will  be  nece/lary  to  obferve,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  any  Noftrum  whatfo- 
ever,  will  free  the  Party  from  Lifed?cion  at  one  particu- 
lar Time,  or  cure  him  of  one  Difeafe,  that  he  will 
never  again  want  its  Help  ;  fc*  this  Reafon  thofe  who 
dread  the  Diforder  will  think  it  their  Duty  to  avoid  as 
much  as  pofUble  the  running  wantonly  into  Danger, 
and  when  Neceffity  obliges  them  to  be  expofed  to  it 
they  will  adminifter  this  Prefervative  with  Care  and 

proper 
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proper  Application  :  It  having  been  often  found  that  a 
Perfon  has  taken  the  Small-Pox  at  the  Diftance  of 
iwo  Months  or  upwards,  by  only  removing  the  Cloaths 
of  a  Perfon  who  fo  long  before  had  been  where  the 
Diftemper  was ;  and  the  Plague  has  broke  out  by 
opening  a  Bale  of  Cotton  near  a  Year  after  its  landing. 

Dr,  Mead's  'Receipt  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog, 

T  ET  the  Patient  be  blooded  at  the  Arm  nine  or  ten 
^  Ounces.  Take  the  Herb,  called  in  Latin^  Lichen 
CinereusTcrreflris :  in  EngUjh,  Afn-coloured  Ground 
Liverwort,  cleaned,  dried  and  powdered,  half  an 
Ounce. 

Of  Black  Pepper  powdered,  two  Drams.  Mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  di\idethe  Powder  into  four 
Dofes  ;  one  of  which  muft.  be  taken  every  Morning 
faftingi  for  four  Mornings  fuccclTively,  in  half  a  Pint 
of  Cow's  A4ilk  warm.  After  thefe  four  Dofes  are 
taken,  rhe  Patient  muft  go  into  the  cold  Bath  or  a 
cold  Spring,  or  River,  every  Morning  fafting,  for  a 
Month,  He  muft  be  dipt  ail  over,  but  not  ftay  in 
(with  his  Head  above  Water)  longer  than  Haifa  Mi- 
nitue,  if  the  V/ ater  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  muft 
go  in  three  Times  a  Week  for  a  Fortnight  longer, 

N.  B.  The  Lichen  is  a  very  common  Herb,  and 
grows  generally  in  fandy  and  barren  Soils  all  over 
England.  The  right  Time  to  gather  it,  is  in  the 
Months  of  OSIober  and  November, 

Totake\xoVim<A^%outof\i\nn&x\, 

TAKE  Sorrel,  bruife  it  well  in  a  Mortar,  fqueeze 
it  through  a  Cloth,  bottle  it  and  keep  it  for  Ufe. 
Take  a  little  of  the  above  Juice,  in  a  Sauce-pan  well 
Tinned,  boil  it  over  a  Lamp,  as  it  boils  dip  in  the 
Ironmold,  don't  rub  it,  but  only  fqueeze  it.  As  foon 
as  the  Ironmold  is  out,  throw  it  intp  cold  Water. 
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THE 

Compleat  Family  Gardiner. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Management  of  a  Kitchen  Garden. 

r^/>  A  R  T  I  C  H  O  K  E  S. 

'T^HE  Red  Artichoke  is  at  prefent  the  only  Kind 
that  is  cultivated  about  London,  where  this  Plant 
has  been  always  better  managed  than  by  Country 
Gardiners,  in  the  following  Manner. 

In  the  latter  End  of  February,  or  the  Beginning  of 
March,  according  to  the  Seafon,  tranfplant  the  Suckers 
or  Slips  from  the  old  Roots  into  rich  Ground,  and 
earth  them  very  clofe;  thefe  young  Plants  will  pro- 
duce large  fair  Fruit  the  Autumn  following.  Aljout 
this  Time  of  the  Year  it  will  be  proper  to  drefs  up  the 
old  Stocks  alfo  ;  from  which  the  Earth  fliould  be  care- 
fully removed  as  low  as  any  Suckers  are  produc'd> 
and  all  of  them  well  cleared  away ;  after  this,  put  a 
Quantity  of  very  rich  Earth  to  each  Root.  When 
you  gather  your  Artichokes,  cut  them  down  clofe  to 
the  Ground,  and  in  October  or  November  cover  them 
over  with  Earth  to  fecure  them  from  the  Froft,  and 
they  will  need  no  other  Care  'till  the  Spring.  Som^ 
Per  fens  cover  them  up  with  Horfe  Dung,  which  is 
very  detrimental,  as  it  draws  and  weakens  the  Root. 
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'TpHIS  is  a  Species  of  the  Sunflower,  and  is  an  Ame- 
rican  Plant,  but  as  the  Roots  are  valued  by  many, 
being  fomewhat  iike  Potatoes,  it  is  frequently  planted 
in  the  Kitchen  Qarden,  in  feme  wafte  Parts ;  where, 
beingonce  introduced,  'tis  difficult  to  get  quit  of  again, 
and  needs  no  Trouble. 

ASPARAGUS. 
A  BOUT  the  Middle  of  February  fow  your  Seeds 
on  a  Bed  of  good  Earth,  tread  it  gently  into  the 
Ground,  and  rake  it  fmooth.  When  they  appear, 
take  Care  to  keep  the  Bed  clear  from  Weeds  ;  and  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  following  Winter  fpread  fomc 
rotten  Dung  about  half  an  Inch  thick  over  the  Bed, 
to  preferve  it  from  the  Froft.  About  the  April  fol- 
lowing your  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove ;  when  you 
muft  prepare  a  Piece  of  Ground  in  Trenches  of  about 
half  a  Foot  deep,  and  a  Foot  diftant  from  each  other ; 
lay  your  Roots  in  thefe  Trenches  about  ten  Inches  a- 
part,  and  cover  them  with  the  Earth,  making  the 
Bed  level.  Keep  your  Beds  clear  from  Weeds  in  the 
Summer,  cut  down  the  Haulm  in  Autumn,  and  lighten 
the  Earth  with  a  Fork  in  the  Spring ;  and  the  third 
Seafon  after  planting,  you  may  begin  cutting  your 
Afparagus  for  Ufe. 

A  Bed  of  Afparagus  thus  managed  will  bear  cutting 
for  ten  or  twelve  Years,  throwing  a  little  rotten  Dung 
over  the  Bed  annually,  or  at  fartheft  every  other 
Winter. 

BALM. 

THIS  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft  Gardens,  in  the 
Cultivation  of  which  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the 
Bed  clear  of  Weeds,  and  at  Spring  or  Autumn,  once 
in  two  Years,  take  up  the  Roots,  and  feparate  them, 
to  prevent  their  being  too  thick.   If  the  Seafon  prove 

K  dry. 
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dry,  it  will  be  necellary  to  refrefli  them  with  Water^ 
when  newly  planted,  'till  they  have  ftruck  Root. 

5r^j^  BEANS.  . 
'TpHESE  are  raifed  from  planting  the  Seeds :  The 
Sorts  which  beft  endure  ceid  is  the  Portugal,  or 
Spaniili,  which  may  be  planted  about  Michaelmas  ; 
and  for  Crops  to  fucceed  thefe,  they  are  planted  in 
0(Slober,  and  fo  on  as  the  Weather  permits.  , 

If  the  Soil  is  dry  and  warm,  the  Windfor,  or  broad 
Spanifli  may  be  planted  from  Chri{^mas  'till  March, 
according  to  the  Weather;  and  many  Perfons,  to 
have  them  early,  plant  them  on  gentle  Hot-beds,  with 
Hoops  and  Mats  over  them,  and  tranfplant  them  out 
in  Rows  when  the  Mildnefs  of  the  Seafon  will  allow. 
They  do  beft  in  good  light  Earth  while  Colds  con- 
tinue, but  afterwards  any  Ground  will  do. 

BROCOLI. 
'TpHIS  is  a  fine  Species  of  the  Cabbage ;  the  Time 
for  fowing  them  is  May,  in  rich,  moift  Ground, 
from  whence  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  at  the  Diftance 
of  about  three  Inches  ;  and  in  the  Beginning  of  Au- 
guft  lei;  them  be  planted  out  in  Beds  well  iheltered 
from  Cold,  at  leaft  two  Feet  afunder,  and  they  will 
be  fit  to  cut  from  December  'till  March. 

CABBAGE. 
'T^HE  Management  of  Cabbages  is  fo  eafy  as  to  re- 
quire  little  Inftru(Slion ;  they  are  raifed  from  See^^ 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  Brocoli,  and  ought  to  be  plan- 
■  ted  three  Feet  afunder.  There  are  various  Kindsy 
which  are  adapted  to  different  Seafons  of  the  Year> 
and  fucceed  each  other. 

CARROTS. 
/^ARROTS  fliould  be  fown  in  January,  if  the 
Weather  is  mild,  in  a  war'mfandy  Soil,  dug  very' 

deep :  After  fowing,  tread  the  Bed  aU  over,  and  then 

rake 
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rake  it  fmooth  ;  and  when  they  appear,  take  Care  to 
thin  them  fufficiently  with  the  Hoe.  They  thrive  beft 
near  Pales  or  Hedges  where  it  is  warm. 

COLLIFLO  WERS. 
'T^HESE  are  produced  from  Seed :  If  you  wouldi 
have  them  fucceed  each  other,  begin  fowing' 
about  the  End  of  July,  and  for  later  Crops  omit  about 
a  Week  between  each.  An  old  Melon  or  Cucumber 
Bed  is  very  proper  to  fow  them  upon,  which  mufl:  be 
made  level,  and  covered  with  light  freOi  Earth,  and 
after  you  have  fowed  your  Seeds,  llrew  over  them  a 
little  more  frefh  Earth  j  fhade  them  from  the  Sun,  if 
very  hot,  and  give  them  gentle  Waterings  as  you  fee 
they  require  Refrefliment.  In  about  a  Month's  Time 
your  Plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  which  you  may  do 
inta  a  Bed  of  the  fame  Nature  of  that  they  were  firft 
fowed  in,  and  fet  them  about  the  Diftance  of  three 
Inches  by  four  afunder :  Here  they  may  continue  'till 
about  the  Middle  of  Odiober,  when  they  Ihould  be 
removed  to  the  Place  where  they  are  to  remain  all  the 
Winter,  which  ought  to  be  in  Frames,  or  on  a  Bor- 
der with  a  warm  Afpeft.  They  will  be  ready  for  the 
Table  in  Ma}"-,  and  will  continue  June  and  July. 

CUCUMBERS. 
TN  the  early  Seafon  Cucumbers  are  fo wn  on  Hot- 
^  beds,  and  afterwards,  when  the  Weather  is  warm, 
they  will  do  in  the  natural  Ground  ;  thefe  are  the  Sort 
made  ufe  of  for  pickling.  In  order  to  have  them  early^* 
make  a  Hot-bed  at  Chriftmas  ;  cover  it  about  four 
Inches  v/ith  fine  Mould,  put  on  your  Frame  and 
Glafles,  and  as  foon  as  you  find  it  warm,  prick  your 
Seeds  j  and  you  may  continue  to  raife  them  in  this 
Manner  'till  the  Be  ginning  of  April. 


ENDIVE. 
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ENDIVE. 
T^NDIVE  fliould  be  fowed  at  Midfummer,  and  (o 
on,  at  about  three  Weeks  Diftance  from  each 
other,  'till  Michaelmas,  in  order  to  have  a  Succeffion 
for  the  Winter.  As  foon  as  it  has  four  or  five  Leaves, 
plant  it  out  at  the  Diftance  of  about  fix  Inches  fquare, 
from  whence,  in  a  Month's  Time,  plant  it  in  Drills, 
at  the  Diftance  of  a  Foot,  and  the  Plants  at  about  fix 
Inches.  When  it  is  grown  up,  tie  the  Tops  with 
Bafs- matting  to  blanch  it,  and  as  foon  as  'tis  white, 
let  it  be  ufed  immediately.  This  is  a  warm,  fine 
Winter  Sallad,  and  not  fo  much  known  as  it  deferves. 

GARDEN  CRESSES. 
'TpHESE  are  alfo  Winter  Sallading,  and  fhould  be 
fown  on  warm  Borders  for  the  Spring,  and  in 
Winter  on  Hot-beds ;  when  you  have  cut  it,  water 
the  Bed,  and  it  will  grow  again,  and  bear  cutting  a 
confiderable  Time. 

HORSE-RADISH. 
TN  the  Spring  of  the  Year,  when  you  ufe  Horfe- 
Radifh,  plant  the  Heads  of  the  Sticks  in  a  rich 
deep  Soil  that  is  free  from  Roots  or  Rubbifh  :  Keep 
them  clean  from  Weeds,  and  no  other  Trouble  is 
required.  It  is  beft  if  the  Soil  is  four  or  five  Feet 
deep ;  and  after  it  has  ftood  'till  it  is  fit  to  dig  up, 
trench  the  Ground  away,  and  take  up  all  that  you 
can  without  Regard  to  leaving  any  Sets,  for  it  will 
Jiot  be  deftroyed  by  either  digging  or  drawing  it  up: 
Put  in  plenty  of  Dung,  and  let  lie,  keeping  it  clear 
of  Weeds,  and  you  will  find  a  more  plentiful  Crop 
than  at  fiift ;  and  this  is  all  the  Trouble  required. 

KIDNEY-BEANS. 

TO  have  a  Succeffion  of  Kidney-Beans,  they  fhould 
be  fown  at  different  Times ;  the  firft  in  March 
©r  April ;  then  again  in  May  and  June  j  this  lafb  Crop 
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will  continue  'till  the  Froft  takes  them.  For  the  early 
Seafon,  put  them  on  warm  Borders,  and  under  Walls  ; 
and  feme  raife  them  in  Hot-beds.  When  they  are  ia 
Flower,  give  them  Water  frequently,  and  they  will 
bear  much  better.  Sow  them  in  fliallow  Drills,  and 
cover  them  very  lightly  with  Earth. 


RE  propagated  from  Seed  fown  at  different  Times, 


as  the  Weather  will  permit,  from  Newyear's-day 
to  Michaelmas.  Thofe  Town  late  are  for  the  Winter, 
and  iliould  be  planted  out  into  Beds  or  Borders  fhel- 
tered  from  the  Cold,  and  where  they  will  have  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sun.  The  Lettuce  chiefly  in  Ufe  are 
the  green  and  white  Cos,  the  brown  Dutch,  Imperial 
and  Silefia.  All  the  different  Kinds  muft  be  plante  1 
out  from  the  Seed  Bed,  when  they  have  five  Leaver, 
or  foon  after. 


ySraifed  fromSeed  (own  on  Borders  of  common  Ear:h, 
in  February  or  March,  which  muft  be  afterwards 
tranfplanted  into  Beds  j  or  by  dividing  the  Roots  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  and  planting  in  dry  Ground: 
This  Method  is  attended  with  leaft  Trouble,  if  you 
can  procure  Roots. 


"P\RY  fandy  light  Ground  is  moft  proper  for  Onions  j 
^  fow  about  the  Beginning  of  March,  but  not  too 
thick,  eight  Pounds  bi-ing  a  fufficient  Qi_iantity  for 
an  Acre  of  Land.  In  a  Month  or  fix  Weeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  Weather,  they  will  be  up  high  enough  to 
be  drawn  or  thinned  with  a  fmall  Hoe  ;  at  which 
Time  let  the  Bed  be  cleared  of  Weeds,  and  the  Blades 
left  at  the  Diftance  of  about  two  Inches,  and  they  will 
need  no  other  Care  for  a  Month,  unlefs  there  fhould 
be  Occafibn  to  refrefh  them  with  Water  j  at  the  Ex- 
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piration  of  the  Month,  hoe  them  a  fecond  Time,  when 
the  Weather  is  dry,  that  the  Weeds  may  die  as  foor. 
as  they  are  cut  up,  and  thin  the  Onions  lb  as  to  leave 
them  at  leaft  three  Incites  a-part :  At  the  Expiration 
of  another  Month  after  this,  hoe  them  or  draw  them 
again  to  the  Diftance  of  fix  Inches  a-part,  that  they 
may  have  Room  to  grov/  large.  If  the  Weather 
proves  dry,  t'his  may  be  fufficient,  and  by  having 
thinned  the  Crop,  they  will  be  large,  and  fit  to  gather 
by  the  Middle,  or  latter  End  of  July.  The  frequent 
hoeing  away  the  Weeds,  and  keeping  tlie  Ground 
loofe,  is  of  great  Service  before  the  Heads  begin  to  be 
large.  The  while  Spaniih  is  the  Onion  moil:  itt 
Eileem. 

PARSLEY. 
pARSLEY  flfould  be  fown  in  February,  in  a  light 
*  moift:  Soil,  not  over  thick,  v/hich  will  be  a  Means 
of  making  the  Roots  much  ftronger,  and  will  produce 
more  Leaves.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  when  grown  up; 
will  bear  cutting  very  often.  If  the  Weather  is 
dry  it  requires  watering  frequently  j  efpecially  when 
you  have  jufl  cut  it,  and  at  all  other  Times  when  the 
Seafon  is  fo  dry  as  to  make  the  Ground  want  Water 
to  refrefh  it. 

PARSNEPS. 
npHESE  may  be  fown  in  a  Bed  alone,  or  with  Car- 
rots,  in  a  mellow  deep  Soil,  in  February  or 
March,  and  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  the  Diftance  of 
eight  or  nine  Inches,  in  order  to  let  them  have  Room 
to  grow  large,  which  is  efteemed  the  Perfection  of  this 
Root ;  for  which  Reafon  it  is  the  beft  Way  to  Tov/ 
them  in  the  fame  Bed  with  Carrots,  and  as  the  Car- 
rots come  off,  they  will  have  fufficient  Room.  Wheri 
the  Top  begins  to  decay,  they  are  fit  to  gather,  and 
before  that  Time  they  are  feldom  well  tafted, 
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fire  they  good  in  the  Spring,  after  beginning  to 
grow  again. 

PEASE. 

'TpHE  firft  Seafon  for  fowing  Peafe  is  about  the  Be- 

ginning  or  Middle  of  November,  under  Walls 
with  a  South  Afpe^S^:,  well  fheltcred  from  the  Winds  ; 
when  they  are  up,  earth  them  from  Time  to  Time 
as  you  fee  OcTcafion.  The  Hot-fpur,  commonly 
called  the  Nimble  Pea,  is  the  molt  proper  for  this 
Seafon,  as  it  beft  endures  the  Cold  ;  it  is  alfo  prefer- 
able to  any  other  for  a  late  Crop  to  come  in  after  *.he 
common  Seafon.  Thofe  for  the  Middle  Seafon,  when 
the  Weather  is  kind,  is  the  MaHic  Hot-fpur,  the 
Dwarf  and  common  Marrov>r-fats,  the  Nonparie), 
and  the  Reading.  Peafe  grow  befl  in  a  light  fandy 
Earth. 

POTATOES. 
'TpHESE  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  deep  Soil  that 
fs  rich,  in  the  iatter  End  of  February,  if  the 
Seafon  is  mild  :  If  it  is  in  a  Garden,  dig  a  Trench  a 
Spit  deep,  and  lay  in  fome  Straw  Thatch,  or  any 
kind  of  long  Straw  Dung ;  if  your  Potatoes  have  many 
Eyes,  they  may  be  cut  into  feveral  Parts,  taking  Care 
that  one  or  more  Eye  be  left  in  each  ;  lay  in  thefe  at 
the  Diftance  of  eight  or  nine  Inches,  and  cover  them 
over  again  with  Litter ;  then  throw  the  Earth  upon 
them.  Let  your  next  Trench  be  at  fuch  a  Diflance 
as  to  permit  you  to  go  between,  and  earth  them  after 
they  are  grown  up.  If  they  are  planted  in  the  Field, 
a  deep  Furrow  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  a  Trench 
dug  with  a  Spade,  which  may  be  clofed  up  again  by 
the  Plow  ;  and  in  this  Method  leave  proper  Room  be- 
tween each  Ridge,  then  they  may  be  earthed  by  the 
Plow,  and  cultivated  with  very  little  Trouble. 
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RADISHES. 


TT)  ADISHES  are  now  ufed  for  Salading  in  the  Win- 
'^'^  ter  Seafon  ;  and  arc  raifed  under  Frames  on  Hot- 
beds for  this  Purpofe,  and  fown  very  thick  ;  thofe  in- 
tended for  eating  otherwife,  require  a  good  rich  Soil, 
and  for  an  early  Crop,  muft  be  Town  upon  warm 
well-ftieltered  Borders,  in  the  Middle  of  Odober ; 
and,  when  up,  they  muft  be  hoed  or  thinned  to  the 
Diftance  of  about  three  Inches  fquare.  The  next 
Seafon  for  fowing  is  about  the  Beginning  of  the  New 
Year,  if  the  Weather  is  favourable;  thefe  muft  alfa 
be  well  fheltered.  In  the  Middle  of  February,  and 
fo  on  to  the  Middle  or  latter  End  of  March,  they  will 
do  upon  open  Ground  ;  and  after  this  Time  they  are 
fubjeiSl  to  what  is  called  the  Black  Fly,  which  gene- 
rally deflroys  them  entirely.  Birds  are  alfo  very 
troublefome  where  Radifhes  are  fown,  and,  for  Want 
of  Care,  often  deftroy  the  whole  Crop. 


HESE  are  propagated  by  feparating  the  Roots, 


and  planting  them  in  a  warm  Border,  at  about 
the  Diftance  of  four  Inches  by  nine,  there  to  ftand  till 
they  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  which  will  be  known  by 
the  Declining  of  the  Heads.  Then  take  them  up,  and 
dry  them  in  the  Sun,  and  houfe  them  in  fome  conve- 
nient Place. 


'T^HE  prickly  narrow-leaved  Spinach  is  hardy,  and 
will  endure  the  Winter  ;  fow  it  in  the  latter  End 
of  July,  in  an  open  Spot  of  Ground,  when  it  is  likely 
to  rain,  otherwife  when  dry  Weather  fucceeds,  the 
Crop  is  feldom  regular.  When  it  is  up,  hoe  it  in  dry 
Weather,  to  deftroy  the  Weeds  and  thin  the  Crop, 
leaving  them  about  five  Inches  a-part.  As  the  Weeds 
grow,  about  once  a  Month  clear  them  away,  and  in 
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October  it  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  Ufe :  When  you  gather 
it,  crop  the  largefl:  Leaves,  and  leave  thofe  in  the 
Centre  to  grow  bigger  ;  thus  you  may  continue  crop- 
ping it  all  the  Winter.  The  other  tenderer  Sorts 
fhould  be  fown  from  the  latter  End  of  February  to 
the  latter  End  of  March  j  when  this  is  up,  hoe  it  as 
the  other,  and  take  Care  that  ypur  Spinach  be  kept 
clear  of  Weeds,  which  caufe  the  Plants  to  run  up 
weak.  This  Spring  Crop  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  April, 
as  the  Winter  Plants  go  oft-'.  This  Plant  requires  a 
good  rich  Soil. 

THY  M  E. 
'T'HE  Lemon-thyme,  and  the  Variegated,  which 

has  ftriped  Leaves,  are  the  only  Sorts  propagated 
in  Gardens ;  the  latter  has  a  beautiful  Appearance ; 
but  the  Lemon-thyme  is  that  which  is  ufed  for  Seafon- 
ing.  Both  thefe  Sorts  are  eafily  propagated  ;  their 
trailing  Branches  ftrike  out  Roots  from  the  Joints 
that  lay  upon  the  Earth,  and  from  one  Root,  foon 
produce  a  large  Stock.  l>ie  ftriped  Sorts  were  for- 
merly uCcd  for  Edgings  to  Borders,  and  look'd  very 
beautiful ;  but  as  they  cannot  well  be  kept  wlthixi 
Bounds,  it  is  now  difus'd. 

TU  RNIPS. 
^■pHlS  Root  has  been  of  great  Ufe  in  the  Improve- 

mcnt  of  dry  fandy  Lands,  as  well  as  Food  for 
Cattle  in  Winter:  They  are  grown  to  great  Advan- 
tage in  barren  Lands,  from  whence  they  are  generally 
fvveetef}',  and  leail  liable  to  be  dicky  :  The  rround 
ftiould  be  ploughed  in  May,  and  twy-fallowcd  in  June, 
and  made  vcr}'  fine:  The  Seed  fhould  be  fown  very 
thin  the  latter  End  of  July  ;  at  v/hich  Time  it  cufto- 
marily  receives  the  Benefit  of  fome  refreOiing  Showers, 
without  which  it  is  very  common  to  have  the  whole 
Crop  deflroyed  by  the  Fly.  The  Seed  muft  be  har- 
K  5  rowed 
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rowed  in,  and  rolled,  and  if  the  firft  Crop  is  deftroyed, 
fow  it  again.  When  they  are  up  in  about  five  Leaves, 
hoe  them  to  the  Difiance  of  fix  Inches,  that  they  may 
have  Room  to  apple.  In  Gardens  where  the  Ground 
is  moill:,  they  are  frequently  fown  in  April,  May, 
Snd  June ;  but,  if  the  Weather  prove  dry,  they  fre- 
quently mifcarry.  But  in  order  to  employ  Ground  to 
to  the  greateft  Advantage,  tho'  a  fallow  was  formerly 
the  Method  of  raifing  Turnips,  the  prefent  Pradtice 
is  to  fow  Peafe,  and  after  the  Ground  is  cleared  of* 
that  Crop,  immediately  Flow  it  up  and  fow  the  Tur- 
nips :  For  Peafe  mellows  the  Ground  and  fmother. 
-the  Weeds. 


The  Manner  of  CuUivating  Fruit  Trees. 


HIS  Fruit  is  cultivated  in  England  in  great  Variety, 


and  planted  fometimes  againft  Walls,  but  more 
commonly  as  Standards  in  Orchards  and  Gardens, 
cr  in  Eipaliers.  Thofe  intended  for  Dwarfs,  whe- 
ther in  Efpaliers,  or  otherwife,  fliould  be  grafted  on 
the  Codling,  or  the  Paradife  Stock ;  but  if  they  are 
intended  for  Standards,  the  Crab  Stock  is  much  more 
durable  and  hardy.  The  proper  Tinze  for  planting, 
in  a  dry  Soil,  is  October,  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  are 
ofF ;  but,  in  wet  Ground,  it  is  moft  advifeable  to  de- 
fer it  'till  February.  And  it  will  ferve  as  an  invari- 
able Maxim,  that  the  greater  Difiance  Fruit  Trees 
are  planted  from  each  other  the  better ;  fince  the 
Trees  will  be  more  healthy,  and  afford  much  larger 
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A  P  R  I  C  O  C  K- 
r\F  this  Fruit  there  arc  alfo  various  Sorts  cultlvatecl 
^  in  Englifli  Gardens,  viz.  the  Algier,  Turkey, 
Roman,  Breda,  Orange,  Mafculine,  andtheTranf- 
parenc  Apricock ;  all  which  are  propagated  by  budding 
them  on  Plumb  Stocks ;  whereon,  if  the  Stocks  be 
free  and  thriving,  they  will  grow  with  very  little  Dif- 
ficulty. An  Eaft  or  Weft  Afped  is  moft  fuitable  to 
this  Fruit,  becaufe  too  much  Heat  is  apt  to  make 
them  mealy  before  they  are  ripe.  The  Borders  under 
the  Walls  where  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  at  leaft 
two  Feet  wide,  and  about  the  fame  Depth  of  Earth : 
If  the  Soil  is  not  good,  frcfli  Earth  from  dry  Pafture 
Ground  is  moft  proper.  Before  they  are  planted,  cut 
off  the  fmali  Fibres  of  the  Root,  and  after  they  arc 
put  into  the  Ground,  nail  the  Branches  to  the  Wall 
in  an  horizontal  Lino,  and  fuch  Shoots  as  are  proper 
to  remain,  ought  not  to  be  checked  in  their  Growth, 
but  thofe  which  are  produced  foreright,  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  taken  of?,  to  prevent  their  hanging  from  the 
Wall.  At  Michaelmas,  when  the  Growth  is  ceafed, 
loofe  the  Branches  from  the  Wall,  and  fhorten  them 
according  to  their  Strength  ;  a  weak  Branch  fhould  be 
cut  to  about  five  or  fix  Inches,  and  a  ftrong  one  to 
about  eight  or  nine ;  after  this,  nail  them  again  in  an 
horizontal  Pofition,  becaufe  they  bud  beft.  Obferve 
this  iVIethod  every  Y ear,  whereby  the  Tree  may  be 
kept  full  of  bearing  Wood,  infiead  of  being  confined 
to  the  Ends  of  each  Branch  only.  Blofloms  are  pro- 
duced from  the  Spurs  of  the  two  Years  Wood,  as  well 
as  from  that  of  the  laft  Year's  Growth,  as  will  be 
found  by  Experience ;  therefore  gr^at  Gare  ftiould  be 
taken  to  prefer.ve  thefe  in  the  Summer,  but  not  to  leave 
any  Part  of  the  Branches  for  Snags  or  Spurs. 

CHERRY 
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CHERRY  TREE. 
'T^HE  different  Sorts  of  this  Fruit,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  propagated  from  budding  or  graft- 
ing into  Stocks  of  the  Black  or  wild  Cherry,  which 
are  ftrong  (hooting  Plants,  and  of  great  Duration, 
Some  of  the  Ancients  ufed  to  graft  this  Fruit  upon 
the  Laurel  Stock,  which  is  (aid  to  give  the  Fruit  an 
agreeable  Bitter ;  but  this  Experiment   is  fcldom 
tryed  in  England.  The  beft  Method  of  raifing  Stocks, 
is  to  take  the  wild  black  or  red  Cherries,  when  full 
ripe,  and  lay  them  in  Sand  for  the  Winter ;  early  in 
the  Spring  fow  them  in  light  Ground,  and  when  they 
appear,  take  Care  to  keep  them  clear  of  Weeds,  re- 
freftiing  them  frequently  with  Water,  if  the  Seafon 
is  dry  :  They  fliould  remain  in  the  Seed-bed  'till  the 
fecond  Autumn  after  fowing;  and  in  October  plant 
them  in  Rows,  about  three  Feet  afunder,  in  good 
frefh  Ground.    The  fecond  Year  after  planting,  they 
v/ill  be  fit  to  bud.    The  Sorts  ufually  planted  againll 
Walls,  with  a  South  Afpedl:,  is  the  Early-May,  and 
May-Duke ;  the  Heart  and  common  Duke  will  da 
upon  a  Wefl  Wall,  and  the  Morello  on  a  North. 
Morello  Cherries  are  moil  efleemed  for  preferving^ 
their  Juice  having  a  pleafant  fharp  Acid ;  but  thii 
Tree,  when  planted  in  a  South  Afpeft,  produces  a 
lich  and  well  tafted  Fruit.    It  muft  be  obferved,  in 
pruning  the  Cherry-tree,  never  to  fhorten  the  Shoots, 
becaufe  the  Fruit  is  chiefly  produced  at  the  extreme 
Parts ;  therefore  in  the  Spring  the  Shoots  fhould  be 
trained  along  the  Wall  in  a  horizontal  Pofition. 

CURRANT  TREE. 
'TpHIS  Tree  is  propapated  with  great  Eafe,  by  plant- 
ing  the  Cuttings  any  Time  from  September  to 
March  j  but  they  are  leaft  liable  to  Misfortunes  when 
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planted  about  the  latter  End  of  September.  The 
fineft  Fruit  of  this  Kind  is  produced  when  they  are 
planted  againft  Walls,  or  in  Efpaiiers,  and  the  Shoot* 
laid  out  horizontally. 

FIG  TREE. 
'T'HE  beft  Method  of  propagating  this  Plant  is  from 
Layers,  tho'  many  Gardiners  are  accuftomed  to 
raife  them  from  the  Suckers  of  old  Trees.  In  Janu- 
ary lay  down  all  the  convenient  ftrong  Shoots,  and 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  twelve  Months.  A 
light  fandy  Soil  is  moft  proper  ;  but  Land  that  is  cold 
and  wet  may  be  much  improved  by  digging  it  about 
three  Feet  deep,  and  throwing  in  Rubbifh  from  Build- 
ings, or  Gravel,  about  a  Foot  deep,  and  then  covered 
with  two  Feet  of  Earth.  If  they  are  for  Standards, 
little  Trouble  is  required ;  let  them  have  a  South  Af- 
pe£t,  prune  them  in  October,  and  take  off  all  the 
lecond  Crop  of  Figs,  which  are  very  detrimental,  if 
left  to  rot  upon  the  Tree. 

FILBERT,  or  NUT-TREE. 
A  LL  Kinds  of  Nuts  are  raifed  with  very  little  Dif- 
ficulty,  by  fowing  the  Nuts  j  but  as  it  feldom 
happens  that  thofe  raifed  by  this  Method  prove  fb  good 
as  the  Nuts  they  are  produced  from,  it  is  the  fureft 
Method  of  obtaining  the  Sorts  defired  to  raife  them 
from  Layers,  and  is  alfo  the  moft  expeditious  Way. 
If  you  raife  them  from  Seed,  it  is  beft  to  put  the 
Nuts  in  Sand  ail  the  Winter  to  preferve  them  from 
Vermin. 

GRAFTING. 

T  Shall  firft  fpeak  of  the  Implements  made  Ufe  of, 
which  are  a  Knife  with  a  llrong  Back,  a  fmall 
Hand- fa w,  a  Grafting- chiffel,  and  fmall  Mallet,  and 
a  Penknife  to  cut  the  Buds :  Y ou  fhould  alfo  be  pro- 
fided  with  Clay  well  prepared,  and  Bafs-ftrings,  or 
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Woollen-yarn  to  tie  the  Grafts.  There  are  various 
Methods  made  ufe  of  according  to  the  Size  of  the 
Stock ;  large  Trees  are  grafted  in  the  Rind,  which  is 
called  Shoulder-grafting ;  Stocks  of  about  an  Inch, 
or  two  Inches  Diameter,  are  cleft,  and  the  Buds  laid 
in}  and  Whip-grafting  is  made  Ufe  of  where  the 
Stocks  are  an  Inch  Diameter,  and  under,  and  is  the 
moft  efFeftual  Way  of  any,  and  at  prefent  moft  in 
Ufe  :  But  as  this  has  been  fo  often  treated  of  in  Books 
of  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  I  fhall  only  give  the 
neceflary  General  DireSlions  with  Regard  to  the  Stocks 
which  different  Fruits  fhould  be  grafted  upon.  All 
fuch  Trees  as  agree  in  Flower  and  Fruit,  will  take 
upon  each  other:  For  Example;  all  Nut-bearing 
Trees  may  be  fafely  grafted  on  each  other  j  as  in  like 
Manner  may  the  Plumb-bearing  Trees,  under  which 
Head  I  reckon  not  only  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Plumbs, 
but  alfo  the  Almond,  Peach,  Nedlarine,  Apricot,  &c. 
All  fuch  Trees  as  bear  Cones  will  do  well  upon  each 
other,  though  they  may  differ  in  one  being  ever-green, 
and  the  other  fiiedding  its  Leaves  in  Winter;  as  is 
obferved  in  the  Cedar  of  Libanus  and  the  Larch-Tree } 
as  alfo  the  Cherry  on  the  Laurel,  or  the  Laurel  on  the 
Cherry.    See  Inoculation. 

GOOSEBERRY-TREE. 
'npHIS  Tree  is  raifed  from  Cuttings  in  like  Manner 
with  the  Currants,  tho'  it  is  very  common  to 
plant  Suckers ;  but  it  has  been  found  by  Experience, 
that  moil  Plants  raifed  from  Suckers  are  more  produc- 
tive of  them  than  any  other,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  different  Sorts  of  Goofeberries  are 
fo  numerous,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain 
\iQVi  many  there  are ;  and  new  kinds  are  every  Day 
produced,  differing  either  inTafte,  Shape,  or  Colour, 
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by  fowing  the  Seeds  ;  for  Seeds  of  the  fame  Tree  will 
be  produfiive  of  a  great  Variety  of  Sorts. 

INOCULATING  or  BUDDING. 
^T^HIS  is  commonly  pra6tifed  upon  all  Sorts  of  Stone 

Fruit ;  in  particular  fuch  as  Peaches,  Nedtarines,"^ ' 
Cherries,  Plumbs,  &c.  as  alfo  upon  Oranges  and  Jef- 
famines,  and  is  preferable  to  any  Sort  of  Grafting  for 
moft  Kinds  of  Fruit.  The  Method  of  performing  it 
is  as  follows :  You  muft  be  provided  with  a  ftiarp 
Penknife,  having  a  flat  Haft  (the  Ufe  of  which  is  to 
raife  the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  to  admit  the  Bud)  and 
fome  found  Bafs-mat,  which  Ihould  be  foaked  in  Wa- 
ter, to  increafe  its  Strength,  and  make  it  more  pli- 
able ;  then  having  taken  ofF  the  Cuttings  from  the 
Trees  you  would  propogate,  youfhould  chufe  a  fmooth 
Part  of  the  Stock  about  five  er  fix  Inches  above  the 
Surface  of  the  Ground,  if  defigned  for  Dwarfs ;  but  if 
for  Standards,  they  fhould  be  budded  fix  Feet  above 
Ground  ;  Then  with  your  Knife  make  an  horizontal 
Cut  crofs  the  Rind  of  the  Stock,  and  from  the  Middle 
of  that  Cut  make  a  Slit  downwards  about  two  Inches 
in  Length,  fo  that  it  may  be  in  the  Form  of  a  T: 
But  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you 
wound  the  Stock  :  Then  having  cut  off  the  Leaf  from 
the  Bud,  leaving  the  Foot-ftalk  remaining,  you  fhould 
make  a  crofs  Cut  about  half  an  Inch  below  the  Eye, 
and  with  your  Knife  flit  off  the  Bud,  with  Part  of 
Wood  to  it,  in  Form  of  an  Efcutcheon  :  This  done, 
you  muft  with  your  Knife  pull  off  that  Part  of  the 
Wood  which  was  taken  with  the  Bud,  obferving  whe- 
ther the  Eye  of  the  Bud  be  left  to  it,  or  not  (for  all 
thofe  Buds  which  lofe  their  Eyes  in  ftripping,  fhould 
be  thrown  away,  being  good  for  nothing)  then  having 
gently  raifed  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  with  the  flat  Haft 
of  your  Penknife  clear  to  the  Wood,  you  fhould 
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thruft  the  Bud  therein,  obfcrving  to  place  it  fmooth  ' 
between  the  Rind  and  the  Wood  of  the  Stock,  cutting 
off  any  Part  of  the  Rind  belonging  to  the  Bud,  which 
may  be  too  long  for  the  Slit  made  in  the  Stock,  and 
fo  having  exadtly  fitted  the  Bud  to  the  Stock,  you 
muft  tic  them  clofeJy  round  with  Bafs-mat,  beginning 
at  the  under  Part  of  the  Slit,  and  fo  proceed  to  the 
Top,  taking  Care  that  you  do  not  bind  round  the  Eye 
of  the  Bud,  which  fliould  be  left  open.  When  your 
Buds  have  been  inoculated  three  Weeks  or  a  Month, 
you  will  fee  which  of  them  are  taken  ;  thofe  of  them 
which  appear  ftirivelled  and  black,  being  dead  j  but 
thofe  which  remain  frefh  and  plump,  you  may  depend, 
are  joined  :  And  at  this  Time  you  fhould  loofen  the 
Bandage,  which,  if  not  done  in  Time,  will  pinch  the 
Stock,  and  greatly  injure,  if  not  deftroy  the  Bud. 
The  March  following  you  muft  cut  off  the  Stock, 
about  three  Inches  above  the  Bud,  Hoping  it,  that  the 
Wet  may  pais  off,  and  not  enter  the  Stock  :  To  this 
Part  of  the  Stock  left  above  the  Bud,  it  is  very  proper 
to  faften  the  Shoot  which  proceeds  from  the  Bud,  and 
would  be  in  Danger  of  being  blown  out,  if  not  pre- 
vented :  But  this  muft  continue  on  no  longer  than  one 
Year,  after  which  it  muft  be  cut  off  clofc  above  the 
Bud,  that  the  Stock  may  be  covered  thereby.  The 
Time  for  Inoculating  is  from  the  Middle  of  June  until 
the  Middle  o\  Auguft,  according  to  the  Forwardnefs 
of  the  Seafon,  and  the  particular  Sorts  of  Trees, 
which  may  be  eafily  known,  by  trying  the  Buds  whe-r 
ther  ihcy  will  cume  off  well  from  the  Wood.  But  the 
^moft  general  Rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the  Buds 
formed  at  the  Extremity  of  the  fame  Year's  Shoots, 
wnich  is  a  Sign  ot  their  having  finiftied  their  Spring 
Growth.  The  firft  Sort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
Apricot  i  and  the  iaft  the  Orange-l>ec,  which  ftiould 
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never  be  done  until  the  Middle  of  Augufl.  And  in 
doing  of  this  Work,  you  fhould  always  make  Choice 
of  cloudy  Weather  j  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Day  in  very  hot  Weather,  the  Shoots  will  per- 
fpire  fo  faft,  as  to  leave  the  Buds  deftitute  of  Moifture. 
Nor  ftiould  you  take  off  the  Cuttings  from  the  Trees 
long  before  they  are  ufed  :  But  if  you  are  obliged  to 
fetch  your  Cuttings  from  fome  Diftance,  as  it  often 
happens,  you  fhould  then  be  provided  with  a  Tin  In- 
ftrument,  having  a  Socket  about  ten  Inches  long,  and 
a  Cover  to  the  Top,  which  muft  have  five  or  fix 
Holes;  in  this  Socket  you  fliould  put  as  much  Water 
as  will  fill  it  about  two  or  three  Inches  high,  and 
place  your  Cuttings  therein  in  an  upright  Pofition,  fo 
that  That  Part  which  was  cut  from  the  Tree  may  be 
fet  in  the  Water,  and  fo  faflen  down  the  Cover  to 
keep  out  the  Air ;  and  the  Holes  in  the  Cover  will  be 
fufficient  to  let  the  Perfpiration  of  thefe  Branches  pafs  . 
ofFj  which,  if  pent  up,  would  be  very  hurtful  to 
them :  And  you  mufl  be  careful  to  carry  it  upright, 
that  the  Water  may  not  reach  to  the  Buds  ;  for  it  is  a 
very  wrong  Practice  in  thofe  who  throw  their  Cuttings 
all  over  in  Water,  which  fo  faturates  the  Buds  with 
Moiflure,  that  they  have  no  attra6live  Force  left  to 
imbibe  the  Sap  of  the  Stock,  whereby  they  very  often 
mifcarry.  But  before  I  leave  this  Head,  I  beg  Leave 
to  obferve,  that  tho'  it  is  the  ordinary  Pradlice  to  di- 
veft  the  Bud  of  that  Part  of  the  Wood  which  was  taken 
from  the  Shoot  with  it ;  yet  in  many  Sorts  of  tender 
Trees  it  is  befl  to  preferve  a  little  Wood  to  the  Bud, 
without  which  they  often  mifcarry.  The  not  obfer- 
ving  this,  has  often  occafioned  fome  People  to  imagine 
that  fome  Sorts  of  Trees  are  not  {o  be  propagated  by 
Inoculation  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  performed  it  in  this 
Method,  they  might  have  fucceeded,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  experienced.  M  U  L- 
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MULBERRY. 
TT  has  been  ufual  to  raife  this  Tree  from  Seeds,  and 
^  from  Layers  ;  the  Seeds  indeed  have  been  always 
productive  of  the  moft  fightly  Trees,  but  as  thefe 
have  generally  proved  of  the  Male  Kind,  they  bear 
but  little  Fruit ;  and  thofe  from  Layers  are  moftly 
crooked,  and  troublefome  to  form  into  handfomc 
Trees:  But  the  only  Method  to  have  .  fidl-grown 
Trees,  and  Plenty  of  Fruit  in  a  few  Years,  is  to  take 
fome  handfome  Branches,  about  as  thick  as  a.  Man's 
Thigh,  from  large  Trees  in  October,  when  the 
Leaves  are  fallen  off;  cut  ofF  the  Tops  and  Boughs, 
and  bark  them  at  the  thick  End,  about  eight  or  nine 
Inches ;  plant  them  in  lightifh  Ground,  neither  wet 
nor  dry,  where  they  will  have  the  BeneRt  of  the  Eaft 
and  South  Eaft  Sun,  and  if  they  are  flickered  from  the 
Weft  and  South  Weft  Winds,  the  Fruit  will  be  bet- 
ter prelerved.  Fix  Stakes  in  the  Ground  to  fupport 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  Chook  by  the 
Wind  as  they  are  ftriking  Root. 

NECTARINE. 
'TpHIS  Tree  is  cultivated  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Peach,  to  which  I  fliall  refer  my  Reader  in  the 
following  Article. 

PEACH. 

TTrE  have  a  prodigious  Catalogue  of  the  different 
Sons  of  this  Fruit,  but  I  confefs  that  1  could 
never  convince  myfelf  that  they  were  all  real  i  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  confe/Ted,  that  though  we  have  not 
above  two  Sorts  of  them  Natives  of  England,  yet  there 
are  many  other  Species  of  this  Plant  in  America,  But 
Jet  the  Sort  be  what  it  will,  a  good  Peach  jfliould  have 
thefe  Qualities :  A  firm  thick  Flefh,  thin  Skin,  a  deep 
or  bright  red  next  the  Sun,  fmall  Stone,  and  full  of 
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high-flavoured  Juice.  The  Peach  and  Ne^arine  are 
propagated  to  the  greateft  Perteftion  by  Inoculation 
upon  Stocks  of  the  Mufde  and  white  Pear  Plumb ; 
and  feme  of  the  tender  Sorts  upon  the  Apricot  and 
Almond  Stocks.  The  Stocks  are  fit  to  bud  upon  at 
-two  Years  old  :  The  proper  Seafon  is  about  Midfum- 
mer  ;  and  great  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  make  Choice 
of  the  Cuttings  of  fuch  Trees  as  are  healthy  and  free 
*  from  Blights  ;  for  if  the  Juice  of  the  Tree  is  diftem- 
pered,  it  can  feldom  be  recovered  by  any  Art.  Your 
Cuttings  fhould  be  taken  from  the  Trees  in  a  cloudy 
Day,  or  when  the  Sun  is  gone  ofF.  In  pruning  the 
Peach  or  Nedaiinc,  take  Care  that  the  Tree  be 
equally  furnifhed  with  Bearing  Wood,  and  not  left 
too  full  of  Branches.  In  May  rub  off"  the  irregular 
Shoots,  and  uain  thofe  that  are  left  in  regular  Order: 
This  Management  will  leave  room  for  the  Sun  to  ripen 
the  Fruitj  and  prepare  the  young  Wood  for  next  Year's 
bearing.  Too  mn^Vi  rutt  ing  is  of  ffreat  Dlfadvpfit2?s 
to  this  Sort  of  Trees,  their  Wood  being  tender  and 
fubjeil  to  canker  by  the  Wet  before  they  are  healed. 
When  the  Fruit  is  fet,  and  about  the  Bignefs  of  a 
Nut,  you  fhould  carefully  look  over  the  Tree,  and  if 
they  are  in  Clufters,  thin  them  till  they  are  at  leaft 
five  or  fix  Inches  afunder ;  for  this  will  not  only  pre- 
ferve  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  Tree,  but  make 
the  Fruit  much  larger,  and  better  tafted. 

PEARS. 

T>UD  or  graft  upon  Stocks  of  their  own  Kind  ;  thefe 
^  arc  called  free  Stocks,  and  upon  thefe  the  Fruit 
is  found  to  profper  beft  ;  but  if  they  are  intended  for 
Dwarfs,  it  will  be  proper  to  check  their  Growth  by 
budding  or  grafting  upon  the  White  Thorn  or  Qiiince 
Stock.  The  Fruit  is  produced  from  the  Curfons  or 
Spurs ;  fo  that  if  the  Branches  are  laid  horizontally 
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againfl;  a  Wall  they  will  be  covered  with  Fruit  more  , 
than  twenty  Feet  from  the  Stem.  T  he  Standards,  many 
of  which  arc  very  large,  are  but  fickle  Bearers ;  and 
when  they  become  old,  it  has  often  been  found  necef- 
fary  to  bark  the  ^^mnk  of  the  Tree  quite  round  two 
Feet  from  the  Ground,  to  check  their  Growth  and 
throw  them  into  bearing  Wood. 

PLUMB  TREE.  , 
'"pHIS  Tree  grows  beft  in  a  Soil  neither  very  light 
nor  heavy  ;  many  Perfons  plant  them  as  Stan- 
dards, but  the  Fruit  is  not  fo  fair  as  when  planted 
againft  Walls,  and  is  more  fubje<S  to  be  blown  ofF. 
They  are  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  upon  the 
Stocks  of  any  Kind  of  free-fliooting  Plumb  :  the  pro- 
per Time  for  removing  or  planting  is  October  or 
February. 

RASBERRY. 
'T^HIS  is  a  Fruit  well  known,  and  eafily  cultivated, 
as  they  will  grow  in  any  dry  Soil.  Plant  the 
Succours,  in  February  or  March,  In  Rows,  at  fuch  a 
Diftance  as  will  permit  you  to  walk  between  when 
they  are  grown  up,  both  for  the  Conveniency  of  ga- 
thering the  Fruit,  and  keeping  them  free  from  Weeds. 
When  they  have  flood  a  few  Years,  it  will  be  beft  to 
cut  away  the  old  Wood,  and  leave  the  young  Shoots 
ftanding  ;  by  which  Means  the  Fruit  will  be  larger, 
and  better  flavoured. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
/^F  thefe  there  are  five  Sorts,  viz.  the  large  Chili 
^  Strawberry,  the  Hautboy,  the  fVood  Strawberry, 
the  Scarlet  Virginia  Strawberry)  and  the  Common 
Strawberry:  The  beft  Soil  for  thefe  Plants  is  a  hazly 
Loam.  The  Ground  fhould  be  cleanfed  from  the 
Roots  of  noxious  Weeds,  and  well  dug.  Plant  them 
in  Rows,  that  you  can  walk  between  them  con- 

veniently> 
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leniently,  for  they  muft  be  well  wateied  in  the  Spring 
all  the  Time  they  are  h\ov/'mg ;  fet  the  PJants  about 
fixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  afunder,  and  in  Autumn  take 
away  all  the  Strings  or  Runners,  clear  them  from 
Weeds,  and  throw  a  little  fine  Earth  very  thin  upon 
the  Beds.  Michaelmas  is  the  beft  Time  for  planting ; 
and  they  muft  be  kept  clear  of  Weeds  all  the  Year. 

WALNUT  TREE. 
'TpHIS  Tree  is  beft  raifed  from  Seed,  and  if  it  is  in- 
tended  for  Timber,  ought  not  to  be  removed,  as 
it  retards  the  Growth,  and  makes  them  break  out  in 
Branches,  but  if  it  is  cultivated  for  Fruit,  the  tranf- 
planting  is  of  great  Advantage.  It  delights  in  a  rich 
loamy  Soil  that  is  firm,  and  will  thrive  well  in  chalky 
or  ftony  Ground.  It  is  a  common  Maxim,  that  this 
Tree  bears  beft  for  being  well  beat  and  wounded, 
which  Notion  Mr.  Miller  fays  is  ill  founded  j  but 
Experience  tells  uj,  that  whatever  Methods  are  taken, 
that  wiJJ  caufe  a  great  Number  of  young  Shoots  to 
break  out,  Fruit  will  be  plentifully  produced,  and 
beating  is  known  to  anfwer  this  End.  If  you  would 
raife  them  from  Seed,  keep  the  Nuts  in  Sand  till 
February  before  you  put  them  in  the  Seed-bed. 

BLIGHTS; 

Jn  what  Manner  they  happen. 

WE  are  feldom  troubled  with  this  Diforder,  but 
upon  the  Blowing  of  (harp  eafterly  Winds, 
which  are  moft  frequent  with  us  about  March ;  whence 
that  Month  proves,  of  all  others,  the  moft  fatal  to 
Plants.  From  this  Circumftance,  fome  imagine  the 
Colds  that  then  reign,  being  exafperated  by  the  eaftcrn 
Winds,  efFe<a  Blights ;  but  Mr.  Bradley  furnifhes  a 
more  plaufible  Account;  for,  on  this  Principle,  it 
were  hard  tq  fay,  why  one  Plant,  or  one  Part  of  a 

Plant, 
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Plant,  fliould  be  blighted  more  than  another.  He 
obferves  then,  that  Caterpillars  generally  attend  thofe 
Winds,  and  that  they  infe£l  fome  one  Kind  of  Tree 
more  than  another,  and  even  fome  particular  Branch 
more  than  others ;  and  thence  infers,  either  that  the 
Eggs  of  thofe  Infe£^:s,  or  the  Infedls  themfclves,  arc 
brought  to  us  by  the  eafterly  Winds ;  or  that  the 
Temperature  of  the  Air,  when  the  eaftern  Winds 
bl«w,  is  neceflary  to  hatch  thofe  Creatures,  fuppofing 
the  Eggs  to  have  been  already  laid  on  the  infected 
Parts,  Now  each  of  thefe  Caufes  feems  to  have  its 
EfFe£l:;  thofe  Blights,  attended  with  large  Worms, 
or  Caterpillars,  feera  hatched  by  the  eaftern  Winds  ; 
and  thofe  others,  which  only  produce  the  fmall  In- 
fers, that  occafion  the  Curling  the  Leaves  of  Trees, 
may  proceed  from  Swarms  of  them,  either  ready 
hatched,  or  in  the  Egg,  brought  with  the  Wind. 
The  Coldnefs  of  thofe  Winds  Mr.  Bradley  fliews  to 
be  no  Objeilion  aorainft  their  beini';  fitted  to  hatch  In- 
feels  ;  different  Infe£ls  requiring  vaftly  different  De- 
grees of  Heat.  To  this  he  adds,  that  every  Infe61:  has 
its  proper  Plant,  or  Tribe  of  Plants,  which  it  natu- 
rally requires  for  its  Nourifhment,  and  will  feed  on  no 
other ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  lays  its  Eggs ;  it 
is  no  Wonder  then,  that  one  Kind  of  Tree  fliould  be 
infedled,  and  all  the  reft  efcape.  l-he  Wind  which 
brings,  or  hatches,  the  Caterpillars  on  the  Apple-tree, 
will  not  infecft  the  Pear,  Plumb,  or  Cherry  j  becaufc, 
were  the  Shoals  of  Infe6ts  natural  to  the  Apple,  to 
light  on  thofe  other  Trees  mentioned,  they  would 
cither  want  their  proper  Matrix  to  hatch  in ;  or,  were 
they  ready  hatched,  would  perifti  for  Want  of  proper 
Food :  So  that  it  is  morally  impofiible,  all  Kinds  of 
Plants  Ihould  be  blighted  at  the  fame  Time,  unlefs 
the  Eggs  of  every  Kind  of  Infedl  natural  to  each 
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Tree,  could  be  brought  at  one  Time  with  the  Wind; 
or  that  an  eafterly  Wind  could  contain  in  it,  at  once, 
as  many  different  Degrees  of  Cold,  or  Heat,  as  would 
be  required  to  hatch  and  maintain  each  different  Clals 
of  Infeits,    Nor  is  it  any  Objedtion,  that  in  Blights 
there  are  not  frequently  any  Animals  immediately  per- 
ceived.   By  the  Microfcope,  we  difcover  Animal- 
cules a  Million  of  Times  lefs  than  the  fmalleft  which 
comes  under  our  ordinary  Notice  :  Thefe,  the  gent- 
left  Air  may  be  conceived  capable  of  blov/ing  from 
Place  to  Place ;  fo  that  it  is  no  Wonder,  if  they  be 
brought  to  us  from  the  remoteft  Regions,  efpecially 
the  north-eaft  Part  of  Great  Tartary,  &c.  where  the 
Cold  is  intenfe  enough  to  give  them  Life ;  and  from 
whence  there  is  not  Sea  enough,  by  the  Warmth  and 
Saltnefs  of  whofe  Vapours  they  might  be  fuffocated. 
Thofe  brought  from  the  north-eaft  Parts  of  America, 
are  probably  deftroyed  by  paffmg  the  vaft  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  may  be  the  Reafon  why  the  north- weft 
Wind  is  not  fo  infedlious. 


'T^PIE  more  knowing  among  the  Country  People, 
W'hile  the  eafterly  Winds  blow,  ufed  to  guard 
againft  them,  by  burning  Heaps  of  Weeds,  Chaff, 
hcz,  on  the  Wind-Side  of  their  Orchards  or  Gardens, 
that  the  Smoke  may  either  poifon  the  Infe<Sls,  or  their 
Eggs,  as  they  pafs  along.  It  may  be  added,  that 
thefe  Fires  arc  often  made  with  good  Succefs  to  deftroy 
the  Caterpillars,  even  after  they  are  hatched,  ahd 
have  begun  to  devour  the  Trees.  Another  Method 
of  preferving  Trees,  &c.  from  Blights  is,  by  fprink- 
Itng  Tobacco-duft,  Tobacco-water,  Pepper-duft,  &c. 
which  is  prefent  Death  to  all  Infers  and  Animalcules. 
It  is  faid  that  Lime,  in  fine  Powder,  or  Lime-water, 
m«de  very  ftrong,  anfwers  the  fame  End, 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Manner  of  Cultivating  Flowers, 

AMARANTHUS. 

"iN  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  this  Plant  is  cultivated 
in  great  Variety,  but  there  are  not  more  than  ten 
or  eleven  Sorts  produced  in  Englifh  Gardens :  The 
Seeds  of  the  various  Sorts  muft  be  fown  in  February, 
or  March,  in  a  good  Hot-bed,  covered  about  four 
Inches  thick  with  rich  light  Earth,  and  they  will  rife 
in  about  a  Fortnight,  at  which  Time  you  muft  have 
a  fecond  Hot-bed  ready  to  receive  them,  with  a  deep 
Frame,  to  give  Room  for  their  growing:  Plant  them 
at  the  Diftajtice  of  about  four  Inches,  and  be  careful 
in  tranfplanting  that  you  break  not  the  tender  Fiber* 
of  the  Root.  Water  them  gently,  fo  that  the  Plant 
break  not  down,  and  as  they  get  Strength,  give  them 
a  little  Air  in  ferene  Weather,  to  enable  them  to  bear 
being  tranfplanted  into  Pots.  When  you  tranfplant 
them  into  Pots,  take  Care  to  fcreen  them  from  the  Sun, 
and  refrefti  them  frequently  with  Water ;  let  your  Potg 
be  (heltered  from  the  Violence  of  the  ftrong  Winds,  as 
well  as  the  Sun,  and  water  them  every  Day.  The 
Amaranth  is  a  tender  Plant,  and  muft  be  diligently 
followed,  which  Trouble,  in  afineSeafon,  isrecom- 
penced  by  a  wonderful  large  fine  Flower,  juftly  efteem- 
ed  one  of  the  greateft  Ornaments  of  a  fine  Garden. 

ARICULA. 
'T^HIS  Flower  is  produced  from  Seed  and  from  Slips. 

The  Time  of  fowing  is  in  Autumn,  in  a  light 
fandy  Mould,  mixed  with  rotten  Cow-dung,  and  put 
in  Boxes  or  Pots.  Remove  them  in  March  to  fome 
Part  of  the  Garden,  where  they  will  not  have  too  much 
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Sirn,  and  in  July  they  will  be  large  enough  fo  tranf- 
piant.  The  Spring  following  they  will  flower ;  when- 
you  will  have  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  which  is  good', 
and  thefe  may  be  propagated  by  taking  Slips  from  the 
Root,  when  they  are  in  Fiower,  and  tranfplanting 
them ;  obferving  that  they  muft  not  have  too  muck 
Sun  in  the  Summer,  nor  too  much  ^Vet  \n  Winter. 

C  A  R  N  A  T 1  O  N. 
T  T  is  irp.poilible  to  enumerate  the  various  Sorts  of 
this  Flower,  fince  fo  many  new  ones  are  produced 
every  Year  from  Seed,  and  are  generally  called  by  the- 
favourite  Name  of  fome  Nobleman,  or  the  Perfon  who 
raifcd  them.  The  Time  for  fowing  is  in  March,  in 
the  fame  Kind  of  Earth  as  the  Aricvila  :  Take  Care 
not  to  fow  your  Seed  too  thick,  and  fift  fome  fine 
Mould  very  thin  over  the  Pots ;  fet  the  Pots  where 
thev  will  receive  the  Benefit  of  the  Morning- Sun  only,, 
and  refrefli  them  frequently  with  gentle  Waterings. 
They  will  foon  appear,  and  may  be  tranf}5iantcd  into 
Beds,  about  three  Inches  dlOant  from  each  other,  in 
July.  In  a  Month's  Time  it  will  be  proper  to  tranf- 
plant  them  a  fecond  time  at  the  Difiance  of  about  fix 
Inches,  where  they  mav  Hand  to  flower.  ,  Let  your" 
Alleys  that  divide  the  Beds  be  at  leaft  two  Feet  broad,, 
that  vou  mav  have  Room  to  go  between  without 
hurting  the  Plants;  and  when  they  are  in  Flower, 
you  will  have  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  which  is  worth 
propagating;  this  is  done  by  Layers,  which  will 
ifriice'Root  fo  as  to  be  ht  to  remove'  in  about  fu; 
Weeks. 

H  O  L  I>  YH  O  C  K. 

THESE  Plants  are  raifed  from  Seed,  which  /houl(f 
be  fo'vved  in  March  upon  a  Bed  of  frejfli  Earth  i 
when  the  Plants  arc  come  up,  and  pretty  (Irong;  they 
muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  Nurfery-bcd,  about  eight 
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Inches  afunder,  and  watered  frequently  'till  they  have 
taken  Root;  after  which,  keep  them  clear  from 
Weeds,  and  they  will  require  no  farther  Care  'till 
about  Michaelmas,  at  which  Time  it  is  proper  to 
tranfplaht  them  again  into  Rows  two  Feet  afunder :. 
Here  let  them  remain  'till  they  flower,  arid  fuch  as 
prove  good,  may  be  removed  to  ornament  proper 
Places.  Put  down  Stakes  to  prevent  the  Wind  from 
breaking  them  down,  and  when  the  Stalk  decays,  cut 
it  ofF.  You  fliould  raife  a  frefh  Supply  every  three  or 
four  Years,  becaufe  the  Plant  grows  weaker,  and 
Ihould  be  dug  up  in  that  Time  to  make  Room  for 
young  Plants. 

HONEY-SUCKLE. 
'TpHIS  Plant,  for  the  Fragrance  of  its  Smell,  Beauty, 
and  long  Continuance  in  Flower,  is  jufily  ad- 
mired, and  is  a  proper  Ornament  for  a  Wall,  a  Tree, 
an  Efpalier,  or  as  a  Dwarf  in  a  Border.  They  are 
propagated  from  Layers,  or  from  Cuttings ;  if  from 
Cuttings,  take  off  Branches  that  have  four  Joints,  or 
Buds,  and  plant  them  in  Rows  about  eighteen  Inches 
a-part;  this  may  be  done  either  in  the  Spring  or  Au- 
tumn, and  when  they  have  ftood  about  a  Year,  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant;  or  they  may  (land  two  Years, 
23  is  moft  convenient. 

JESSAMINE. 
'"T^HE  Jeflamine  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down 
the  tender  Branches  ia  the  Spring,  which  will  be 
loot-ed  and  fit  to  tranfplant  the  Spring  following. 
They  may  aifo  be  raifed  by  planting  the  Cuttings 
in  March  in  a  damp  Soil^.^and  fkreened  from  the 
Violence  of  the  Sun.  This  Method  is  not  much 
pra6lired,  as  the  Plants  are  feldom  fo  good  as  thofe 
jraifed  from  Layers. 


J  O  N' 
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J  O  N  Q^U  I  L  L. 

TN  Encrland  few  Perfons  have  Patience  to  produce 
■*  this  i-lower  from  the  Seed,  as  it  is  five  Years  in 
coming  to  Perfeflion ;  for  w^hich  Reafon  the  new  Sorts 
are  genarally  the  Produce  of  Holland.  Our  Method 
of  propagating  them  is  from  OfF-  fets,  or  fmall  Roots 
divided  from  the  old  ones  :  The  Time  of  planting 
them  is  about  the  latter  End  of  September,  when  they 
fhould  be  planted  in  Beds  or  Borders  feparate  from  the 
other  Roots,  becaufe  they  require  being  dug  up  and 
tranfplanted  every  Year.  The  Soil  which  beft  fuits- 
them  is  a  Hazly  Loam,  not  over  ftiff,  nor  yet  too 
light;  it  is  alfo  remarkable  that  where  they  have  too 
rich  a  Soil,  they  never  continue  good  ;  fothat  nothing 
is  required  but  a  frefli  loamy  Soil,  free  from  Roots  and 
noxious  Weeds. 

LILLY  of  the  VALLEY. 
'T^HIS  Plant  delights  in  ihady  moift  Ground,  and  is 
propagated  by  feparating  the  Roots,  and  iranf- 
planting  them  early  in  the  Spring,  before  they  begin 
to  fnoot.  This  Plaiit  is  judged  v.'orthy  of  Cultivation 
for  the  well-known  phyiical  Qiialitics  of  its  Root,  as 
well  as  Beauty  of  its  Flower,  and  is  found  in  the 
Woods  in  for,.*  Parts  of  England.  We  have  alfo  a 
double  Sort  brought  from  Holland  fome  Years  ago ; 
but  whether  produced  originaJly  from  Seed,  or  found 
by  Accident,  is  uncertain. 

PINKS. 

'TpKESE  are  propagated  by  Layers  in  the  fame  Man- 
-*  ner  as  Carnations  ;^  as  alfo  by  planting  Cuttingv 
in  July,  and  by  fowing  Seeds.  They  require  very 
little  Care  when  planted  on  Borders,  only  to  be  well 
watered  while  they  are  blowing ;  during  which  Seafbii 
no  Flower  has  a  more  beautiful  Appearance,  or  affords 
%  more  agreeable  Smell. 

L%  POLY^ 
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POLYANTHUS. 
n^HIS  Primrofe,  or  Polyanthus,  may  be  annual!/ 
^  produced  from  Seed,  and  requires  but  very  little 
Culture ;  by  this  Means  too  new  Sorts  are  produced 
in  great  Variety  :  But  if  you  would  have  any  particu- 
lar one,  it-  muft  be  propagated  from  a  Slip,  as  the 
Seed  (irarce  ever  produces  the  fame  Kind.  The  Seed 
is  ripe  about  the  Beginning  of  June,  which  is  feen  by 
the  Pods  changing  brown  and  opening.  The  Pro- 
perties of  a  good  Flower  are  large  upright  Stems,  pro- 
ducing many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  the  Flowers  large, 
beaiitifully  ftriped,  and  iuch  as  open  flat.  They  flaould 
be  fovvn  about  the  Middle  of  March  in  a  fine  light, 
rich  Soil,  under  a  Wall,  or  Hedge,  with  a  North,  or 
northward  Afpeil ;  as  foon  as  they  are  -'.p  in  five  or 
fix  Leaves,  it  will  be  proper  to  prick  them  out  in  (hady 
Borders,  where  they  are  intended  to  blow.  The 
Beauty  of  thefe  Flowers,  when  the  good  Sorts  are  fe- 
Ie£led  from  the  reft,  are  not  inferior  to  Ariculas. 

RANUNCULUS. 
'T^HE  different  Sorts  cf  this  Flower  are  propagated 
fome  from  Seeds,  others  from  the  Off-fets  of  the 
Root :  For  it  will  be  found  that  the  v  ly  double  Sorts 
never  produce  Seed,  for  which  Reafon  the  fame 
Change  cannot  be  expe£led.  The  Seeds  of  the  other 
Kinds  are  Town  about  the  Middle  of  March,  in  Pots, 
or  Boxes,  filled  with  fine  light  Earth  under  a  Wall, 
with  a  South-eaft  Afpedt.  After  fowing,  fift  a  little 
of  the  Earth  lightly  over  them,  and  as  the  Sun  has 
more  Influence,  remove  them  to  a  cooler  Afpeft. 
The  proper  Time  for  planting  the  Roots  is  in  Odlo- 
ber  :  And  good  Fiorifts  never  blow  their  Ranunculas 
two  Yerrs  in  the  fame  Earth. 


ROSE- 
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ROSE-TREE. 

/^F  this  Shrub  there  are  forty-fix  different  Kinds, 
many  of  which  are  found  in  the  Hedges  in  dif- 
ferejit  Parts  of  England  and  Scotland ;  others  are  of 
foreign  Growth  ;  but  they  are  all  hardy  enough  to 
bear  our  Climate,  and  are  propagated  by  Layers,  or 
Succours,  which  may  be  planted  out  either  in  tlie 
Spring  or  Autumn:  If  in  the  Spring,  they  Ihould  be 
well  watered,  and  often. 

SNOW-DROPS. 
'TpHTS  Plant  is  eafily  propagated  by  OfF-fets ;  for 
where  they  remain  two  or  three  Years  undifturb'd, 
each  Bud  will  have  ten  or  a  Dozen  flowering  Roots, 
and  the  like  Number  of  Off-fets.  The  Snow-Drop 
is  valued,  as  being  the  Flower  that  ufliers  in  the 
Spring.  They  will  thrive  in  almofl:  any  Soil,  and 
may  be  planted  in  any  Situation.  The  beff  Seafon 
ibr  tranfplanting  them  is  in  May  ;  when  they  muft  be 
taken  up,  and  after  being  dried  in  a  fhady  Place,  it 
will  be  unnece/Tar'y  to  put  it  in  the  Ground  again  till 
September,  when  they  fhould  be  planted  about  two 
Inches  deep,  and  pretty  clofe  together,  bccaufs  the 
Flower  is  fmall,  and  without  this  makes  but  a  poor 
Appearance. 

STOCK-JULY-FLO  WERS. 

SOME  People  prefer  the  planting  Slips  from  the 
double  Sorts  of  this  Flower,  but  as  they  feldom 
produce  ftrong  Plants,  it  will  be  found  moft  pradli- 
cable  to  raife  them  from  Seed  in  the  M©nth  of  April, 
or  Beginning  of  May  j  they  require  a  light  rich  Earth, 
and  the  Morning  Sun :  They  are  indeed  fomewhat 
fubjeft  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  Fly ;  to  prevent  which, 
throw  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Radifh- feeds  into  the  Bed, 
and  the  Fly  will  adhere  to  thofe  only.  As  foon  as  they 

are 
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are  up  in  five  Leaves,  tranfplant  them  into  good  rich 
Beds,  and  let  them  fiand  tiiJ  thev  are  about  fix  Inches 
high;  frequently  ref'refhing  them  with  Water,  and 
taking  Care  that  they  are  not  over-powered  by  the 
Sun  before  they  ftrike  Root,  Here  let  them  ftand  till 
they  fliew  their  Bloom,  in  order  to  dillinguifh  which 
is  double,  and  thofe  that  you  prcferve  muft  be  taken 
up  with  as  much  Earth  as  poffible  to  root  when  you  re- 
move them  where  they  are  to  Hand. 

S  U  N  -FLO    '  E  R. 
T^HIS  Plant  is  raifed  from  Seeds,  fovi^n  in  March, 

in  the  H^me  Manner  as  the  Hollyhock,  to  vvhich,- 
for  the  fake  of  a\'oiding  Repetition,  I  refer  the  Reaier. 

SWE  ET- Wl  LLIA  M. 
'TpHERE  are  about  -feven  different  Kinds  of  this 

Flower ;  the  fingle  ones  are  propagated  by  Seeds, 
fown  in  the  latter  End  of  March  in  light  Earth  ;  whi.h 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  Beds,  ar  the  DhTance  of 
about  fix  Inches,  in  May;  where  they  may  rem. i in- 
till  Michaelmas  following,  when  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  W'ildernefs,  or  Pieafiirc  Garden. 
The  double  ones  are  propagated  by  Layer.s  in  the  fa;nc 
Manner  as  Carnations,  and  when  put  in  Pots,  arc 
pretty  Ornaments  for  Courtyards,  or  Balconies. 
TULIP. 

TT  would  be  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  enumerate  the 
various  Sorts  of  this  Flower ;  for  what  aic  valued 
by  forae,  are  by  others  rtjeiited  and  deemed  of  little 
Worth  :  However  it  may  not  be  improjicr  to  point 
out  the  Charaderi (ticks  of  a  good  Tulip,  which  xlioul  J 
have  a  ftrong  tall  Stem  ;  the  Flower  fliould  coiifiit  of 
fix  Leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without,  the  for- 
mer of  which  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  latter ;  the 
Bottom  of  the  Leaves  -liould  be  proportio'.ied  to  the 
Tops,  and  the  upper  Part  fliould  be  rounded  cfr  in- 
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flead  of  terminating  in  a  Point :  Thefe  Leaves,  when- 
opened,  fiiould  ftand  erefl,  neither  turning  inward, 
nor  bending  out ;  the  Flower  fliould  be  of  a  middling 
Size,  with  Imall  but  regular  Stripes  rifing  quite  from 
the  Bottom  of  the  Flower  ;  and  the  Chives  Ihould  be 
yellow,  but  of  a  brownifh  Caft.  This  Sort  of  Flower 
is  univerfally  allowed  by  Judges  to  be  good.  As  to 
the  Management  of  a  Tulip,  a  great  many  Perfons 
pretend  to  much  more'KnowJedge  than  is  real,  efpe- 
cially  in  regard  to  breaking  the  Breeders.  Thofe  who 
Would  cultivate  this  Flower  from  Seed,  will  find  it 
rtioft  expedient  to  gather  their  Seed  from  the  Breeders, 
as  thefe  will  produce  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  Plants. 
The  Beginning  or  Middle  of  September  is  the  proper 
Time  for  fowing,  when  fhallow  Pans,  or  Boxes,. 
IKould  be  provided,  with  Holes  thro'  the  Bottom,  to 
let  out  the  Wet  j  thefe  being  filled  with  light  Tandy 
Earth  as  even  as  poffjble,  and  the  Seeds  pkced  at  a 
regular  Diflance,  fift  over  them  a  little  of  the  fame 
Earth,  about  the  Thicknefs  of  half  an  Inch  ;  let  thefe 
Pans,  or  Boxes,  receive  the  Benefit  of  the  Morning 
Sun  till  October,  and  then  remove  them  where  they 
will  have  the  Sun  upon  them  all  Day,  and  be  fheltercd 
from  the  North  Winds  for  the  Winter  Seafon;  in  the 
Spring  let  them  be  again  removed  to  the  Morning, 
Sun;  and,  if  the  Seafon  is  dry,  refrefh  them  occafion- 
ally  with  a  little  Water,  till  the  Tops  begin  to  decay ; 
after  this,  give  them  no  more  Water,  but  remove 
them  into  the  Shade  for  the  Summer,  where  they  will 
be  free  from  the  Drop  of  Trees.  The  firft  Appearance 
of  thefe  Plants  are  fomewhat  like  the  Onion,  with 
bending  Heads,  and  the  Leaves  feldom  expand  much 
the  firft  Year,  as  they  feldom  appear  till  the  latter 
End  of  March,  and  decay  again  about  the  Beginning 
«f  June.    Keep  the  Boxes  clear  from  Weeds  and 

Mofs, 
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Mofs,  and  put  a  little  Bne  Larih  over  them  occa/Ion^ 
ally,  to  prcferve  the  Roots,  giving  them  the  Benefit 
of  the  Sun  in  Winter,  as  before.  In  the  Spring  fol- 
low'ing  plant  the  Bulbs  out  into  a  Bed  of  light  Cindy 
Earth,  with  Tiles  under  it  to  prevent  their  (hooting 
downwards  :  Plant  them  about  two  Inches  deep,  and 
in  October  cover  the  Beds  over  with  a  Jittic  more  frefli 
Earth,  to  prefe'rve  the  Roots ;  covering  the  Beds  with 
Mats  to  fave  it  from  the  Froft  while  the  Roots  are 
young  and  tender.  Let  the  Bulbs  remain  in  thefe 
Beds  Tor  two  Years,  keeping  them  clear  from  Weeds, 
and  refrefhing  them  with  Water  occafionally  •,  and  at 
Spring  and  Autumn  fitt  on  a  little  frefii  Earth,  When 
the  Bulbs  are  large  enough  to  blow,  plant  them  out 
into  frefii  Beds  to  fee  what  Flowers  they  will  produce, 
which  cannot  be  judged  of  till  they  havefiower'd  two 
or  three  Years.  Tulip  Roots  fhould  be  taken  up 
every  Year  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  are  decayed,  and 
being  carrfully  dried,  and  preferved  from  the  Vermin, 
may  be  planted  again  at  about  the  Diftance  of  ten 
Inches  fquare,  the  latter  End  of  September,  or  fooner. 
Take  Care  that  the  Wet  do  not  lay  upon  the  Roots 
in  Winter,  for  that  is  very  deftru£Vive. 

VIOLET. 
'npHIS  Plant  is  found  wild  in  many  Places,  and  the 
fingle  Sort  is  that  which  affords  fo  fine  an  Odour; 
but  as  the  other  Sorts  are  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  they 
are  frequently  diverfifyed  in  Borders  of  Gardens.  The 
Violet  is  an  Annual,  but  requires  no  further  Care 
than  to  plant  a  few  Roots,  and  keep  them  clear  of 
Weeds ;  for  they  fow  themfelves  plentifully. 
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